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KO's NEGRO RIGHTS 


— Rent Control, Tatt-Hartiey Repeal 
In Peril as Truman Basks in Florida 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6 


HERE'S WHY | 
425,00 
MINERS 

LEFT PIT. 


wie Boas eam 


1015 Dead, 54,100 


Hurt Last Year 


-Story on Page § 
Three of last year’s 55,000 mine casualties as they were interviewed during the 
miners’ memorial stoppage last week in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh: (Left to right) 
Charles Smatky, Frank Kotula, Charles Dutko, 
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$i fe el Wage Drive 


Gets Up Steam 


GARY, Ind.—The Calumet’s organized steel workers have | L a _—-« 
begun to speak up for a wage increase along with demands | 
for pension and health and welfare plans. 


The working men in Division 4, ¢ 


Gary Works, U. S. Steel, at a regu- 
lar meeting recently voted unani- 
mously at a well attended meeting 
to urge local union 1014 to de- 
mand a 30-cent-an-hour flat wage 
increase. 

The executive board of Inland 
Local 1010 voted to urge the in- 
ternational to open negotiations 
for a substantial wage increase. 
One of the biggest production 
units at Inland, headed by “Big 


Bill” Young, vice-president of the 
Jocal, has gone on record for a 
20-cent flat wage increase. 

Meanwhile, a rash of stickers 
demanding substantial wage in- 
creases and a pension-health-wel- 
fare plan, has broken out in many 
of the mills, with company stooges 
frantically tearing them down al- 
most as fact as the men get them 
up. Right-wingers are kept busy 
disavowing the stickers. 

With May 15 as the deadline 
by’ which the union must notify 
the companies that it wants the 
wage talks opened up, many steel- 
workers feel that the rank and file 
wage drive wasnt begun any too 
soon. They point out that there 
is jvet erouch time to get up a 


-— 


good head of steam to make the 
wage drive really high-ball and 
get the action needed from the 
International, . 


Progressive steelworkers, with | 


their finger on the pulse of -the 
rank-and-file * express 
that continued activity and pres- 
sure from the membership is go- 
ing to pay off in higher wages. 

“The Migas open letter to Mur- 
ray last year paid off even after the 
Steel Trist had told our union 
leaders there would be no wage 
increase in 1948’ But we got an 
increase when the Trust saw the 
growing support to Nick Migas. 
This year the rank and file isnt 
waiting for the Trust to tell our 
leaders ‘NO!’ 


“We're speaking up now, and 
weve got to make that rank and 


file voice loud and strong, so that 
‘when our wage policy committee 
goes in to see the big. bosses, 
they ll know the contmittee means 
it when it says that the steel work- 
ers demand a substantial wage in- 
crease.” That’s the way one of 
the rank-and-file leaders, an execu- 
tive board member of a Calumet 
area steel local, summed up the 
present stage in the 1949 wage 
drive in steel. 


confidence | 
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CHARLES LUCKMAN 
Lever Bros. Biggie 


Lever Bros. 


Workers Ask 
27¢ Pay Hike 


HAMMOND, Ind.—“No soap,” 
is the answer of the workers at the 
Lever Bros, plant here to Charles 
Luckman’s edict that they eat less. 


When the negotiating commit- 
tee of the CIO Gas, Coke and 
Chemical local at the plant 
traveled all the way to Boston to 
demand a wage increase, Lever 
Bros. management flatly turned 
them down and instead proposed 4 
change in the seniority set-up 
which would, in effect, destroy the 
union. 


The companys president, 
Charles Luckman, once headed a 
Presidential Committee which ad- 
vised the nation to eat less. He 
evidently thinks that’s still good 
advice for the workers who pro- 
duce the wealth off of which he 
ives. 


After hearing a report of the 
negotiating committee, an Over- 
flow union meeting voted to hold 
a strike vote. The meeting en- 
dorsed the demand for a 27-cent 
wage increase. 

The strike vote was taken, with 
704 workers voting to authorize 
the local executive to.call a 
strike should the company fail to 
grant their demands. Only 77 
a were cast against strike ac- 


. 
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Black Book’ 


By a Worker correspondent 


INDIANA HARBOR, Ind. —Anger against the’ company’s 
drive to “put the screws on” is mounting among the workers 
at the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Plant, employing 6,000 


men here. 
for the contract, foremen have 
been callmg in grievers and assist- 
ant grievers one at a time and lay- 
ing down the law to them. The 
“law” in this case happens to be 


‘the “Foremen’s Manual,” other- 


wise known among the men as 
“that black book.” 


Acting in accord with the in- 
structions of the “Foremen’s Man- 
ual,” which management has given 
to all its ‘Supervisory personnel 
with orders to “be governed by 
the black book,” foremen have be- 
gun to put the squeeze on the 
men. 


Reprimands and penalties are 
being handed out right and left, 
with management insisting that 
the union cannot challenge any 
reprimand, and may intercede to 
protect union members only after 
the fourth reprimand is meted out. 
The fourth’ reprimand or penalty 
results in firing the worker. Thus, 


the union is rendered impotent | 


until the last moment, when it is 
often too late. 


Foremen are proving themselves 
quite generous in handing out 
penalties. One recent case, among 
the chippers, really got the men 
mad. A _ chipper, checking in 
about 3:10 p.m. for a 3:30 start 
oa the second shift, found him- 
self held up by the cranes on his 
way along the more than a ‘mile 
walk from the gate to his place of 
work. He was working on the 
job by 3:33 p.m., and was given a 
reprimand. Although he was paid 
for the full eight hours on that 
day, he was penalized the next 
day's whole eight hours! 


The aroused workers are in- 


creasingly of one mind that a few 
more such incidents and the ad- 
vice of the lecal union president 
and executive board to “take no 
job action” will be disregarded. 
Many of the men favor rank and 


Gary Women March-A Grand 


——-AN EDITORIAL——- 


Two thousand Gary women, 
largely wives and daughters of- 
steel workers, overflo Seeman 
Hall and later marched to the 
City Council to demand action. 
They met to protest the slaying 
of a Gary teacher, killed in an 
alley near her home, and to de- 
mand action against crime, vice 
and gambling. Eight murders 
‘have taken place in Gary since 
the first of the yea 

The women of C Dnt moved into 
action as mothers and decent]; 
working class folk. They do not 
want conditions in which ed 
may grow up in perversion and 
corruption. The “revolt of the 
women, as the press refers to it, 
is an expression of oe ee 
in an organized way which can 
produce miracles of social prog-| p 
ress. It is the kind of action the 
Communist Party, the labor move- 
ment, the progressive forces gen- 
— organize to get positive re- 
suits. 

Those who led the women put 
up a demand for calling in the 
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subscriptions fer the Calumet 
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Editor: James West ee 


state . It is true, of course, 
that Poa Gary police were to spend 
their time in. apprehending crimi- 
nals instead of bebe ~what every 
Gary resident knows they have 
been doing right along, t the 
chances of certain types of crimes 
ore weuld be somewhat 


But the experiences of eve 
American city has shown that wa 
problems as crime, vice, gambling, 
juvenile delinquency, ete., cannot 
be eliminated and solved by police 
action. This 
in all cities, be they under Repub- 
lican or Democratic rule. 


Gary Republicans who seek to 
exploit the ire of our womenfolk 
to promote their own narrow, 
partisan ends will live to rue the 
day. For the same ire can as 
readily be directed against the 

Republicans, who are no more 
capable of eliminating crime and 
vice than the Democrats. 


The history of Republican and 
Democratic Party political ma- 
chines in many American cities 
has proven that both have been 
tied in with cesspools of vice and 


*| corruption in these cities. 


salt is time for. the worki men 
women Gary to begin turn- 
ing their backs upon the two old 
parties and begin the historic and 
necessary job of building a new 
mass people's party which can 


jaa apie pm gad a 
crime,, vice and, corruption, __ 


is uniform 


"Aged 


nage 


At the same time, the Com- 
munist Party points out that cor- 
ruption, vice and crime are in- 
herent in the system of capitalism, 
which is based on the principle of 
man exploiting man, of a few 
making profit from the labor of 
the many. It is the existence of 
this system, with its jungle law 
of “dog eat dog and the devil 
take the hindmost,” which pro- 
vides moral justification for all 
crimes, from petty thievery all the 
way up to the biggest of crimes, 
the wars of powerful nations to 
rob and destroy other nations. 

Only Socialism, in which goods 
are produéed for use, and not for |* 
private profit, in which no man 


jcan get rich through the labors of 


others, in which equal rights ~~ 

opportunities for all are 

teed and fulfilled, can finally lod 

completely wipe out all crime, 

vice and corruption. 
e o 


Short of Socialism, working 
class women can make their: best 


efforts to protect their children, 
home and families by standing 
side by side with the menfolk in 
the fight for higher wages, better 
aw. and elimination of .slums; 

fighting for a county hospital to 
x ter arog the terribly high TB and 
infantile mortality rate in Gary's 
Central District; fighting for peace 
and = rights, and for a new 
to, combat. the cor- 


af both ald, parties. 


Event 


Meanwhile, various KKK- 
minded individuals, angered over 
the passage of the state law bar- 
= segregation in Indiana schools 
and the appointment of a Negro to 
the School Board, are attempting 
to muddy the waters. They are 
seeking to identify crime, vice 
and gambling with the Negro peo- 
ple in the first place, and with 
Garys numerous national groups 
in the second place. 

Coming at a time when steel 
workers in growing numbers are 
preparing to demand higher wages | 
and adequate pensions—thereby 
contributing a most solid and ma- 
terial means toward combattin 
crime—the efforts to malign a 
attack the Negro people and na- 
tional groups can only have the 
effect of dividing working class |“ 
ranks and defeating the wage 
drive. 

We must particularly be vigilant 
against renewed police brutality 
and intimidation against the Negro 
people and foreign born. It is 


quite possible that this will be the | 


answer of the city officials to the 
demand for action, for the hos- 
tility of the police department to- 
ward the Central District par- 
ticularly is well known. 

Together with demands for ac- 
tion to protect the ar aga 
Gary's democratic-minded peop 
must raise the demand to end po- 
lice brutality and intimidation of 
the Negro and foreign born com- 


° - ‘ 
munities, 
“4G ea 4 


In complete disregard © 
; . file action in the departments and 


| 


| 


live up to the contract. 
faction with the local union lead- 
ership, which is spending its time 
disavowing 


ending se 


secretary of the Lake 
Communist Party, said: “The 7 


any Negro « prentices. 


\7: 30 


groups to compel the company to 
Dissatis- 


stickers that have 
gone up all over the plant de- 
manding a pay raise and pensions, 


is mounting. 


Negro on Gary 
School Board 


GARY.—The appointinent ‘of 
the Rev. J Claude Allen as a 


member of the Gary School Board 
comes as a crowning climax to the 


long struggle of Gary ‘abor, pro- 


gressive and Communist move- 


ments to smash segregation in the 
public school system. 


Over a year ago the official vic- 
tory ending segregation was won. 
As one means of insuring that the 
newly-won gains be not Tost, Gary 
anti-segregation forces demanded 
the appointment of a Negro to 
the School Board. 


In spite of the fact that a va- 
cancy has existed for over eight 
months, Mayor Eugene Swartz 
hesitated. Finally, after the State 
Legislature passed the Hunter bill 
gation in a’! Indiana 
schools, reby reinfu'cing the 
step Gary had taken a year earlier, 
Mayor Swartz made his appvint- 


ment, 


In announcing the appvintment, 
Swartz made an important point. 


He said, “Best estimates fix Gary's 


Negro population at approximately 


30,000, or nearly one-fourth of the 
city’s total population. Simple ju;- 


tice, therefore, demands that our 
Nagro parents and _ taxpayers 


should have a man on the school 


board.” 


Commenting on the Mayors ap- 
pointment, James West, executive 
County 


pointment is by no meai.s the cli- 
max of the struggle for equal 
rignts in our city. It is only the 


sbout the 


beginning. 


“The Mayor's words 


demands of simple justice with re- 


gard to the rights of cur Negro 
people must not be allowed to die 
in the wind. They must be kept 
alive to remind him that Newo 
taxpayers are still kept out of 
Garys municipally owned bath- 
ing beach and public parks; that 
the bus company still refuses to 
hire Negro bus drivers and that 


the steel cumpanies have stopped 


‘biring Negroes and never hired 
Sincerity 
for equal rights is not proven by 
appointment of a rolilical sup- 
porter to a ope post. It is 
= only continued deeds 
il Jimcrow ee discrimination 


age pen vut of every walk of our 
e.” 


Walter Frisbie 


Speaks in Gary 


GARY, Ind.—Walter Frisbie, 
state chairman of the Progressive 
Party and its candidate in the 
recent gubernatorial -elections, will 
address a public meeting in Gary 
on Thursday, March 24, it was an- 
nounced by Lawrence Meskimen, 
Lake Canty chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Party. 

The meeting is being held in 
Hungarian Hall, 1621 W. tee 
Ave. (just west of Grant St.), 


pm. ‘The public it ivjiedh 
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ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


ONE TEAM FROM the state of ‘Illinois, Loyola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 
in the upset of upsets. Now comes Illinois, champ of the Big 
Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half of the NCAA tourney. 

The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big 


10 game, are a jet propelled high scoring outfit with a tremendous 
driver in Dwight Eddleman. The meet ‘Yale Monday while Ken- 
tucky plays Villanova. Winners clash on Tuesday. Last two Big 
Ten entries, Wisconsin and Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 
~ and Holy Cross respectively: 


Cleveland Policy 
ith 
Star 


Pays Off 
Surprise 


Negro Lefthander Walks Into Camp, Asks 
Trial, Beats Giants Twice 


TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro _ left- 


hander, walked into this camp last week and told Lou 
Boudreau he had heard the Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


Griminate against ballplayers for®— : 

olor of skin. “That's right,” said | Minoso and Joe Santiago. The 

Boudreau “Td like a tryout,” said last two, youngsters, a slugging 
elmaker, “I think I can make|third sacker and a strong right- 

it.” handed pitcher, went* well for the 


+ j Dayton farm and are due for a 
Weimaker, who ad pitched boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 
successfully in the Negro leagues 


geveral years back and then hurled 2 _ page. Although Minoso 
i Ribtn Anniston: Sebeced has been clouting hard enough to 
der | em Muddy Ruel, who warrant 2 long look in Cleveland 


iform. 
endered his report. “Let's watch tid: 
iin a while,” said Ruel. 


One day later Welmaker was 
rown in, against the Giants in 
e 10th inning of a free-hitting 
allgame and -calmly retired three 
atters to become the winning 
itcher. The very next day, with 
e score tied 8-8, and the Giants 
ot off a five-run rally, Welmaker 
gain took the hill. He hurled 
ree more shutout innings, yield- 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despite a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 
League team breaking the old 
color line. 


|Kansas; Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 


*Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 


HALL OF FAME 
OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. — Thirty-two 
“greats” of ‘college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 
initial Helms Athletic Foundation’s 
college basketball Hall of Fame 


elections. 


Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest Clare Alleéh, University ol 


cuse; Justin M. Barry, University 
of Southern California; Howard G. 
Cann, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 


Washington. 

Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George E. 


Lambert, Purdue; Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 
son, Utah; Clarence M. frice, Cali- 
fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
tucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 
1921-23, George Glamack, center, 
North Carolina, 1940-41; Victor 
Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 125- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1928-30; Robert Kurland, 
center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46; 
Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stanford, 


used to the name. 


1936-38; Edward McNichol, guard, 
Pennsylvania, 1915-17; George 


ee 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


= 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and unevenly 


and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process and 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks up a 10-year-old newspaper and glances at the box scores he 
might well say in amazement, “Every team is all changed, When 


did all this happenr” 


So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names, These are rookies 


and maybe all of them won't become familiar. 


ut most of them 


will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 
records and early reports from the spring trawming camps. 


WALTER DROPO-Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 


from Moosup, Connecticut, is apt 


player in the Garden, usin 


Get 


to be around a long time. 


First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
his 6-foot 5%-inch 220-pound frame 


under the. backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first drait 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 


in favor of baseball. 


A smart move. 
A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance 


in style 


and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks, 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 


“runs in minor league post season series. 


To McCarthy, this means 


he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. 


A Chicagoan, he was 


rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again, 
Busted the Internationale wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he cant be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. Well see. 

Picking up aames on other teams, a little less of the sure shot — 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 


Joe Astroth, catcher, A's. 


From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 


unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 


have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. 


hander from Chicago, starred for 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. 


A small (5-8) left- 
U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 


Last year, first in organized base- 


ball, joined. Waterloo club Jate in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 


ball. 


couldn't miss. 


-ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, 


Also smart and beautiful control. 


Ted Lyons thought he 


Dodgers. Wake Forest College 


graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But you'll hear the name by and by, 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 


seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. 


Blinding speed, always learning 


'| more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two vears at 
Edmundson, retired, former U. off Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 


racy in New England baseball. 


Listed age 24 now being revised 


down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more*fully in the 


high minors. 


DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. 


Played a little toward 


seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 


but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. 


St. 


Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 


the 20s, 


Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy's footsteps and then some. 


Hit 


345 in Sally League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 


(lot of extra basers) when brought up in August. 


Very assured 


looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1945-46; 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi- 
cago, 1908-10; John Schommer, 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John 
Ashworth Thompson, forward, 
Montana State, 1927-30; John 
Wooden, guard, Purdue, 1930-32. 


The second elections to the Hell 
of Fame will be held’ in March, 
1950. The hall is sponsored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
which promotes interest in sports 
and honors those who have helped 
athletics. 


ing one hit and one walk and fan- 
ning three. A home run by sec- 
nd string ‘catcher Murray won 
i the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
and a great catch by Larry Doby 
saved it. Welmaker, the man who 
walked into camp to see if what 
he had heard was true, had beaten 
e big league Giants two days in 
@ row and was the talk of the 
camp. f 
The addition of Welmaker 
rings the total of Negro players 


ere to six. Satchel Paige, re-|them go through their paces. 


re after a winter's rest at 185, . It-is bind 39 a a an 
. it is @ of a combination tra- 
ia “f sort “ pest a pee ternity house, GI barracks, high- 
seoent years and raring ‘0 890-|way juke joint, YMCA, public 
Besides Paige and Welmaker, library, neighborhood movie 
there are Doby, Art Wilson, Oreste 


VERO BEACH, Fila.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
Saw. 

For more than a month it is the 
training ground for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their farm clubs, 
and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 


j 


house, soda fountain, motor court, | 


orange juice stand and a high 
school cafeteria, 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin’ Down the 
River’ and “Red Roses for a Blue 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only.” There also 
are pocket billiards tables. 

For the players who brought 
their wives, a privilege which ex- 
tended only to Dodger regulars, 
pleasant and commodious cottages 


of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided, . 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over in one corner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
rildt giving out with a wide veri- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano, He ranged from 
Fats Waller to Francis Craig 
renditions and finally wound up 


with a full dress Eddie Duchin 


Doadgertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


technique. He was terrific and 
about 20 other rookies stood 
around keeping time. 


Arrildt probably will be one of 


the performers in the Saturday 
“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 


thur Mann, executive assistant to 
boss Branch Rickey and the “old 
pro” of the New York baseball 
writers show. Mann has assem- 
bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
cludes broadcaster Red Barber, 

Oh yes, there's that library, 
And a lot of books in the place, 
all of them well used, ¥ 


CALUMET 


Alarmed at the increased wave of crime in Gary, Ind., these 
indignant housewives*stormed the office of Mayor Eugene Swartz, 
demanding an immédiate crackdown on the vice and gambling dens 
which they eharged are running wide open in the city. The_ gal 
waving her finger so vigorously is the women’s spokesman, Mrs. 
Benjamin Saks. 


fn: 
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GIRL WRITES OF SPEEDUP 
IN STEEL MILL CANTEEN 


Dear Editor: 


Workers, fearing a depression, 
are beginning to count their yea 
of seniority and what jobs they 
can be reduced to when the de- 
pression does hit. But let me tell 
readers of The Worker what hap- 
pens in places where seniority does 
not count and workers are fired at 
the will of management. 

I work in a little canteen in a 
big steel mill whose biggest com- 
petitor within recent months has 
become the” lunch bucket. The 
boss was becoming alarmed at the 
drop in profits. Something had to 
be done. ‘The first and most 
logical to him was the a 
of cutting the cost of the payroll. 

Immediately one girl was called 
in and dismissed and the others 


were called in not only to serve} 


them notice of new speed~s but 


also to place upon them the re-’ 


sponsibility for bringing the busi- 
ness up to its past level. 

- More than that, if more profits 
were not produced within the 
coming ,weeks, new girls who 
could assure management of effi- 
ciency, speed and profits would re- 
place the present help. The girls 
became dened. Most of the 
workers happen to be Negro— 
little chance of getting positions 
elsewhere. 

Speqdup then really began. The 
following weeks became worse be- 
cause two and three girls were out 
at a time due to-illness—many due 
to exhaustion. 


here. The only thing we can be 


reduced to are the unemployment 
lines. A WORKER READER. 


U.S. Steel Oldtimer Writes - 


Of Growing Pay 


Dear Sir: 

I read the handbill on wages 
passed out by the Communist 
Party at the mill-gates last week. 
While I don't agree with every- 
thing in it, I do believe you make 
a good argument against the idea 
that wage increases -are respon- 
sible for price increases. I notice 
less men talking that way since 
your paper was given out, but 
there’s still: lots. that -have that 
wrong idea. | 

Now we hear talk that if we ask 
for more wages now it might upset 
the apple-cart. That's a wrong 
argument that must be answered. 
The fact is that the steel union 
got the biggest wage increases 
right in the middle of the last de- 
~ression, when profits were lowest 
;.ad the union was young and 
weak! Now the union is 12 years 
older, and profits are the highest 
they have ever been! Instead. of 
owls Brig cage o for 

igher pay, it-is a very good time. 
That’s what the history of the 
whole labor movement proves. - 


Hike Support 


You have the right idea in pro- 
moting the idea of fighting for a 
wage increase and pensions. Keep 
up the fine work. Even the men 
who are opposed to the Commu- 
nists, or who simply don't know 
what you stand for, feel that your 
wage leaflets are doing them. good. 
The way they figure it, no matter 
who asks for a wage increase, it 
helps. Some say, “You got to give 
the Reds credit. It it wasn't for 
them talking higher wages all the 
time, who would have the courage 
to speak out?” Of course, all the 
men want their purchasing power 
increased and they welcome all 
expressions from anyone that will 
help them get it. 

And ‘if the company and some 
broad-beamed union leaders don’t 
like it, then let them do some hol- 
lering for a wage increase! 

That was a good idea, too, hav- 


ing lots of pictures in your hand- 
bill. Good luck. 


A GARY WORKS 
U.S. STEEL OLDTIMER. 


ow oo _ _—_—_—T 


MRS. KATHERINE HYNDMAN 


TAKES HER CASE TO PEOPLE 


The case of Katherine Hynd- 
man, progressive woman leader of 


Lake County,. who was arrested | burgh 


for deportation Jan. , has become 
a case of national importance. — 
Mrs. Hyndman was’ invited. to 
speak ata seaboard conference of. 
the American Committee. for the 
Protection. of Foreign Bom, . held 
in New York City Feb, 20; and the 


following week-end was invited) to 


Board of the Federation of Croa- 
tian-American Women in Pitts- 
. Both meetings pledged 
full cooperation in Mrs Hyudman’s 
Gght for citizenship, -= - | 
- Meanwhile, coal -miners and 
their families in Macoupin County, 
Illinois, where Mrs Hyndman 

to organize the unemployed 

| 1930's have in- 


We don't count on seniority, 


j 
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pointed by Military 


land Steel workers. Gillies, works 
manager. and a vice-president of 
Inland, is referred to without love 
by many an Inland worker as “our 
slave-driver,” 
Inland made $38,500,000 in 
profits last year, an all-time high 
in company history. That 30 per- 
cent profit increase over 1947 
came on a new high production 
record, sweated out of the same 
sized working force, receiving the 


‘same law real wages as before. 


Inland is the company which, 
along with suchenotoriously anti- 
labor outfits as Allis-Chalmers, 
Freuhauf Trailers, J. I. Case, 
maintained an. anti-labor lobbyist 
in Washington who helped write 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Act. 

Inland is the outfit which fired 
and blacklisted 72 shearmen. for 
daring to strike against excessive 
speedup and pay cuts when flew 
Halden shares were introduced 
last year. 

And now Inland offers its works 


Gillies of Ini d Gor TO R 
EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—Fred M. Gillies, the man ‘a : 


Government in Germany to step up 


Steel production, has a well deserved reputation among In- 
@--— 


manager to the steel mills of the 
Ruhr. Gillies has announced that’ 
he will boost Ruhr steel output to 
10,700,000 tons in six months, 
even though the Military Govern- 
ment timetable calls for 1951 as 
the date to achieve that high goal, 
despite the Potsdam Agreement! 

This can only mean that Gillies’ 
production drive will hasten war 
plans, will be used as a bludgeon 
to try ta force down American 
steel workers’ standards, and that 
the German steel workers are due 
to experience the American capi- 
talist version of speedup. 

The sympathy of Inland steel 
workers goes out to their German 


brothers— At the same time,, they 
know they had better look to their 
Own organization here and 
strengthen their unions for better 
self-protection. If American capi- 


unr 


the German steel mills means anye- 
thing else besides war, it cere 
tainly means that! 


Hoosier. 
Shorts 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Commu- 
nist Party of Ft. Wayne sprang 
into an early lead in the state fund 
drive ior $14,000 for the defense 
of the 12 and for the Communist 
Press. Lake County is running 


second. 


Indianapolis.—Hoosier Commu- 
nists sent greetings to Comrade 
William Z. Foster, Communist 
Party National Chairman, on his 
68th birthday recently. By way 
of a birthday present, George 
Sandy, State Chairman, pledged 
100 recruits on behalf of the State 
Committee. Special measures 
were pledged to recruit steel and 


auto workers. 


Gary.—There was standing room 
only when Joseph Starobin, For- 
eign News Editor of The Worker, 


spoke here on his recent trip 


through Europe. The members of 
the audience were highly pleased 
with the report and a lively. ques- 
tion period followed. <A telegram 
demanding that the trial of the 12 
be stop was dispatched and a 
collection of $165 for the defense 
of the 12 was taken up. George 
Sandy, Communist Chairman, also 


spoke. : : 


South Bend.—Joseph Starobin 
got a warm welcome here at a 
successful meeting to hear his re- 
port on Europe. A large collec- 
tion preceded an interesting ques- 
tion-period. 


March 10 standing of the clubs 
in the Calumet Fand Drive: 


Club Geal 
Teliesten-Day Gr...$ 2265.00 §: 


% 
65.5 
57. 
44.6 
412 
38.4 
33.7 
28. 
23.1 
22.5 
22.4 
M4.1 

742 


$5,000.00 $1,722.33 34.4 


talist buying-into and running of 


——, 
ttl 


re 
cass 
‘ 


— CALUMET CURRENTS 


a 
nad UNION ELECTIONS 


“STEEL LABOR” for March carries a great big two-page 
spread with pictures of all the district direetors and international 
officers of the steel union. 

NOT A SINGEE NEGRO can be seen among the more than 
three-dozen faces shown. This is the result of the infamous theory, 
entertained by many top CIO leaders, that “to make a special 
point of promoting Negroes into leadership is “discriminatory”; and 
that “everyone is treated the same—only ability counts.” 


IF THAT WERE TRUE, then the absence of any Negroes 
among all the leaders of the steel union would be the same as say- 
ing that the more than 200,000 Negro members of the steelworkers 
union do not have any capable people among them! What an in- 
sult to the Negro steel workers by those who talk about “equal 
treatment’! 3 


BUT SUCH A CONCLUSION, which is implicit in the stand 
of the top steel union leaders, is absolutely false and ridiculous on 
the face of it. It is precisely because there is the absence of any 
special sensitivity to the needs of Negro steel workers and to their 
promotion ‘into leadership that the union is deprived of the ability 
and skill of so many outstanding Negro workers. 


EQUAL RIGHTS are not expressed by shutting one’s eyes to 
the existence of inequality or by denying the needs for special 
measures to overcome inequality. Equal rights must be fought 
for, and guaranteed, and this can only be done by taking special 
measures to overcome the existing inequality. 

THE ABSENCE OF NEGROES amon 
cials of the steel union proves that Murray, Germano and company 
are only paying lip-service to the equality fight. And why is it 
that a are in leadership primarily where progressives have 
strength 


STEELWORKERS.ARE getting a laugh out of the headline 
which goes along with all the pictures. “THESE ARE THE MEN 
YOU ELECTED,” it says! 


A CLOSE CHECK.on the actual and real vote shows that 68 
ballots were counted as legitimate at Inland Steel, 130 at Youngs- 
town, and a couple of hundred at the Gary Works, U. S. Steel. In 
other words, among some 35,000 union members in three large 
mills, about 400 voted! 


ALL REPORTS from everywhere in the country indicate that 
if a grand total of 10,000 votes were cast among the almost one 
million union members, that this would be a high vote. And if we 
take that high figure of 10,000 votes, that would mean that 1 per- 
cent of the membership voted! 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that the steel union leadership has re- . 
leased no figures on the voting! 


THE LEAST thgt can be said for this exceedingly low vote, 
is that the membership of the steel union is showing no enthusiasm 
for the present policies of the present leadership. 

DESPITE ALL their fancy and big talk, the Murray and Ger- 
mano leadership cannot feel confident that they have the support 
of the steel workers, and theic big talk about union support for such 
things as the Marshall Plan must sound very hollow to European 
workers in the face of this picayune vote. . 

THE TRUE SENTIMENTS of the steel workers is better ex- 

ressed by the hundreds of ballots which were invalidated in the 
big plants because they had demands for wage increases written 
across them, or which had simply four-letter words. . This, of 
course, was unreported, but Murray and Germano are not unaware 
of this sentiment and have their hands full trying to keep the lid 


down. 


the top-ranking offi- 


. 


' (after taxes, ete.) 


IN- ROUND FIGURES 


Youngstown S. &-T. 


|? Thisihicives about $68,000000 salted away under o 


address a megting ,of the National 


jpgston, Ill. on ,S 


Jarge rally. in, pnse im .Luiv- 
arch 23, 


profit-hiding device knows as ‘‘accelerated depreciation.” 


, Y Pa we 
. - al 


CORPORATION NET PROFITS — 1948 


A WORKER'S NET PROFITS 
In 1948, an open hearth worker in the Gary Works, 
U.S. Steel, making $1.77 an hour, with a family of 
four . . . after spending for shelter, food, clothing, 


taxes, utilities, transportation, etc., etc., had a “net” 
profit at the erid of the year of 
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NEW JERSEY 


scrvton |. A SHORT STORY 


Complete In This Issue 


p { —Turn to Page 3 of Magazine Section 
Vol, XIV; No. 12 


a * March 20, 1949 


ad 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages 


Price 10 cents 
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‘KO's NEGRO RIGHTS 


or arte] 


Rent Control, Taft-Hartiey Repeal 


In Peril as Truman Basks in Florida 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 8 
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1015 Dead, 54,100 & 


- Hurt Last Year — 


~—See Page 6 


Three of last year’s 55, 
” memorial 


Speedup Robs Jerseyites of Jobs, 
USES Sieers Them Into Wage 


Cuts 


noe 


By Joseph North : 

The great Botany textile plant in Passaic, the workers 
tell you, “is playing a cat and mouse game with us.” 

Up to 1,500 of ts previous 4,000 have been laid off. 

“On rush orders,” they tell you, “they call us back. Then 
they lay us off..Then they call us back, lay us off again. 
We're in again, out again, Flanagan.” That's Botany these 
days. 

{ Botany, traditionally, behind its grim prison-like walls, 

is one of the greatest plants in the Passaic Valley. What's 


happening there is not untypical of whats happen; 
ing elsewhere, especially in those ®— a 7. —— 
two sizeable cities along the river |W? ere most of their lives: 
—Rassaic, 60,000 and Paterson, they are well in their forties. And 
130,000. Some 27,000 workers|everywhere you learn that any- 


walk the streets today in these big) body over 45 finds it next to im- 
textile centers. possible to find jobs. 


Hand in glove with lay-offs is} The employers naturally grow 
speed-up. Consider New Jersey | arrogant, more so ‘than at any 
Worsted and Gera where the y\time since the great strike of 1926. 
make woolen and worsted fabrics. ‘Things began to ‘get really tough 
They are two plants of the same around Christmas when they sud- 


firm. A girl from the spooling de-'denly got a three-day week, then 
partment: a- four-day week. Then: the re- 


“We were 80 giris. They put duced week became “normal’; 


in new machinery, 30 were laid those still working took home a 


of. Now 50-do the work 80 did drastically reduced paycheck. They 
ost the time and a half they had 


4a gotten on the six-day week, those 
sne — the — sv ree’ working nights lost the 15 percent}. 
pany will Save. wenty-t0ur! bonus when that shift was aban- 


. thousand a year in one department doned and they were shuffled 
alone. But what happens to- the around to day et 


$0 girls?” she asks. 
cn Pw combing department two Then the company started fur-| _ Le, ue. le oe |. 
; ote ther dirty work. Last week they Sa NZ 4 


_ before.” 


girls now do the work three did,|jnformed 900 workers in the pre- 
due to new machinery. In the paring department at Botany that 
weave shop where atitomatic looms|they would be cut one cent per ae aa 
are replacing the box looms 10Q/hour, Practically all the workers THOUSANDS OF JERSEYITES line up for unemployment insurance. Speedup is throwing 
were daid off the past few months.|here are women and the company| thousands out of work, while USES tries to push them into lower paying jobs. 


“Before one of us ran two looms; | eyident} t t het re- <i A 

now we have to run six,” I am sehiods they'd on . f it oma the end of two hours the foremen|board of the local and the joint; But the company reckoned 

told. » |came around and said: “Go backboard in Passaic of the Textile}without its host. The 70 men in 

then the way was paved for fur : s . , 

LONG SERVICE ther, and more drastic, pay-cuts. |'© work. The cut's out. Workers Union of America. \the department rang in, sat down 

Th vid el : 'At Forstmann’s—the big woolen| “Insubordination,” the company|for the day, then rang out. The 
Botany neckware has been run-| | * 7© Women evieny sensed cémpany in Garfield—the employ-|said. “Wasting time.” That’s what!following day, same thing. 
ning four hours a day since Jast|this, for word flew around the Moor|ers decided to fire a steward of they call it now when the steward; The union men in this shop 


September. for a stoppage. And for two hours |the machine shop named Bill Jones.|devotes his necessary time to union\were evidently weary with the 
“Many of those laid off have'nobody did a stitch of work. AtlHe is a member of the executive’ interests. (Continued on Page 15) 


r ihe “Setters! RICE & HOLMAN MEN BUCK 
C. P. Bar Unconstitutional, ver earion steneeust 


: | , } CAMDEN.—That's no American Legion parade march- 

7. or me =e ener rt | U ep $ ing every morning in front of the Rice and Holman plant 
— ) 42. «Se elit « ee _, jalong the Moorestown Pike up in Pennsauken Township. 
TRENTON.—House Speaker Hugh Mehorter (R-Gloucester) ‘and: Democratic. whip a ar st nga Fens janti-labor role—and. all agreed to 

~ T. James Tumulty of Hudson struck a snag this -week in their proposed “little Mundt- shop workers, members of UE-|%¢TV@, at the union's request, as a 
Nixon Bill” when Attorney General- Persons told them legislation barring the Communist/CIO Local 134. } panel to persuade. Rice and Hol- 
aPriy from the ballot would be® ; Almost to aman, they're World to megotiate the strike Giner- 


unconstitutivnal. an editorial War II combat veterans. And to the Rice and Holman men have 


: 
ogres and Mehorter emerged s | | N AM a man they have turned back a|received only 10 cents an hour ir 
rom their hour-long conference oya —_ tO company strikbreaking operation|Wage incréases in the last five 
with Parsons with the announce- modeled after the classic “Mo-|¥°4"s- Typical wage is that of one 
mrt hse the attomey-general JS YOUR union opposed to the Taft-Hartley Law? hawk Valley formula” worked out a rey bape 
imse would polish off the cor- Then it must act NOW to stop the Tumulty-Mehorter drive | by the NAM back in 1937. level of $f 05 an hour fon 25 
ners of their police-state bill in| to Taft-Hartleyize the entire political life of New Jersey. The strike of 200 Rice and Hol-| years experience a 5 
= mea greta: |, Like See Mertey. Taealty and Mehorter would require a skull- | man men. began Jan. 10, after the | ———-— Bb divies ie <a 
vious aim lican-| binding “loyalty” oath— | ' SET F | | 
- Democratic team was to hull pub-} __ Not only by union officers, BUT BY EVERY CANDIDATE FOR |(°"PA"Y—Guring negotiations mab 000 Mor 2) for 
lic indignation at the impending} PUBLIC OFFICE IN THIS STATE. re ee ce ee ae ~ e 


—to Public § oe Standard Oil and the NAM. set. of working rules in violation 
; of the unign contract. 

Included in the rules were pen-|. LAKEWOOD.-More than 
alties for talking on the job and—|$1,000 was raised here last Satur- 
secre on the Teanaty- douche — action Pt SOS ag produets of|day night at a Civil Rights Con- 

protest manent Mehorter control | ord Motor Co. gress meeting in defense of the 12 ° 

In its efforts to bust its em-| Communist Party national com- 
ployes’ morale, the company has|mitteeman now facing “dangerous 
trotted out every maneuver im the thoughts” trial in a New York fed- 
NAM book — from an_ injunction |eral cout. | 3 } 
handed down the third week of The meeting attended by 170 
the strike, to big ads and “co- persons : 
operative” news stories in the anti- P +e 
labor Gamden Courier, ri t down | Leon Josephson compare 
to a phony “back-to-y move-|the trial- with the beginnings of 
ment” that died a-borning. Nazism in Germany. Josephson is 

Latest low was hit last week/a former underground fighter 


hen Rice and Holman tri 


men as stclipibsootions. leased from federal penitentiary 

With one exception, every one|after a 10-month term for “con- 
of. the 10 religious leaders sought |tempt” of the House Un-American 
“nity the company, turhed down the 'Committee,  Gahed ome 


thought-control measure with as- The Republic and Democratic machines know only one “loyalty” ran ane. Compes own: 8 tion 419)! D ’ 


ve2whas ie | 


NEW JERSEY 


Martha 4 tetter 
STONE Will the 
AR MR. HOLDERMAN: 
Recently I read your newspaper statement offering the help of 
the state CIO in certain legal aspects of the campaign to free the 
Trenton Six. 
1 was glad to see the CIO finally join this fight officially, even 
though it is on a limited front. This glaring murder frameup of six 
innocent ‘Negro requires the greatest unity of all 


labor, civic and progressive organizations. 
But it was disappointing to find your state- 


to Carl Holderman: 
State ClO Really 


Move to Free the Trenton 67? 


ment held no promise of such unity. You seemed to | 


use the occasion to continue redbaiting and slan- 
@ derous attacks on the Communists, who happen to 
F4 helped initiate the Trenton Six campaign that is 
E24 now a worldwide issue. | 
ee “Communist tactics,” you said, “are designed to 
©4 discredit the entire American judicial system.” 
4 That charge is false. 
ey It is true we have exposed Mario Volpe, Mercer 
@ County prosecutor, as unfit to represent the state 
: | of New Jersey in any case involving Negroes. In 
addition to his public prosecutor's job, Volpe is also defense attur- 
ney for a Trerton nightclub which has violated the New Jersey Con- 
stitution by discriminating against Negroes. 
We Communists say this Trenton Six case is ne isolated thinz. 
Terror against the Negro people is shaping up to be a policy of gov- 
ernment. Underlying the frameup of the Trenton Six is the whole 


system of Jimcrow segregation, police beatings, job discrimination | 


and other forms of anti-Negro persecution which have sapped the 
strength of democracy in our: country. It is this policy that we 
Communists fight against. We will never stop fighting against it. 


* 


YOU said you are “opposed to the Communist Party line of 
exploiting Negroes, for political purposes.” That is slanderously false. 


Communists fight for equal rights for Negroes for two basic 
reasons. First, ne one can be a Communist who does not believe— 
without reservations—in the complete equality of all peoples. Sec- 
ond, we Communists believe the working class as a whole can never 
achieve its just claims without taking up the fight for Negro rights. 
For example, Mr. Holderman, we think the. trade unions—including 
the ClO— would be in a much stronger position today if they were - 
fighting against the elimination of Negroes from jobs in New Jer- 
seys industrial plants 

The Communist Party's program for Negro rights does not 
mean “exploiting” the Negro people. It means ADVANCING THE 
INTERESTS OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE AND HELPING 
CREATE THE ALLIES THAT CAN GUARANTEE VICTORY IN 
THEIR STRUGGLES. | | 

Indeed, Mr. k:olderman, I might suggest you direct your criti- 
cism against those who mouth phrases about “civil rights” in order 
to tie the Negro people to the apronstrings of American imperialists 
and their Marshall Plan that would continue the world system of 
colonial oppression. | 

7 
_ ‘THE FACT is, Mr. Holderman, if it had not been for the 
the campaign launched by the Communists, you would never have 
heard of the Trenton Six. And it ill becomes a labor leader to advise 
utter faith in a court system that jailed a Mooney, killed a Sacco 
and Vanzetti.and proclaims the constitutionality of the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley law. 
’ The Trenton Six donot need a “new trial,” as¢you suggest. 
They need to be freed. Their very indictment was a horrible injustice. 
. The Trenton frameup %s.a crime against six innocent men, 
against the Negro people and. against democracy itself. The Com- 
munists will join with anybody and everybody who seeks to stop 
that crime. It is up to you, Mr. Holderman, not to stand in the way 
of the CIO doing the same, , 
Sincerely, 
MARTHA STONE 
Chairman, New Jersey Communist Party 


By Justine Eisenberg 


for a 10-cent wage increase be- 
fore a union-mapagement arbitra- 
tor. 


At Forstmann, a two-day 
“ounch-in” strike of 70: machine 
shop workers resulted in complete 
victory with the . reinstatement 
Monday of William Jones, depart- 
ment shop steward. 


| 


Jones, who is also chairman of 
Local 656 executive committee 
‘and a member of the TWUA Pas- 
saic Joint Board, had been fired 


‘just a week before for “being off 


[the job too much.” Since pursuit 


of the maintenance men’s griev- 
‘ance carried him all over the mill, 
his dismissal was actually an at- 
‘tempt by the company to prevent 
taking up any of the machine shop 
men’s grievances. 


Tuesday morning the 70-odd 
maintenance men _ punched in. 
Tuesday afternoon they punched 
- But that was all they did that 
ay. 


They repeated the action Wed- 
nesday and went back to work 
‘Thursday only after Charles Ser- 
raino, Passaic Joint Board man- 
ager and TWUA state director, 


reported company agreement to 
decide the case no later than Mon- | 
day. Serraino’s hand was forced 
‘by decision of the entire local ex- 
ecutive board to support Jones 
and his fellow-workers’ action. 

a 


_AT BOTANY, more than 700 
Preparing Dept. workers answered 
with: a spontaneous stoppage 
when the company tried to put 
across a one-cent wage cut. The 
workers won their demand for 
withdrawal of the wage cut after 
a two-hour stoppage. The -action 
took place the same day. Forst-. 
mann mainténance men began 
their two-day “punch-in” strike. 

It followed a similar job stop- 
page in the Ring-spinning depart- 
ment, where workers sat down to 
protest the firing of a Negro girl 
helper who couldn't keep pace 
with intensified company speed- 


| 


PASSAIC.—Job stoppages in Passaic’s two bi 
an attempted wage-cut, reversed dismissal of a CIO Textile Workers Union shop steward 
and forced company agreement to arbitrate the firing of a Negro speed-up victim. The 
stoppages, involving hundreds of workers, broke out in three separate departments at 


Botany and Forstmann mills as Forstmann workers were preparing to take their demands 
@- 
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Wool Sitdowns Lick — 
Wage Cut, Firing 


ggest woolen mills last week beat back 


was called in and the case forced 
to the top of the long list of ar- 
bitration cases, the workers warn- 
ing of stronger action to come if 
the case isn’t handled swiftly. 
Back of the solidarity action is 
widespread resentment at increas- 
ed — and layoffs at Botany. 
New machines in the ring-spinning 
department require helpers to 
“watch three sides’—that is, han- 
dle material coming out of three 


A rash of “double ends” resulted 
from the 50 percent speedup, 
since the workers can't watch the 
material as- closely as they used 
to. The girl whose dismissal 
prompted the stoppage had been 
fired for a double end. 

Tension due to increased speed- 
up has been heightened at Botany 
by recent layoffs and a company 
policy of calling in workers for 


machines at once, instead of two. 


rush orders, followed by more lay- 


offs on completion of the order. 


— 
—— 


‘ 


three-quarter mark by Sunday. 

Meteor performance of _ the 
week was Hudson, which shot up 
from a last-place 29 percent to hit 
50 percent with just $2.50 short 
of $4,000. | 

The Hudson -fund-raisers made 
good on a blunt pledge at a state 
meeting of county campaign com- 
mittees with Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn two weeks ago to shoulder 
into the top brackets after tailing 
the state. 

Still pacing the state, however, 
was Farm with $4,406.57, repre-| 
senting close to 63 percent of its’ 
goal. 

And still hot behind was Essex, 
which registered $13,807.15, or 
57.7 percent of its total, 

The Essex organization . pulled 
away from. its. official competitor. 
Union, which hit only 53 percent 
—$3,185 in .cash—after challenging 
the Essex organization at the state 
campaign meeting; when the two 
counties were only three-tenths of 
a percent apart. 

But Union edged ahead of 
Camden when the South Jersey 


up. TWUA business agent Timko 


) 


Fund Drive Shoots 
Past Midway Mark 


NEWARK.—The New Jersey Communist Party's $70,000 
fund drive rolled past the midway this week with at least six 
county organizations—Farm, Essex, .Union, Middlesex, Cam- 
den and Hudson—shooting for the © 


week's 50.2 percent with $2,514.-_ 
10. | 

Nosing Camden out for fourth 
place honors was Middlesex. with 
91.7 percent, or $1,553.65. 

Other county standings were: 
Mercer, $2,575.85, or 42.9 per- 
cent; — $1,551, or 38.5 ~ 
cent, and Passaic in last place 
with $2,597.25 at the 37 percent 
mark. , 
State total Monday was $36,- 
403.17, a little more than 52 per- 
cent of the $70,000 goal due in 
two weks. 


BULLETIN | 

NEWARK.—TIwo Essex County 
Communist Party. clubs this week 
went over the top im their fund 
drives—and kept right on going. 

Top honors went to Newark’s 
7th Ward, a brand new club or- 
‘ganized only four weeks ago. Set- 
iting themselves a $300 target 
when the club was chartered, the 
7th Warders hit $400 at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

Official first place, however, was 
won by North Newark, a commu- 
nity club which upped its own 
quota from $500 to $600 and 


organization stood still at last 


theft hit $650 this week. 


SPEEDUP ROBS JERSEYITES OF JOBS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
spineless policy of Rieve and Co. 
and a 


work. At first she knew I was 
looking _ everywhere. _ Then she 
had to get a job. Then it was tough 
on the kids. Things got bad at 
home. . Arguments started. We 
split up.” 

Thus capitalism, which unctu- 
ously speaks of its concern for the 
lsanctity of the home, breaks up 
homes. What's happening to this 
man can be multiplied many-fold, 
I discovered. 


VE PROGRAM 


In contrast to the surrender pol- 
icy of the TWUA is the UE - 
gram for the jobless. The fatter 
union has chalked up victories for 
its unemployed and evidences what 
can be done if there’s a will. 

For example, it wrested agree- 


| 


work aniless 


More: they are able to win 
a jeg from Trenton on behalf 
of those who lost jobs at bankrupt 
Callite Tungsten in Union City to 
receive compensation pPayments 
without the long harrowing wait. ~ 

Their legislative —— for 
New Jersey includes following 
— proposals for a compre- 

msive and well-functioning un- 
employment insurance system. 

A special appropriation for ad- 
ministrative expenses to supple- 
ment federal funds. : 

That the unemployment insur- 
ance law be amended to accom- 
plish the following. purposes: 

® Raise the minimum weekly 
benefits from $9 to $15 and the 
maximum from $22 to $3 a. week. 

© In additi 7 ly 

benefits ‘for unem- 


P 

at least $5 for the first t, 

$4 for the second, $3 for the third. 

it crore gpa to employes 
‘non-profit organizations: -gov- 

ernment workers, farm workers and 


eal 


or more workers). 3 

® Provide payment of benefits 
to workers who are locked out or 
who are on strike, with the same 
rules applying to strikers as to un- 
employed workers. 

® Repeal worker contribution 
requirements. 

©@ Eliminate the experience rat- 
ing provisions of the law which 
saves millions of dollars for big 
business and encourages the com- 


_— to contest workers’ claims 
or meme a 

® Repeal new requirement that 
worker must pactg, et $270 
ings to be eligible for benefits. 

® Repeal the recent amendment 
that the worker must demonstrate 
he is “actively seeking work’ in 
order to collect benefits. 

® Decentralize the adminisira- 
tion of UCC by having initial 
claims decided in the local offices 
instead of Trenton and provide for 


fits. 
So the movement .to. 


jobless. slowly, gets, under. 


and $660 minimum in base earn-}i 


over-the-counter payment of bene-| 
Bronert “a 


Jersey. It is hampered by the sell- 
out policy of most in AFL and . 
CIO top brackets, but necessity 
prods; Awareness grows that the 
companies are g speed-up 
on a giant scale, are installing 
labor-cutting machinery to create 
an a unemployed they can 
use to unions in‘ their rush to 


war, 

A job must still be done to per 
suade the j that 
their evils lie in Wall S 


| 
| 

tood ining thel 
eee bao Feed rae 


family hell 
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ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


ONE TEAM FROM the state of Illinois, Loyola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 


in the upset of upsets. 


Now comes Illinois, champ of the Big 


Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half of the NCAA tourney. 
The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big. 


10 game, are a jet propetied high 
driver in Dwight Eddleman. Th 
tucky plays Villanova. 


Winners clash on Tuesday. 


scoring outfit with a tremendous 


e meet Yale Monday while Ken- 
Last two Big 


Ten entries, Wisconsin and Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 


and Holy Cross respectively. 


Cleveland Policy 


Pays Off 
Surprise Star 


Negro Lefthander Walks Into Camp, Asks 


Trial, Beats 


With 


Giants Twice 


TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro left- 


hander, walked into this camp 


Boudreau he had heard the 


criminate against ballplayers for 
color of skin. “That's right,” said 
Boudreau. “Id like a tryout,” said 
Welmaker, “I think I can’ make 
a. 


‘Welmaker, who had pitched 
successfully in the Negro leagues 
several years back and then hurled 


in Latin America, limbered up un- 
der the gaze of Muddy Ruel, who 
on apm his report.. “Let’s watch 


im a while,” said Ruel. 


One day later Welmaker was 
thrown in against the Giants in 
the 10th inning of a free-hitting 
ballgame and calmly retired three 
batters to become the winning 
pitcher. The very next day, with 
the score tied 8-8, and the Giants 
hot off a five-run rally, Welmaker 

gain took the hill. He hurled 
. more shutout innings, yield- 
ing one hit and one walk and fan- 
ning three. A home run by sec- 
ond string catcher Murray won 
for the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
and a great catch by Larry Doby 
saved it. Welmaker, the man who 
walked into camp to see if what 
he had heard was true, had beaten 
the big league Giants two days in 
a row and was the talk of the 
camp. ' 

The addition of Welmaker 
brings the total of Negro players 
here to six. Satchel Paige, re- 
porting after a winter's rest at 185, 
gaid he was in the best shape of 


recent years and raring to go. 


© 


last week and told Lou 
Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


Minose and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 
third sacker and a strong right- 
handed pitcher, went well for. the 
Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost-up to Triple A ball, possibly 


to San Diego. Although Minoso 
has been clouting hard enough to 
warrant a long look in Cleveland 


uniform. 
- ae e 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despite a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 
League team breaking the old 
color line. 


HALL OF FAME 
OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. — Thirty-two 
“greats” of college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 


college basketball Hall of Fame 
elections. 


Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest Clare Allen, University ot 
Kansas; Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 
cuse; Justin M. Barry, University 
of Southern California; Howard G. 
Cann, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 
Edmundson, retired, former U. of 
Washington. 


Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter: Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George E. 
Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 
Lambert, Purdue; Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 
son, Utah; Clarence M. Price, Cali- 
fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
tucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 
1921-23, George Glamack, center, 
North Carolina, 1940-41; Victor 
Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 1925- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1998-30: Robert Kurland, 
center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46; 
Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stantord, 


-not clean cut it hardly seems to be hap 


initial Helms Athletic Foundation’s | 


Ashworth Thompson, 


1936-38; Edward McNichol, guard, 
Pennsylvania, 1915-17; 


Montana State, 
George Wooden, guard, Purdue, 1930-32. 


‘On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and portion | 
and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process an 
ing. m4 ari veteran ce 

icks up a 10-year-old newspaper and glances at the Dox scores 
right well oa te amazement, “Every team is all changed. When 
did all this happen?” } 

So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names, These are rookies 
and maybe all of them won't become familiar. But most of them 
will, They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 


» records and early reports from the spring training camps. 


WALTER DROPO-Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
from Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
player in, the, Garden, using his 6-foot 5%-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first draft 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 
in favor of baseball. A smart move. ; 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance in style 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks. 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor league post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he can't be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. We'll see. 

Picking up aames on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 

Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. Last year, first in organized -base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club late in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball, Also smart and beautiful control. Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss, 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in ors 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League, This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But youll hear the name by and by, 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning ho-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 
more about his craft,moved up ladder gradually with two years at 
Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 
racy in New England baseball. - Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise, A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 
high minors. 

DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. Played a little toward 
seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St. 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy's footsteps. and then some. Hit 
345 in Sally League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 
(lot of extra basers) when brought up in August; Very assured ~ 
looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1943-46;| The second elections to the Hell 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi-|of Fame will be held in March, 
cago, 1908-10; John Schommer,|1950. The hall is sponsored by 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John/the Helms Athletic Foundation 


forward,| which promotes interest in sports 
1927-30; John 


athletics. 


VERO BEACH, Fila.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
saw. 

+ For more than a month it is the 
training ground for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their ‘farm clubs, 
and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 
them go through their paces. 

It is more than a baseball camp, 
it is a kind of a combination fra- 
ternity house, GI barracks, high- 


> 


there are Doby, Art Wilson, Oreste 


rary, neighborhood movie 


Besides Paige and Welmaker, libra juke joint, YMCA, public/th 


Orange juice stand and a_high 
school cafeteria, 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin’ Down the 
River” and “Red Roses for a Blue 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only.”: There also 
are pocket billiards tables. 

For the players who brought 
eir wives, a privilege which ex- 
tended only to Dodger regulars, 


house, soda fountain, motor court, 


‘pleasant and commodious cottages 


and honors those who have helped — 


of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided, 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over in one corner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
rildt giving out with a wide veri- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano. He ranged from 
Fats Waller to Francis Craig 
renditions and finally wo up 


with a full dress Eddie 


Doagertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


technique. He was terrific. 
about 20 other rookies st 
around keeping time, 

Arrildt probably will be one of 
the performers in the Saturday 
“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 
thur Mann, executive assistant 
boss Branch Rickey and the “ld 
pro” of the New York 
writers show, Mann has assems- 


bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
cludes broadcaster Red 


Oh ; 
And « bot 


Duchin | all of them well used, 
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— Gime Wave Fake 
~ Hides City Graft 


PHILADELPHIA.—Police last week turned 
the murder of two State Liquor Store clerks into 


a vicious attack against the entire Negro commu- 
nity in South Philadelphia. 


Following the shooting the entire Negro community 

- ‘was invaded as if' it were foreign territory, Thousands of 

—— who have lived in the area many years, suddenly 
ound themselves under suspicion. 


Homes were invaded indiscriminately, Patrons in tay- 
erns on an ordinary Saturday night were searched. 


* 


AS ONE NEWSPAPER reported “Detectives in 
teams of two or three were making a door-to-door canvass 
of the focal area.” | 

- “Seizures of possible suspects brought into the hun- 
dreds the number questioned in a little more than 24 
hours.” ' 

More than 900 police were concentrated in an area 
f two square miles, This is some 20 percent of Phila- 

Aelphia’s police force jammed into slightly more than 

one-one-hundredth of a percent of the city’s area. ; 
The Philadelphia Inquirer described this invasion: 

“Girded to the teth with sub-machine guns, sawed-off 

shotguns, tear gas pistols, riot sticks and revolvers, the 
_army of searchers concentrated on a densely populated 
two-square mile area. .. .” 


Prey weg) Fore 


* 


IN TRENTON, N, J., police whipped up a similar 
hysteria in a holdup which led to the arrest of six Negro 
{workers who were sentenced to death. The case of the 
“Trenton 6” is now referred to nationally as the Scotts- 
boro case of the North. 

Capitalism with its constant desire to divide the peo- 


kw ee nied one Three of last year’s 35,000 mine casualties as they were interviewed during the 


This is patterned after the Nazi th of “racial miners’ memorial stoppage last week in the Merey Mospital, Pittsburgh: (Left to right) 


superiority,” which held the eJwish and other national (Charl : 
groups collectively responsible for acts in thelr areas. _— Smatky, Frank Kotula, Charles Dutko, 


* 
THAT THIS I$ the police mentality was revealed ty e 
bictaed book by & Gordon Beown, vr Wai 25 M 
Nee savetivs Bureau Municipal Reseach of Pr y pi ’ in ers 
and the Police,” B 
i pateces Left the Pit 
ege t i | 
vee fall ao pew at there are racia ind ies ? % 


_ Brown cites an example; “Detective officers said, ‘You 0 
es Continued on Page 1-A) ' ey ibid ais: Brien __. -Story on Page § 
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union committeeman, Thomas Knee, said the company had 
a share-the-work agreement. 

The miners the only action they could—they sat down under 
the earth’s surface in an unlit, ‘unheated mine pit. 

THIRTY MINERS stayed underground for 12 hours, starting 
at 7 a.m. on Monday, March 7. Nine others stayed down 24 hours, 
coming up Tuesday morning. And the final group of 21 miners 
stayed down 32 hours, coming up Tuesday, March 8, at 3:05 p.m. 

They remained underground without food, light or heat for 32 
hours in a protest demand for work. 

They resisted the demands of the company and their own dis- 
trict union leaders; who kept ‘telephoning down into the mine, plead- 
ing for them to come up. _. | 

: The sitdown dle: of their protest was finally called off and 
they continued their ‘strike above ground until a meeting in their 
union hall Wednesday night. 

These 60 sitdown miners are among the 300,000 miners who 
are unemployed, part or full time, according to Sen. Martin (R-Pa). 

THESE 60 SITDOWN strikers are among the several million 
men and women throughout the country working short weeks. 

Their sitdown was a desperate and militant protest against being 
forced to join the 5,000,000 in the country not able to find’ any work 
at all. ee 

The Gallitzin underground sitdown strikers were speaking for 
all these unemployed millions and the millions more who didn't want: 
to be among them. / 

Their action makes clear once again what the united strength 
of the nation’s 16,000,000 organized workers could accomplish. / 

The labor movement in this state can follow / the dramatic 
protest of the 60 sitdown strikers and demand of all legislators in 
Washington and Harrisburg: 

SIT DOWN AND DO NOT MOVE UNTIL YOU TAKE IM- 
MEDIATE EMERGENCY ACTION TO MEET THE IMMEDIATE 
EMERGENCY NEEDS OF AMERICA’S GROWING UNEM- 


violated 


PENNSYLVANIA 


60 Soft Coal Miners in Nations 
~ First Sitdown Strike tor Jobs 


Sixty soft coal miners last week staged the country’s first sit-down strike against unemploy- 
ment. They work for the Argyle Coal Co. of Gallitzin, near Altoona. They were getting two and 
three days work a week while the Same company’s neighboring mine was working five days. Their 


fe, 


Sitdown’ Dramatizes 


Mine Joblessness 

For months prior to the miners 
current two-week “memorial stop- 
page, 300,000 miners were re- 
ported to be totally or partially 
unemployed. 

For months there have been 
brief rank and file stoppages 
throughout Pennsylvania and West 
‘Virginia protesting speed-up, rate- 
cutting, safety violations, and other 
serious and growing grievances. 

Just before the “memorial stop- 
page,” a sit-down strike of 60 
miners dramatized the serious un- 


emplovment = situation that all 
workers face today, and that 


after their “memorial stoppage” 


as it did before. 


i. _ 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of the Daily 


PLOYED MILLIONS! 


Worker, America’s fighting news- 
paper. . 


* 


Shostakovitch to Speak — 


At Philly Peace Rally 


PHILADELPHIA. — Philadelphia youth who recently extended a hand of friendship 
to the youth of Leningrad should get a direct answer from Dimitri Shostakovich when the 
famed Soviet composer of the war-born Leningrad Symphony appears here next week at 


4 


a rally for peace. This meeting is 
only part of the tremendous drive 
already underway in Philadelphia 
demonstrating that. the: people 
want no part of a. war for Wall 
Street profits. | 

COMMUNISTS. HERE. are 
sparking the peace fight.. In the 
past two weeks they. have dis- 
tributed more than 120,000 leaflets 
backing statements by William Z. 
Foster and Eugene Dennis that 
the*Communist Party will do all in| 
its power to halt the drive for war 
by the giant monopolies. 

At the same time it was an- 
nounced that a mass rally spon- 
sored by the Communist Party for 

ace and democratic rights will 
* held Friday, April 8, at the 
Broadwood Hotel. Basic to thie 
peace fight is the defense .cam- 
paign of the 12 Communist lead- 
ers now on trial in New York. — 

The meeting at which Shosta- 
kovich will appear is sponsored by 
the Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions. It is scheduled 
for Town Hall, March 30. 

Appearing with the composer 
will be dozens of artists, scientists 
and cultural leaders from - Italy, 
France, Poland,, USSR, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, England, Norway 
and India, stumping the United 
States in behalf of peace. 

* 

AMONG THE SPEAKERS will 
be: Paul Eluard, French poet; 
Maria Michi, Italian star 
of the films “Open City” and 
“Paisan”; English novelist Louis 


GREETINGS to the youth 
sent by the Young Progressives of 


The greetings to Leningrad 
youth were extended by the Young 
Progressives of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. <A copy of this greetin 
was sent to hundreds of youth or- 
ganizations in this area, along with 
an appeal to President Truman, 


5 ple. throughout the world, 


of Leningrad, with a pledge of 


unity and cooperation for securing peace, jobs, and education were 


Eastern Pennsylvania. Bob Logan 


signs the document while looking on (lI. to r.) are Lauren Taylor, 
Ann Ginitis, Sonia Gechtoff, Eli Lipshutz, Jack Rosen, Bob Logan. 


In their greeting; the’ Young 
Progressives said: “JOBS, EDU- 
ATION, HOMES—NOT WAR-— 


8 | are our needs and united in friend- 


ship and cooperation with Soviet 
youth and~ youth all over the 


threatens to hit the miners again}- 


| produce the basic fuel on which 


Invaded by 


Negro Community 


Police 


| (Continued from Page 1) : 
don’t have too much trouble with Negroes if you keep 


—ooo 
———~SS 


them in their place.’ ” ® 
The police invasion of South 
Philadelphia puts this idea into 


action. 
* 


WHILE THOUSANDS of Ne- 

groes are being terrorized and 
crime and _ corruption prevail, 
many Negroes have been framed- 
up, jailed, shot and beaten regu- 
larly. . 
Bayard Jenkins, 19 - year - old 
Negro, is in jail convicted for a 
murder to which a white man has 
already confessed. Although this 
white man, Herbert Gulembo, con- 
fessed to police in Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, and they are convinced he 
is the vole. | Philadelphia's po- 
lice and GOP Administration con- 
tinually refuse to ask for his ex- 
tradition. 

Jethroe Carter, 15 - year - old 
Negro boy, was shot and killed 
by a private policeman last sum- 
mer while playing on the streets 
in South Philadelphia. . 

This private cop will come to 
trial next Wednesday. 

* 


THE PEOPLE MUST make 
sure that the hysteria whipped up 
in this case does not divert them 
from,the greater crimes of the City 
administration. Their graft. and 
corruption, only partially uncov- 
eréd, is made possible with the 


aid of criminal elements. . 


The Local administration tries te 
divert the wrath of the people from 
their own crimes through anti 
labor hysteria, as in the PTC strike, 
and with manufactured “crimé 
waves.” 

South Philadelphia with its large 
Negro population, is also the home 
of thousands of Italian and Jewish 
people. 

They must not ‘allow this anti- 
Negro hysteria to take hold in the 
community. 

It is in the interests of the Italian 
and Jewish people, as well as = 
entire community, Negro a 
white, to fight against any divisive 
action. = 

* 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
and all community organizations 
must rally against this police in- 
vasion which threatens the civil 
rights of the whole Negro people. 
This pattern, if continued, can only 
help those who wan to whip up 
racial tension and strife. 

A number of organizations and 
leading citizens have already met 
on the initiative of the Civil Rights 
Congress to~ launch a campaign 
against this police terror. : 

The Communist Party has is- 
sued an appeal to Negro and whité 
people to join in defeating. this 
reactionary attack. .They. .havé 
joined with other progressives to 
organize protest activities. 


ltTakesalawtoGet 
fA Shower for W. 


CHARLESTOWN, W. Va. 
For, tens of millions of peo- 


the splendor of American 


civilization is summed up in 
Our immaculate plumbing. In a 
word, the American bathroom, 
shower, silent flushing water closet, 
streamlined. tile, etc. 

But here’ in the world’s greatest 
soft-coal center, the miners who 


our whole economy. rests, are not 


by law proviney, ome bathhouses. 


_ FIFTEEN SOFT-COAL prodic- 
ing states have bathhouse laws, 


producer of them all. This crime 
which produces so much needless 
suffering is to be repaired this year 


Cyphers Bathhouse Bill is passed 
by the state legislature. 

* One old miner, crippled with 
arthritis and living on the union’s 
welfare fund, had this to say about 
the Cyphers bill: 

“If they had a bill like this in 
my time, tens of thousands like me 
would be well today. I remember 
coming out of the - mines after | 
working in a wet place and havin 


Va. Coal Mi 


but not West Virginia, the biggest} 


if a bill known. as H. 110, the|beca 


wet and coming home -with’ them 
frozen to my skin. That’s why‘ I’m 
crippled with arthritis today.” °. 

IN A MOVING LETTER to all 
mine locals, J. M. Cyphers, of Me- 
Dowell County, known as the “coal 
bucket of the nation,” wrote: 

“I have been a miner and 4 union 
man all my life. -1 am a member 
of Local Union 6206 in Gary Hol- 
low, and I have been six times a 
delegate to our international con- 
ventions. 

“I know what the miners néed, 
and that is why I am pushing this 
bill, in preference to the weak 
ones which have been ‘introdu 
at this session. Q : 
“At my age, I have tio personal 
axe to grind, no political éareer to 
build up. That is not why I a 
pushing this bill. I am pushin tt 

use it is a crying shame that 
West Virginia, the biggest soft-coal 
eae we in the country, has no 
bathhouse legislation, while 15 less 
important soft-coal producing states 
do have such legislation.” 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
has written all mine locals asking 
them to back the Cyphers bill, 
poe out that it was ae 

e Progressive Party campaig) 
bat] rty paign 


’ 


, Golding, author of “Mr. Emanuel” 
and “Magnolia Street,” and Piotor 
Pavienko, Soviet writer. ce 


Rally for.Peace,. 


g egislation that five bills 


were introduced this year im the 


State legislature. * 
is e re 


to walk home half a mile or a mile 
in, winter weather with my clothes 


world, these will become a 
reality.” : 


8 


rabeleac 


calling upon him to re-open peace 
talks with the Soviet Union. 
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~ Jenkins Fight Spurred, | 
Cops Differ on Murder — 


- PHILADELPHIA. — As more than 51 leading ministers pr seg 
27 as “Free Jenkins Sunday” m churches throughout the city, Mi 
authorities continued to. Ret on the confession of Herbert Gulembo to.the murder of 


Mrs. Kathryn Meller for which® 
Jenkins faces the electric chair. | 


Assistant District Attorney Ray- 
morfl Speiser last week again dis- 
missed the confession Gulembo 
made to Saginaw police. This time 
he charges that Gulembo's confes- 
sion was due to the “psychology 
of small town police to solve a big 
murder because it helped pub- 


licit 

The statement by Speiser, who 
got a guilty verdict against Jen- 
kins, 19-year-old Negro, was wired 


LVANIA 


to. sponsor March 
and Philadelphia 


the statement by Lt. Joseph Bu- 
genske of Saginaw, published in 
the Pa. Worker last week: . 


“I was surprised that your au- 
thorities dismissed his (Gulembo) 
signed ‘statement. They came here 
‘and said he had no part in Mrs. 
Meller’s murder. I think they acted 


too hastily.” 
* 


THE MOVEMENT to extradite 
Gulembo is gaining momentum 
here as it became increasingly evi- 


to Saginaw by the Free Jenkins 


Committee. The wire referred to 


dent that the authorities are de- 


termined to execute aaa 


Jenkins 
injan aroused public obtains his| 


freedom. 
Jenkins is in jail. His death sen-. 


tence has not yet been formally) 
pronounced, pending appeal for a} 


new trial. 

The demand next Sunday; to 
Free Jenkins and extradite Gulem- 
bo, is expected to reach tens of 
thousands of people, as the Com- 
mittee. reported that churches 
throughout the city are joining the 
Free Jenkins Day. The program 
includes: 


Steelmen’s Unity Hit 
In Kondrath ClO Bolt 


READING. — Andrew Kondrath,. sub-district director of the CIO United Steelwork- 
ers, publicly displayed his unprincipled struggle for power last week, when he attempted 
to split the steel union and bolted into the AFL. His attempt to move a section of the 
steel union into the AFL was made® 


with no apparent support from 
rank and file steelworkers. 

Kondrath is a Democratic State 
Legislator, and in his long, behind- 
the-scenes fight with District Di- 
rector, George Medrick, revealed 
his long record of acting in op- 
position to the best interests of 
the rank and file. 

Only last year at the State CIO 
Convention, he moved that all res- 
olutions dealing with wages and 
other problems vital to the rank 
and file be referred to the exec- 


-ACTU Rapped 
In Radio Talk | 


E. PITTSBURGH. — If workers 
at the Westinghouse plant here 


knew the truth about the Grand!’ 


Jury system which indicted the 12 
Communist leaders, ACTU leaders | 
in their union (UE Local 601) 
would never have dared introduce 
a resolution condeming the ‘12’ at 
a Local. membership. meeting, 
February. 13. 

This ,is the charge made by. 
Dave Grant, secretary of the E. 
Pittsburgh Communist Party, in a 
radio address over station WLOA. 
Grant told how. the Grand Jury 
had been stacked with bankers 
and big business executives. He 
challenged the ACTUers to a de- 
bate on the indictment of the 
Communists. 


— SALE 
Final Week 


Free with each purchase 
of $1.00 or more 


TARAS FAMILY 
A prise novel of the Ukraine under 
German a tac daa 
by Beris Gerbatey 


OTHER SPECIALS 
| . ‘REAL FDR — 


Was 
(Intreduction) by Fener $2.50 


BEYOND LOST mo 
Eugene Weinsteck 


STORIES NEAR AND FAR 


PEOPLE ON. OUR : SIDE. 
Sdgar Snow 
KINCSBLOOD ROYAL — : 


|, WIND II IN THE OLIVE TREE 


|opposed now to *AFL raiding of 


utive board. 

Now he is trying to move steel- 
workers into the AFL without 
even consulting them. 

* 

HIS ACTION REFLECTS the 
thinking of many right-wing labor 
leaders today, who regard the la- 
bor movement as their own private 
domain with which they may do 
as. they please, regardless of the 
= and wishes of the rank and 

€ 

Fed up with this type of dicta- 

tion, Joe Steelworker is fighting 
back. This nationwide battle with- 
in the CIO United, Steelworkers 
for democracy, for higher wages 
and ne emf working conditions 
was: recently reflected in ‘steel dis- 
trict 7, where rank and filers built 
their own. -militant movement 
against the Murray: machine. 
The. Communist Party has al- 
ways fought for and_ participated 
in workers’ efforts to build labor 
junity against wage cutting, speed- 
up: and for improved working con- 
ditions. 

Last year the Communist Party 
fought CIO attempts to raid AFL 
‘|zailroad workers in Reading. . 

The Communist Party is just as 


j 


pCIO steelworkets:~ 

Communists oppose raiding of 
-any -kind, whether -between CIO 
unions or between the AFL and 
CIO. 

Raiding and unprincipled splits 
of any kind are harmful to 7% 
Only through unity of the rank 
and file can workers win their de- 
mands, especially now when em- 
ployers’ ‘attacks are greater than 
ever. | 

Kondrath’s action was reported 
only by “The New Era,” AFL or- 
gan in Reading. 

His maneuver may ‘be linked 
to George Rhodes, general~ man-|. 
ager of “The New Era,” AFL or- 
gan in Reading and-the ONLY 
newspaper to report it. Rhodes 
is an AFL leader here and a Dem- 
ocratic Congressman who, © with 
Kondrath, is attempting to make} 
the labor movement an adjunct of 
the Democratic Party machine ‘in 
preparation for the coming elec- 


tions. 
. 


THIS SHOULD make rank and 
filers think twice before support- 
ing Democratic hack politicians, 
cums Sie time Bie side at tn 


PROGRESSIVE 


BOOKSHOP 


ead Ss. Pre a “ly ag oy 
Phone” Ki bats 


Lei i, 


bor leader. 

Kondrath’s opponent in the 
Steelworkers Union is George Med- 
rick, whom 400 rank and file steel- 
workers denounced in’ Williams- 


pice mor act) . 
eure 


Bethichem Steel plant there. 


The fight for higher wages, 
against speed-up, against the Taft- 
Hartley Law, against all the at- 
tacks sweeping the nation today 
against labor, cannot be won by 
depending upon men like Kon- 
drath, Medrick or Rhodes. 

Only a rank and file united in 


the struggle for their needs, can 
win the battle. 


CULTURAL, 
TOPICAL AND 


OTHERWISE... 


By Margaret Winslow - 


DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR, 
Pierre Van Paassen will speak at 
the third in the-Progressive Forum 
series, this Saturday (March 19) at: 
the Academy of Music Foyer, He 
will speak.on Israel.. There will be 
square dancing. and: folk dancing 
afterward. 


THIS SUNDAY (March 20) the} 
Dance Workshop of the YMHA, 
under the direction of Elfrieda 
Mahler will present Old and New 
Jewish ‘and Palestinian Dances, in 
celebration of Jewish Music Month. ) 
At the Fleisher Auditorium, Broad 
and Pine Sts. Admission free. The 
program starts at 8:30. 


AT THE MOVIES: Princess 
Theatre, 10th and - Market sts.: 
Paisan Trans-Lux-15th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Red Shoes. At the -Uni- 
versity Museum, 33rd and Spruce 
sts: A color travelogue of Canada: 
Canada, New World to the North. 
at 3 PM Sunday, admission free. 

At the Art Museum, 26th and. 
Parkway: Saturday and, Sunday, at 
I PM and 3 PM: Dead of Night: 
an English-made set of four stor- 
iés of the weird and supernatural, 
with Michael Redgrave, 


IN CONJUNCTION with the 
Annual, Fellowship Exhibition, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts is initiating a series of 
(chamber) music concerts for 
March. The music will be per- 
formed by young Philadelphians 
Wednesday, (March 24), They 

perform two works: Tele- 
manns suite for the Flute and 
Strings and Arthur Bliss’ Quintet 
for Clarinet and String Quartet. 

George. Rochberg, of the Curtis 
Institute will discuss the music 
played on the program, and Dom- 
enica Vittorini w discuss the re- 
lationship of the art form to its 
period in time. 


SUNDAY, MAR 


Officials Duck Blame 


|For Unsanitary Homes 


By Harold Spencer . 
PHILADELPH:A. 

EIGHT HUNDRED FAMILIES living at the Shipyard Homes 

are watching the homes they rent fall into disrepair and 

‘overrun by rats—because the United States. peg 

which owns the project and the Pennsylvania Commonwealth which 

manages it don’t want to spend the money to make the necessary 


The excuse for this shameless situation was on to me by 
Walter E. Allessandroni, executive director of ‘Philadelphia 
Housing ‘Authority, the agency set up by the State to operate the 

- federally-owned homes. I called him at his office in the 

of Education Building and asked him what could be done to get 

relief for tenants complaining of leaky roofs, cracked floors, broken 

toilets, sagging walls, etc., as reported after my investigation in last 

_ week’s Worker. 

“We could never get enough money to make all the repairs 
that are needed on those houses,” said Mr. Allessandroni. “They 
are in such bad shape that the proper thing to do would be to tear 
them down. But we can’t do that, because there is no place for 
those people to go.” 

“In view of the fact that people are living in those houses now, 
many with little children,” I asked, “can’t you at least make such 
repairs as are required by the Philadelphia Housing law?” 

: Allessandroni answered: “This is a federal project. We are 

not subject to the city law. However, we will do whatever we can 

within our budget to make the place ‘habitable. You must give us 
reports of c cases.” 
» 


THE WORKER is submitting a het of specific cases to Mr. 
Allessandroni and will report the action taken on them. Also, a 
complaint is being registered of flooded streets in the vicinity of 
3200 block of Hicks St. The tenants want a sewer built there to 
drain off the water. 


government ible for enforcing the housing law. I asked him 
if his office d force the Authority to make repairs. 

“There is nothing I can do. It’s a State and Federal affair, 
not in my jurisdiction,” confirmed Mr. Packer. 

Tenants at the project are getting together to submit com- 
plaints of bad housing in an organized form. Many of them showed 
‘me leaflets from the Progressive Party which announced that its 


Housing Committee stands ready to offer help. The leaflets are be- 
ing saved and studied. 


Class Angles — 


lannnn=-2===-=:By Catherine Fro 


‘Best Dressed’ Socialite ; 
Leads a Tough Life 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WARNING TO WOMEN: Dont do it—don't try to be one of 
the 10 best-dressed women of Philadel _ that is. 

It's too hard; requites too much forti 

We speak, it must be admitted, not zed experience.- Not 
even second- or third-hand experience. We've never even talked to 
| the person who talked to the person who said “Good morning, 
-Ima‘am,” to one of Philadelphia’s best-dressed. 

But we know it must: bea hard job ‘from foHowing the series 
in the Sunday Bulletin. -Every week or so, one of the 10 best- 
dressed: of this city ‘is interviewed: in her home. And the lady 
reporter :presents a harrowing 
burdensome chores of .these well-heeled slick shicks. 

Take, for instance, the life of Mrs. Roberta Jennings Pew. 
Sheronas, of. Ardmore. 

In. the first place, this charming lady of | Pennsylvania Pew 
extraction. has . to: live in. a hand-me-down—a 90-year-old mansion. 
overlooking the Howard Pew’ estate. Ninety, of course, is just the 
awkward: age—too young to be an antique, too old to be “moderne” 
and full of cubes and rectangles. 

Mrs. Sheronas is charmingly deprecatory about her home, 
She refers.to its “19th century cheesecake” architecture, calls. 
.some of her furniture ° ‘strictly early pulhnan,” and speaks wistfully 
of planning some day to “do things’ to improve her living condi- 


tions. 
* 


IT REALLY must be hard on her. Imagine ails to live 
in a- house with a 40 by 25-foot living room (considerab y larger 
_ than the entire first floor of most row homes), a swimming poo 
and a brick terrace surrounding the house on all sides! Tough 

You might think, to compensate for. her “cheesecake” home 
the gracious mistress of the house at least has never had to soil 
her hands at actual work. But that’s where you're wrong. 

Of course she has plenty of servants now, including a nurse 
for her fiye- and eight-year-old sons. But once upon a time, when 
she first got married, she did all her own cooking, laundry and 
scrubbing for one whole year and a half! And THAT, according 
te the Bulletin reporter, was because Mother Pew. believed that 
mothers should know hew to do everything in the house. It was 
a matter of iple. 

POOR MRS. SHERONAS is still called u 
and cleaning when she goes yachting with her 
So you -can see her life is not easy. 

Besides oeing a gracious lady and a hardy housewife, Mrs. 
Sheronas even makes valiant attempts at being a wit and an intellec- 
tual. She writes, sings and acts monologues—sort of a Main Line 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

These monologues, it seems, are colored with genuine 100 per- 
cent Pew attachment to Republican politics. A recent monologue, 
for instance, attacked “lazy citizenship” of the type which Mrs, 
Sheronas felt caused the Presidential defeat of tan last fall. 

That's what finally led us to issue our warning to women: don’t 
try to be one of the 10 best-dressed women of Philadelphia! Living 
in a 90-year-old hand-me-down mansion is bad enough. Having 
to scrub and cook around a yacht is worse. But if, pastes shay un. 

. you. have to. make: passes at, Thomas: : 


to do the cooking 
usband and childrén. 


Concerts will start at 8:30... Ad- 
mission, is, free... rbegi de. bee ree pie 


Dewey— 
Huyhah,,);.Mrs.: Sherpnag cain ‘heey titi i!i'1! 


3 sae ye , 


I ALSO’ CALLED “Herbert M. Packer, official of the city. 


icture . of ‘the ‘responsibilities. and 


nithh wea t s 3 yd 
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‘More Boosts 


Won 


in UE Pay Drive — 


PHILADELPHIA—Progressive-led Local 155, CIO United Electrical Workers, con- 


tinued to set the 


ace in the drive for a fourth round of wage increases in this area last 


week. Local so announced#they have signed. a new contract with the Tinius-Olsen 


Co. providing for a wage boost of ®@— 
eight cents an hour and an in-| 
crease in all minimum rates of 10 


cents per hour. 
This is the ae Local 155 


shop to sign for fourth round in- 
craeses in 1949. Pay increases in 
all eight have ranged from eight 
to 15 cents an hour. 

* 


_ AT THE SAME time the Local, 
one of the biggest in the area with 
over 5,000 members, reported it 
is preparing to enter negotiations 
on a master contract affecting ap- 
proximately 700 workers in 15 tool 
and die jobbing shops in this area. | 
Wage boosts are being requested 
here too. | 

Local 155, led by outstanding | 
progressives trade uinonists, in- 
cluding business agent, David 
Davis, a prominent Communist, is 
also acting to protect the interests 
of close too 500 members laid off} § 
in recent weeks. | 

Local leaders said a mass meet- 
ing of unemployed members was 


recently held where a program of 
action was outlined. 

State legislators, they said, will 
be visited by delegations demand- 
ing higher unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

Those members who have had 
difficulty in collecting compensa- 
tion have been represented by the 
Local before the Compensation 
board and have had their griev- 


Soo 
eaten 


ances adjusted satisfactorily. 

The local is also conducting an 
education program including 
classes for shop stewards. The 
first two sessions dealt with “Prob- 
lems and Duties of Shop Stewards” 
Jed by organizer Max Helfand. 
The third session discussed “Labor 
and Politics” led by Philip Van 
Geleder, UE International rep- 
resentative. 


GE Boss Wants 
Bigger, Better 


Anti-Red Oaths 
Dear Editor: 


I read in the paper where 
Charley (I Love _ Taft-Hartley) 
Wilson, General Electric’s “liberal” 
president, wants all shop stewards 
to sign affidavits saying they're not 
Communists. 

Judging by the huge number of 
a a piling up in GE’s 
southwest Philly plant, where -I 
work, Charley would probably like 
he stewards to sign another -affi- 

avit saying: X “I support rate 
cutting, speed-up and layoffs.” ‘ 

There are still more than 400 
unsettled grievances at GE. Our 
union, UE Local 1119, took action 
a few weeks ago by voting to stop 
work in various departments un- 
less the grievances are settled. 

The job now is to put that reso- 
lution into effect. The guys in the 
shop are sore and telling most of 
the stewards to get on the ball. 

GE worker 


for higher wages. 
time they demanded that the CIO 
take action to organize the rising 
number of unemployed workers. 
Union leaders are planning to pre- 
sent to the Philadelphia Industrial 
Union Council proposals which 
include a fight for increased and 
extended unemployment compen- 
sation and the registering and 
servicing of unemployed workers 
through the CIO Council. 


The wage resolution was pre- 
sented by the stewards’ council 
and supported the UE’s national 
proposals for wage increases and 
a shorter work week. They in- 
structed delegates to a conference 
1 of Westinghouse UE locals to fight 
for an April 1 contract deadline 
for negotiations with the company. 


While no large numbers of lay- 
offs have taken place yet at the 
plant here, which employs 7,000, 
most workers agreed in extended 
union discussions that the prob- 
lems of the unemployed are also 
their problems. 

Under progressive leadership 


At the same < 


S Wage Rise, 
Demands Action on Jobless 


ESSINGTON.—More than 125 members of Westing- 
house Local 107, CIO United Electrical Workers, voted) 
unanimously last week to back their union’s demands for 


/> 


workers at the plant here are the 
only ones in the Westinghouse or- 
ganization who have won a 37% 
hour week. They are now driving 
for a 30-hour week with no cut in 
pay. 


Leadburners 


Fight Grievance 


Dear Editor; 

An important grievance affect- 
‘ing all the leadburners at the 19th 
and Allegheny- Streets plant of 
Exide Battery was being fought 
by workers here. 

A three cents an hour differen- 
tial which burners the Crescent- 
ville Exide plant are getting will 
accumulate to several hundred 
dollars for each leadburner if won, 
since the grievance dates back for 
several years. 

About six workers also recently 


won an old grievance of a year’s 
standing, amounting to more than 


$500. 


Westinghouse Men Fight T-H 


tained 5,000 signatures on post 
cards demanding outright repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Aot. 

. In one of the most significant 
political developments in a major 
ot OS ek ey Seer 
izmg large delegations to - 
gressmen to press for specific leg- 


islation. 
The Stewards Counoil has 


ESSINGTON — “Talk to your 
pongressman like you would to a 

Ss. 

That's the slogan of Westing- 
ayer workers, UE Looal 107, who 
0 not intend to depend upon the 
romises of legislators elected on 
bro labo platfofms to get what 

ey voted for. 


They've taken the lead in labor 


‘right in the shop to take part in 
the delegations, The goal is for 
each shop steward to lead a dele- 
gation to a Congressman. 

The delegations, working in con- 
junction with the local’s legislativ 
committee, are demanding roel 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, an end 
to the filibuster, enactment of a 
Full civil rights n and estab- 
lishment of a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


eS aE —_— = 


This Industrial Page 
Is Yours to Use 


HIS PAGE is devoted weekly to the interests of 

the thousands of industrial workers throughout 
this state. 

Each successive week this page belongs to elec- 
trical workers, steelworkers, miners and workers in 
AFL unions. 

This week the page is devoted to electrical 
workers and their specific problems. 

But what happens to the men and women in the 
giant Philco, Westinghouse and General Electric 
plants affects everybody. 

- Workers all over are confronted with much the 
same problems, Speed-up and wage cutting are on 
the rise again everywhere —in the mines, in the 
oe plants, in the dress shops and on the water- 

ont, 


WE DON’T PULL any punches. We expose the 
phonies and the men they work for — the employers 
who sweat you harder and harder for less and less 


dough. | 
This is your page. We want you to use it, to air 
your problems and grievances, to ask questions. 
Write to Pennsylvania Worker, Room 710, 250 §. 
Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
‘Next week we will devote this page to the prob- 
cap * the steel workers in Pesan tial Watch 
or it 


Hold the Fort 


Unemployed Are Victims 
Of Cold War Economy 
PHILADELPHIA 


HY are nearly 15,000 members of the CIO United Electrical 
Workers in this area without jobs today? 

They do not have enough money to buy all the things they 
need, including the toasters, ironers, radios and television sets they 
themselves have produced. 

In their greed for bigger‘and better profits, the giant corpora- 
tions like Philco, General Electric and Westinghouse, have cut 
workers incomes through speedup and rate-cutting and have 
jacked prices up so high that electrical and other workers have not 
been able to buy their products. 

Goods are stockpiling, some plants are slowing down and most 


are laying off. 
* 


THE CORPORATIONS’ answer, the Marshall Plan, hasn’t 
prevented unemployment. Which means they have to go further 
and whip up a war scare. This is being carried out ably by ‘their 
Democratic and Republican lackies in Washington. 

And cooperating very nicely are many top labor officials, in- 


— ea a, _—__ —OOO 


—_ 


—————— —- -- 


Sales and Profits Hit Peaks 
General Electric Reports 


Net of $123,835,316 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., March 10 (UP).—With sales, profits an 
resources rising to new peaks, 1948 was “perhaps the mast. succe 
ful year” in history for the General Electrir Co gene ~ae ws 
ment faces the future “with con- 
fidence,” Charles E. Wilson. 
pressiont, said in his annual re- 

Jay. , : 


THB PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


tinues to fa 
lilacs 


cluding a large number of local CIO and AFL. officials who at 
tended a pep rally at the Broadwood Hotel two weeks ago to help 
whip up enthusiasm among the rank and file of their unions for the 
Marshall Plan, | 
7 

THESE LABOR LEADERS, instead of caring for th 
problems of workers hit by high prices and layoffs, Saithes 
with the bankers and military statesmen to put over the cold mc 
program. the I bs le : 
This in the long run means a hot war leadin 
millions, ineluding Americans, : —_—e—e 

Communists who see the meaning of the war dri 
peace can be good for us. Peace can mean jobs, including job f 
the oat? - | L or plants here. 

e Soviet on, China, and the other countries of 

Europe could supply us with a market for all kinds of goods, Le 
cluding electrical and machine equipment, 


* 


TO ACHIEVE THIS, labor would have 


hold of the t corporations on our forei 
ful trade with thoee nations. - 


oak the 


policy and open 


The ‘Wor ker 


Room 710, 250 8. Bread St. 


= 


(political action and in one day ob-| undertaken #0. organize workers Editon, Walter LowonfelsPhila. Pe 5-1674, 


um wage 
as 


- Bosses Seek Law to Exile Jobless Negroes 


LANSING.—A cold-blooded scheme to ship 
thousands of unemployed Negro families from 
here back to southern lynch states was proposed 
last week by an employers’ spokesman. It went 
completely unchallenged by Gov. “Soapy” Wil- 


liams. 

Republican State Sen. Colin Smith, mem- 
ber at one time of the red-baiting Callahan 
Committee, proposed that $35,000 be appropri- 


ated by the Legislature te “ship them back.” 
The majority of the 155,000 workers draw- 
ing unemployment compensation and the 
33,000 on walfare are Negro workers, the hard- 
gst hit victims of mounting layoffs here, because 
of the employers’ policy that “Negroes are last 
to be hired and first to be fired.” 
State Senators here propose that 


‘ rsua- 
sive’ measures be used to send Negro families 


<< 


back to the South. One of the “persuasive” 
measures now in effect is that the Detroit police 
“Red Squad” is investigating 1,500 welfare cases 
for “chiseling.” 

These ruthless measures against thousands 
of Negroes are a perfect example of how mo- 
nopoly capital uses workers as oe as it needs 
them for production of profits .and then pre- 

ares to send them back to the hell holes of 
rgia, Alabama and other southern states. 


iis sail 
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Latest UAW Returns 
Progressives Win in 
“Locals 154, 208 & 45 


By Nat Ganley 

DETROIT. — Partial and complete returns on elections for local 
officers in 23 UAW-CIO local unions showed anti-Reuther results in 13 
locals and pro-Reuther results in 8 locals, With Ford Local 600 and many 


co ——— — | 
san! “std locals still 1 be resident by 567 to 463 votes for,Shea (Bland ticket), 5,826; F red 
ear m, NO OVer-all CON-|his opponent. Fred Williams de-| Hudson (Chatwin), 2,036, and Ray 
clusions can be drawn at this! feat Hodges Mason for Busi-|Leach (Reuther), 1,757. 


time as to trends in the election. 


The left-progressive slate won 
an overwhelming victory in Fisher 
1 45 in Cleveland. Charles 
kman, incumbent, defeated his 
right wing opponent Charles Fryar 
for president by a vote of 1,897 
to $22. 

Beckman carrfed his full ticket 
to victory, including the Negro 
eaders Oliver y, treasurer; 
ames Smith and a 

-members-at-large. Fen- 
ster, who debated Reuther on the 
speedup issue in GM, was elected 


member. 
*® 


IN BOHN Al um ] 
208’s final elections the John Rey- 
lds-Fred Williams tloket took 


ness Agent by a vote of 561 to 502. 
Reo Jenkins was the sole Reuther- 
ite running in the finals. He was 
defeated for V.P. 556 to 470. The 
local press, which was hoping to 
run blaring headline; “Commu- 
nist Business Agent defeated,” 
gave the victory news one line 
in a round-up story without refer- 
ring to W s’ political affilia- 
tion. " 


RETURNS from Hudson Local 
154 showed an overwhelming vic- 
tory for the Claude Bland-Paul 
Gates anti-Reuther local adminis- 
tration. Results were: For presi- 
dent, Bland, 6,649; M. Gibbons 
(Reuther), 2,770, and Jos. Chat- 
win (Ind.), 2,671. For first V.P., 
Whitey Craig (Bland em 7,688; 
Jack Steyer (Chatwin ticket), 3,487, 
For Recording Seo’y., Paul Gates, 


6,222. ‘Lucas: (Reuther),; 
eet S200, Fer Financlal Secy Tom 


The Reutherites campaigned un- 
der the slogan of “Clean the Co 
munists out of the Hudson local. 
Other posts were expected to net 
similar slate results, 

* 

BRIGGS LOCAL 742 saw in- 
cumbent anti-Reuther president 
James Cichocki defeat Harold 
Wood, Reutherite, by a vote of 
1381 to 1,237. The Cichooki 
ticket took all posts, including the 
full shop eommittee, with the ex- 
ception of Sergeant-at-arms taken 
by the Reutherites and the posts 
of V.P. and Trustee thrown into 
run-offs, The 10 Board-at-large 
posts went to five anti-Reutherites 
and five Reutherites, 

Fisher Local 581 Bayar saw 
a Reuther upset in P ry. 
Larry Huber, incumbent 
ite president defeated his opy 


Larry Finnin by only six 


(Continued on Page 1 


DETROIT. — The Michigan State Conference on April 1 and 2 — according to the | 


ight 


call issued by the Civil Rights Congress — “must signalize’ an offensive by the people of 
Michigan that will end forever ‘second class’ citizenship for 


stop to persecution of trade union- 
ists, Communists, Progressives, 
foreign born, and all other racial, 
religious and political w.inorities.” 

The opening “Rally in Defense 
of Democracy’ at 8 p.m. Friday, 


April 1, at Music Hall will be}. 


addressed by Sen. William Lan- 
ger ({R-ND), J. Finley Wilson, 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks and 
Attorney Maurice Sugar. A fourth 
speaker was added last week: Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, national execu- 
tive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress and outstanding Negro 
leader. 

Sponsored by some 90 outstand- 
ing Michigan trade _ unionists, 
churchmen and civic leaders, the 
conference will emphasize four 
working sessions on Saturday at 
the Jewish Cultural Center, 5705 
Joy Road. These will deal respec- 
_ tively with Negro rights, the rights 
of labor, political freedom and the 
rights of the foreign born. 

Professor Emeritus John L. 
Brumm of the U. of M. will lead 
a discussion on academic fredom. 

Delegates and observers—either 
representing their organizations or 


o- 


the Negro people; and put a 


p oPaeerey tee Bec fen alata A a's tata Sen's” ¥ 
OR ID IIIs Ah Re 
LS FBSS Bie oe >. eon 


“se RSS : Communis t P arty, a le gal political 
i ~_|party, has been indicted for tea¢h- 


ing the science of Marxism.” 


© “The black list, the injunction, 
the open shop, are the order of 


jf the day.” 


® “The foreign born are perse- 
cuted and threatened with de- 
portation.” 

© “Students are expelled for lis- 


|tening to a Communist, and pro- 


fessors are fired for holding liberal 


> ee 9 
[a =| VIEWS. 


© “The First, Fifth and Four- 


de Se teenth Amendments are a dead let- 


WM. PATTERSON 


coming as individuals—will grapple 
with solutions to the attacks on 
freedom which the Call sum- 
marizes: | 

© “Negroes are lynched in 
Georgia for exercising their right 
to vote, shot down in the cities of 
Detroit, New York and Chicago 
merely because they are Negroes.” 

e “The entire leadership of the 


ter for millions of Americans.” 

A registration fee of $1 can be 
submitted in advance to the Civil 
Rights Congress, 424 Reid Bldg., 
Detroit 26. This does not include 
the opening rally, for which tickets 
are available at $1, $1.50 and $3, 
tax included. 

The CRC is making a special 
effort to register delegates from 
outside the Detroit area, with two 
of its. officials on tour to sign up 
Michiganders who are eager to 
withstand the growing attacks of 


reaction. 


ITS REAL NEWS when a 
couple of desperate citizens get 
the nerve to rob a railroad. 


Usually it’s the other way 


around. - 
. 


DREW PEARSON laments that 
spies used to bring back more 
information from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia than they do now. 


Wall Street is very pained at those 
governments. 


They reject free enter spies.. 
7 


THE DETROIT TIMES reveals 
Dr. Fishbein, spokesraan for the 


SSRIS SE soe A, pes * 
AMA which opposes any health 
plans by the government, to be a 
natural born comedian who could 
make a fortune on the stage as a 
funnyman. Do you stick people 
hear that? Listen to Dr. Fishbein. 

Youll die laughing. 

6 

THE DETROIT NEWS fakes 
a comparison’ between the standard 
of living of Soviet workers and 


|those of “war devastated” Western 


Europe. Wonder where the News 
thinks destructive Nazi armies lost 
the Battle of Stalingrad? 


Under Harry Truman’s balcony. 


Harold Franklin Runs for — 
Chairman of Jobbing Foundry 


DEARBORN.—Harold Franklin, 
candidate for chairman of the 
Jobbing Foundry Unit of Ford 
Local 600, has a long record of 
progressive, militant unionism. For 
four years secre- 
tary of the unit, 
he is at present 
its vice chairman. 

S.ecretary of 
AFL Local 535 
in Ann Arbor in 
the °30’s, Frank- 
lin pushed for in- 
dustrial unionism 
and nis was the 
first AFL local in 
the state to support the CIO. As 
president of the Unemployed 
Council of Washtenaw County, he 
led militant mass Struggles for re- 


Harold Franklin 


lief and unemployment compensa- 
tion. | | 

He joined Local 600 a few 
months. after coming to Ford and 
has. been well: known ever since 
for his militant unionism. 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions: for the 
‘Michigan Edition to 2419 W 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Phone: CA. 1287 | 

Editor: Nat Ganley 


March 27 Is 
New Deadline 
In Fund Drive 


DETROIT.—March 27 has been 
set as the new deadline for com- 
pletion of the $40,000 goal for the 
Michigan Worker-Communist Party 
fighting fund. 

About $30,000 is in the hopper, 
already at work paying defense 
costs for the indicted Communist 
leaders and meeting this newspa- 
pers deficit. ; 

Hugo. Beiswenger, state, treas- 
urer of the Communist -. Party,. in- 
dicated that five CP sections. have 
most work to do to fulfill their 
fund drive: quotas. These are the 
Dearborn, ‘Flint, Pontiac, East Side 
Community and - West Side Na- 
tiorial Group’ Sections. : 

Ammunition provided . for the 
‘drive (and available at 2419 Grand 
River for all Worker readers and 
pluggers who want to help keep 
this paper going) includes a folder 
of “Freedom Bonds for a Fighting 
Newspaper’ valued at $1; $5, $10 
and $50. 


Birthday March 19 


| . HAMTRAMCK-—The 26th anni- 
versary. celebration of Glos Lu- 
dowy, progressive Polish-American 
labor weekly, was scheduled for 
Saturday, March 19, 7:30 p.m., at 
Yemans -Hall; 3014 Yemans, Ham- 
‘tramck. 

The latest film from Poland will 
have its premiere and the Polish 
Folk Dance Group (Unity Lodge 
3533 TWO) will entertain. Speak- 
ers are Waclaw T. Soyda, recently 
returned from Poland, and Thomas 
X, Dombrowski, editor. 


MICH 


IGAN 


| Letters to the Cditor: 
A Baby’s Worth 
95c a Week to 


‘hand at journalism for the UAW 
| press and believed it would hinder 
his plans if it were known that he’ 


: 


, 


. 8 ‘merrily, that is, for the owners. 
‘Glos Ludowy’ to Fete ‘ 


5 non-union, no-contract shop. 


Detroit Welfare 


Editor, Michigan Worker: 

‘My two-month-old baby 
worth just .95 cents a week to 
the relief office in Detroit. 

I'm a Navy .vet, recently laid 
off. My wife, I and the baby 
share one room for $8 a week— 
leaving $12 out of the MUCC’s 
$20 for every other need. 

When I sought supplementary 
aid from Welfare, I was questioned 
and probed on my whole life his- 
tory, finally ending up with $1.90 


additional for two weeks to feed 


the baby. After a visit from a 
case worker, we were allotted $1 
more a week each for clothes. 
What a helluva way to live in 
this land of plenty! 
WORRIED FATHER. 
DETROIT. 
° ke} 


ON CLAYTON FOUNTAIN 


Editor, Michigan Worker: 


In his Free Press review of Clay- 
ton Fountain’s book “Union Guy,” 
Ed Lahey reports that Fountain 
was expelled from the Communist 
Party because he read articles by 
Jay Lovestone and was ordered to 
write a 10,000 word theses prov- 
ing the ousted ex - Communist 
leader was a fascist. 


4 


, foundry workers and the 4-day 


is | 


week for others. Fifty-thousand 
cylinder blocks are piled up. The 
“Old Man’ covers up /by_promis- 
ing—if re-electcd—to secure pop 
com, peanut and soda pop ma- 
chines. At the rate the line goes, 
no worker would have time to grab 


a coke. 
Foundry RANK-AND-FILER. 
° ° ° 


ORCHIDS TO ALLAN 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 

The Jefferson Theater Workshop 
‘n New York has been presenting 
Albert Maltz’s play “Rehearsal, 
dealing with the Ford Hunger 
March of which William Allan 
wrote on March 6. Im sure your 
article will give the group greater 
artistic drive. More articles of 
“Ford Workers Remember” vein 
needed. Our writers’ group in- 
tends to use such material for re- 
search and finally writmg plays 
with such rich working class con- 
tent. 

CULTURAL DIRECTOR, JTW 
‘ New York City. 
ON LOCAL 190 VOTE 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 
The 3-2 victory for the Urban 


Bunk. An ex-red, in this period| slate in the recent Packard elec- 


of hysteria, can apparently get 
away with anything. 


tions and the record turn-out’ to 
vote can be attributed largely to 


The facts are that Fountain re-\Nthe struggle - developed ae 


signed from the Communist Party; 
by sending in a written commu- 


William Allan and I 


nication. 


talked to him and Fountain ex- 


plained he was going to try his 


was a member of the Communist 
Party. He swore he would “never 
attack the Communist Party.” 

We warned him that people who 
left the party for such reasons 
usually became red-baiters. .~We 
asked ‘him to write down his opin- 
ions on the political situation—but 
not for’ a 10;000' word thesis to 
prove Lovestone was a fascist. That 
had already been proven. 

, WILLIAM McKIE. 
a ° 


UNORGANIZED SHOPS 
‘Editor, Michigan Worker: | 

Is Walter Reuther too busy 
raiding the FE-CIO to notice that 
auto parts plants in Detroit remain 
unorganized? 

Vulcan Forge—between Michi- 
gan and Eagle. on Wyoming-- 
merrily hammers out Ford rods-- 


The workers have to sweat it out in 


- FORD WORKER. 
. a 

PEANUTS VS, SPEEDUP 
Editor, Michigan Worker: 
- Harold “Ole Man” 
present president of the produc- 
tion Foundry at Ford Rouye, does 
not seem worried by the fact that 
cops are roaming the foundry at 
will, arrest innocent workers on 
pretext of stemming the numbers 
racket. 

Nor is he worried by the in- 
creasing speed-up which has 


by the Urban forces on the 
minute wash-up period for Final 
Assembly and the successful fight 
against a consequent company 
lock-out of the bargaining corh- 
mittee. 

In the course otf this fight, 
Vince Di Gemma, a vicious,’ red- 
baiting company stooge who heid 
the position of division committee- 
man in the main division for years, 
was exposed and defeated 1,426 to 
786 by Scotty Turmey, a progres- 
sive. 

An independent committee of 
Negro and white progressives had 
supported a Negro candidate, Art 
Perry, for recording secret 
while backing the remainder of the 


“tily-white” Urban-Poplawski slate. 


Perry, nominally a_ right-winger, 
drew many more votes than other 
losers—2,252 as against 849 for 
Frank Bell, and independent Ne- 
gro candidate. The total ‘number 
of Local 190 members voting was 
6,668. | 
PACKARD WORKER. 


Hit Spellman‘s 


Strikebreaking 


CHICAGO. — Workers at the 
Grunwald Co., plating and finish- 
ing firm, this week condemned 
Cardinal Spellman’s strikebreaking 


‘in the cemetery strike. The work- 


Johnson, | 


ers, 75% of them Catholics, took 
action at a shop meeting of Local 
453, CIO United Auto Workers. 


Painting - Decorating 
Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 


caused’ the lay-off of hundreds of 
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- Ford Starts 22 Percent Speedup 


Thompson Tags ; 2,000 Mass i 
Just Politics! May or Gets His Cash: Throws Press steel to 


Action Demand 
By William Allan 
DEARBORN-—John S. .Bugas, 
vice president of Ford’s who two 
weeks ago laid down a challenge to 
the UAW-CIO that production. 


would be boosted 22 percent, this 
week is putting it into effect. 


In the Rouge plant meter build- 
ing 400 men were laid off last 
week and another 400 are expected 
to get the ax this week. Bugas’ 
technique for getting the 22 per- 
cent speedup pickup was glaringly 
demonstrated on one job in the 
Motor Building. 


The Gear Racks machines, of 
which there are two at this one 
spot, were formerly worked by two 
men. 
feet apart. Last week one man 
was working the two machines by 
running the distance between 
them. 


Bugas is following two methods 
in getting the 22 percent speedup. 
One is to continue laying off work- 
ers in order to bring a plant up to 
production levels and the other is 
to bring in new methods of speed- 
up such as practiced on the Gear 
Racks machines. 


Local 600 officers failed to act 
in this situation. When . Virgil 
Lacey, progressive candidate 
against Thomas Thompson for 
president, at a recent meeting of 
the executive board presented a 
resolution calling for an all-out 
fight against speedup, Thompson 
snarled: “Politics.” 


Bill Lane, admitted member of |“Workers being threatened of be- 


the Socialist Party, moved to table 
Lacey's motion for action. With 


the support of Thompson and his/ting time. 


ollowers on the executive board 
the motion to table was carried. 


Encouraged by this and by 
UAW Presiderit Walter Reuther’s 
statement to a GM worker that the 
answer to layoffs is “productivity,” 
Bugas launched his drive for 22 
percent increase in production. 


Also encouraged by this silence 
on the part of Ford union leaders 
Bugas announced his no wage in- 
crease policy. Thompson's only 
reply. was to say Henry Ford II “is 
still president of the company.” 
This was taken to mean that Bugas 
was acting purely on his own. 

Burgas proposal is to get that 
22 percent within the next four 
months—which takes the union up 
to within two weeks of the nego- 
tiation for a new contract. 

Strong possibility is that the 
company could accumulate such a 
stock pile of cars and parts that 
they would be willing to test the. 
union in a strike action come mid- 
summer. 

Certainly by that time, Ford 
would face stiff competition with 


GM and Chrysler in the small car} 


field, with the new GM Chevrolet 
and the new Chrysler Plymouth 
iving Ford's 1949 model a run 
or its money, besides being a 
cheaper car. 

Another tactic of the company’s 
being talked about around Ford 
union circles, is that the company’s 
.sales of cars is dropping and will 
hit a low in midsummer, thereby 
possibly forcing the company to 
cut car prices — but right on the 
eve af wage and contract negoti- 
ations. 

The company’s 22 percent in- 
crease in production comes on top 
of a 25 percent boost in speedup 
forced through over the struggle 
of the rank and file last year. 

Bugas new goal in the next 4 
months is 109,000 cars per month. 
This is aimed to reach producton 
levels when the company em- 
ployed at the Rouge 87,000 
workers. ee eees 
+ *Today there are only 57,000 


«ie: percent... 


Sar account granted by the 


The machines are twelve). 


DETROIT. — Mayor Van An- 
twerp, who will soon leave on a 
trip to Italy financed by a $2,000 


ity Council recommended that 
21,000 oy employes be granted a 
3-cent-an-hour wage increase in- 
stead of the 20 centsanhour they 
requested. 

The previous week the Mayor 
had told Detroit Street Railway 
employes that their demand for 
19c an hour wage increase was 
“ridiculous” and that rather they 
should accept a 3c wage cut. 

The CIO Public Workers Joint 
Board replied to the Mayors 3c 
offer as follows: 

“The Mayor’s offer is an insult 
to every city worker. It’s no rec- 
ommendation, it’s simply an ad- 
mission that the city owes its 


3c Bone to City Employers 


were getting 13c. : 
“Last year the Mayor’s salary,” 
said the UPW statement, “was in- 
creased from $15,000 to $25,000 a 
year. The Mavor did not talk about 
lower living costs when he got a 
raise, as he does now when city 
workers ask wage increases.” 
Negotiations between the city 


and transit workers will open April 
1, with the Mayor adamantly 
standing by his position that a 


wage cut of 3c an hour will go 


into effect. 

The demand of _ non-transit 
workers employed by the city is 
for a 20c raise. 


GANLEY 


workers 8c from last year when) 
city employees got a dime when 


all the rest of the workers in town | . ” 


Chrysler Corp. 
Spurs Men for 
Higher Output 


HAMTRAMCK.—“More produc- 
tion via ‘Speed Ups’,” complains 
Frank Ryan, Unit 107-109 (trans- 
mission) correspondent, in the 
March 12 Dodge Main News— 


ing sent home. 

“Stand by machines until quit- 
Disagreement among 
engineers, time study and man- 
agement over production on certain 
jobs. Placing a former job setter 
over shoulder of workers to deter- 
mine what is wrong with a cer- 
tain job.” 

“These conditions and many 
others face every worker of Dept. 
107,” says Ryan, “yet the Chrysler 
Corporation reports an $89,000,- 
000 net profit for 1948. 


. 


pa 
‘I’m for a Police 


State’——Sen. Knox 

CHICAGO. — “What's wrong 
with a police-state . «.. sure, I'm 
in favor of one,” State Senator 
William G. Knox told members of 
Young Progressives of Illinois, it 
was reported this week by Albert 
Janney, the organization's 0o- 
chairman. x 

Other legislators quoted by 
Janney: 

Senator Connors (Democratic 
Senate leader): “If you abandon 
the fight for FEPC, the Broyles 
Bills might be defeated.” : 

Senator Wimbish voiced ap- 
proval of “concentration camps in 
America, for Communists” . . . also 
approved “an immediate war with 
the Soviet Union.” 

Representative Horsley: “owner 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel is 
a friend of mine . . . nothing can 
be done about the hotel's refusal 
to serve or house Negroes.” 


- . 


| 
oe 


working force. Ford workers here 
are supporting and passing down 
all the lines the slogan of the pro- 
gressive candidates, which is: 

ee Works you out of a 
jo 

The Rouge local elections start 
March 21 for five days. 

The Progressive ticket is: Virgil 
Lacey, president; Percy Llewellyn, 
vice pres.; Shelton Tappes, record- 
ing secy; W. G. Grant, fin. secy; 
Frank Catalane, Sgt of Arms; Bill 
Carr, 3 vear trustee; Melvin Med- 


rich, guide and Broches Godfrey, | . 


Lr-year- trustees) 9167 /00920-0 se 


Defense of Workers 
In U.S. and World Is 
Highest Patriotism 


HE only thing new in the present press barrage that imperialist 


warmongers are true American 
oppose unjust, reactionary, profit 


nation” are the extra tons of ink wast 


patriots, while Communists who 
eering wars are ‘traitors to the 
on this moth-eaten charge. 


For 100 years this charge was hurled at the Communists and 
for the entire past century Marxist theory and practice successfully 
bounced this lie back into the teeth of the accusers. 


take a glance at 


| If you want to know who are the true Americans 
' ‘and who are the real traitors to the nation, let's 


our history. 
* 


a Se. EVERY SCHOOL kid knows that our nation 
ae . was born in 1776 in the course of a revolution 


/ against foreign o 


fant America was: “Libe 


ppression. The slogan of the in- 
or death!” The fruits 


of this revolution were self-determination for the 


American people 


and the further development of 


democracy as characterized by the Bill of Rights. 


because of a two-front struggle against 


for oo sagem was only won 
the reactionary tories at 


home and the oppressor tory nation abroad. 3 
The revolution of ’76 established the American nation on the 


basis of political freedom for its 


people, the right to their own 


ideas, to free speech, press and assembly and the right to a fair 


trial by an impartial jury. But the 


men of wealth, the internal tories 


and economic royalists, assumed economic and political control of 
the nation and proceeded to shave down the powers won by the 


people. 


Thus, 173 years later we find the war of "76 being fou 


over again in a federal courtroom 


in the halls of the 8lst Congress. Thou 


t all 
im Foley Square, New York, and 
t control indictments, 


hand-picked juries@ef wealthy tories, “loyalty” purges, the destruc- 


tion of the right of the Americans people to judge 


litical parties 


and their programs for themselves, are all on the order of the day. 
The people are being branded as “the have not elements,” as 
the “lazy, shiftless masses” who are no longer fit to rule, but must 


be openly ruled by the super-men of W 


Street for the sake of 


their super-profits extracted from the exploitation of American 
workers at home and foreign nations abroad. 


When the American Communists spearhead the 


against 


fight 
this trend towards fascism they act as true patriots Jofondine the 


best interests of our nation. 


When the reactionary Wall Street 
Fegusons and Clarks strive to illegalize 
through the courts or legislation, they o 

And the examples of Germany an 


gang. their Trumans, Tafts, 

e Communist Party, either 
| the door to fascism. 

Italy are clear reminders 


that fascism only destroys the a, 


WE COMMUNISTS also oppose the nationalism of the duPonts 


and the Morgans, the fake 
millionaire publisher like Jo 
both the conservative an 


bey owe of a William R. Hearst, of a 
Knight and their paid prostitutes of 
the “liberal” varieties. 


Contrary to these flag-wavers we say there is no conflict be- 


tween defending the American a 
exploiters, meeting our international obli 
the oppressed peoples of the colonies, : 
iali new democracy, and at the same time valiantly fighting 


cialism and 


class from their American 
tions to world labor and 
efending the lands of so- 


for the best interests 4f a free and happy America. 
On the contrary, if we do not meet these international obliga- 
tions, our nation will never be free and happy. 


Let’s see how this affects the 


auto workers. 


Our “cold war” economy has not brought us prosperity.. The 


cyclical economic depression 


already entered its first stage with 


some 6,000,000 unemployed in fie land. The Marshall Plan foreign 
policy has removed U.S. car producers from the European car 
market and is thus directly responsible for growing unemployment 


in the auto industry. 


Exports of U.S. made cars in ’48 reached the lowest figure of 


the 
raged in Europe. 


The Communists say that the 


t 23 years; except for 1936 and for the years when. war 


effects of an unfolding economic 


depression can be mitigated and hundreds of thousands of new jobs 
won for American workers by increased trade relations with the 
Soviet Union and the new democracies. This would require ending 
the “cold war,” settling our differences with the Soviet Union through 
diplomacy and establishing the same neighborly relationship in peace 


as existed in war. 


BUT THE Wall Street oe be a different plan. Shove the 
on 


burdens of the depression 


backs of the workers through 


wage-cuts (as in GM), increased speed-up, short work-weeks and b 


capturin 
against 
and destruction of America itself. 


the markets of the world through an atombomb atta 
e Soviet Union, which can only result in the devastation 


The peace plan helps world labor and America. 
The war plan helpg Wall Street and destroys America. 


You can clearly see for yourselves who ave the 
‘© patriots and. whe -are the traiters to the natira, 


) 
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sive 
chairman, also spdéke at the dem- 
onstration, saying, “I dont know 
what we are going to do now that . 
the superintendent is not here.” 


nounced a 
Health and Safety, namely that 
he had won. a concession that 
metal tops would be placed on top 
of coffee bottles sold-in the plant. 
The day after the “victory” the 
price was raised one cent on the 


bottle. 


End Hazard 


DEARBORN. — Two thousand 
workers staged a half hour dem- 
onstration inside the Ford Rouge 
Press Steel Building last Friday, 
protesting the companys refus 
to eliminate a health hazard. 

The workers marched from the 
departments to the Building Super- 
intendent’s office and massed there 
while Art McPhaul, union com- 
mitteeman, addressed them. 

The beef was that almost a 
hundred grievances had been ig- 
nored by the company regarding 
oil dripping from the presses which 
ruins workers clothes. 

Superintendent Andy Poppel- 
rieter conveniently absented him- 
self when the huge crowds of 
workers came marching up the 
aisles. 

Never since the days of the 1941 
strike has such a mass action been 
seen in the Rouge. It reflects the 
new fighting spirit of Ford workers. 

McPhaul told the workers: 

“We came here to talk to. the 
Building Superintendent during our 
lunch period and though he isn't 
here there are enough of his stooges 
here to tell him what we have to 


“This time it’s not a strike, but 


unless the Superintendent decides 
to settle this mess of grievances 
then he has to take the responsi- 
bility.” 


McPhaul then held up a work- 


ers shirt, dripping with oil, as an 
example of what was happening 
on the presses. 


Archie Accacia, former vrogres- 
and now union building 


McPhaul’s speech was greeted 


with a roar of applause. Accacia’s 
got a few polite handclaps. 


The plant-wide chairman of the 


Health and Safety Committee of 
the union is Lee “Loud-Speaker™ 
Romano, Local, 600 vice-president. 
Romano was nowhere to be seen 
during the demonstration. 


Several weeks ago Romano an- 
“great victory on 


A company attempt to “get” Mc- 


Phaul was already undér way 
when it was reported that Dono- 
van, head of hte company’s Labor 
Relations 
Tommy Thompson, Local presi- 
dent, and told him: “Someone is 
going to burn for this demonstra< 
tion today.” 


Office, had phoned 


This lunch time demonstration 


is a new method to fight to break 
the logjam of hundreds of griev- 
ances. When th . 
curity-no strike clause was claniped 
on the rank and file, the company 
figured that all shop action was 
at an (end. 
the ingenuity of workers, + 


the company se- 


It reckoned without 


dwellings 


January Fire Toll. 


In State Was 42 


SPRINGFIELD. — Forty - twe 
people died in fires in Illinois dure 
ing the month of January, accorde 
ing to the office of the state fire 


marshal. 


Leading cause of deaths wag 
fires in apartments, lodgings and 
tenaments, excluding hotels, which 
accounted for 21. Fires in urban 
accounted for nine 
deaths and hotel fires killed six. 
Fires in rural dwellings resulted 
in three deaths; in motor vehicles, 
two death, and mercantile gory 
pahdies;- oe death: -~.: s.r 
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.Y. Landlords Set — 


For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog 
New York tenants face 


wholesale sky-hi 
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MECHANISM of a baby helicopter is inspected by Adam 
Stolzenberger, dynamic model unit’ chief anda pioneer in model 
aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. 


5000 Expressmen 
In Labor Act Net 


Deserted by Leader 


By Robert Wood 

Militant unions want to 
hour week. The AFL executive council promises to “con- 
sider” a 30-hour campaign if unemployment mounts. But 


5,000 workers, employed by 
Railway Express Agency in the 
New York area, are in the seco 
week of a company lock-out be- 
cause they want a 40-hour week 
instead of the present 44-hour 


schedule. 


The details are these: eleven. 


months ago, on April 10, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
gerved a demand on the Agéncy 
for a 40-hour’ week for express- 
men and an increase of 25-cents 
an hour in their wages. The Agen- 
cy, which is owned by the rail- 
roads, buddied up to the Railway 
Labor Act, its legislative partners, 
and with its aid has progressed 
the express workers’ program at 
a snail's pace. The national Jead- 
ers of the Brotherhood were no 
help either and raised no voice 
against the Agency stalling. 

The New York express workers 
have been worried. Each month 
more of the men have been “fur- 
loughed” by the Agency. The 40- 
hour week and its immediate in- 
stallation became their urgent need 
if large and permanent job dis- 
placements were to be prevented. 

The 5,000 men, in the past two 
months, have twice staged slow- 
downs, to protest the Agency’s 
m4 refusal to speed up set- 


tlement of the 40-hour issue. 


The Agency, in the fashion of 
Cardinal Spellman, the City of 
Yonkers, and the New York 
bakers’ monopoly, replied by 
abolishing” the jobs of the 5,000 
inside freightmen plus the jobs of 
4,000 drivers not involved in the 
40-hour movement and belonging 
to another organization, the Int. 
Bro. of Teamsters. The Express 
teamsters won the 40-hour week 
in Sept. 47, after a 24-day strike. 

* 


THATS THE. WAY matters 


the® 
jand the New York leadership 


jurged upon George M. Harrison, 


swing into struggle for a 30- 


, 


their national president, that he 
okay. picketing of Grand Central 
arid Penn stations in New York, 
and that he secure support of the 
other railroad unions to bring the 
Agency to account. Two key 
Brotherhoods-Engineers and 
Trainmen — i iately pledged 
their men would respect picket 
lines. 

But Harrison said no go. He 
handed the men an empty author- 
ization to picket the depots where 
they work. But this was no more 
than permission to take some ex- 
ercise, because no present possi- 
bility exists for. strike-breaking ac- 
tivity on these properties. 

* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY in 
a leaflet, urged the expressmen 
to ignore Harrison and to picket 
the two New York passenger ter- 
minals. Harrison, the Communists 
pointed out, is the chairman of 
the 16 non-operating unions’ nego- 
tiating, committee and has jusi 
nak to accept Sept. 1 as the ef- 
fective date for a 40-hour week 
for the million stationary railroad- 
ers, exclusive of Railway Express 
employees. 

The New York men, who insist 
on a May 1 date, will get no en- 
couragement from their national 
officers, the Communists stated. 
They warned that unless the anti- 
lockout fight was broadened im- 
mediately by station picketing, 
Harrisg¢n would move in and tor- 
pedo the local struggle. 

All labor ought to take a good 
look at this lockout, the aggres- 
sive ag of Taft-Hartley ar- 
rogance. It's a warning, too, that 
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® even the flimsiest legal framework : 
‘would remain between the’ tenant 


and profit-hungry landlords. seek- 
ing to raise rents from 50-100 per- 
cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 
privately told leaders of tenant or- 
be enforced ‘to 


on ant increases 


jto landlords arid could not be util- 


. 


ized to control rents. 
Under the proposed law, either 


the State Legislature, now engaged 
‘|{m rushing through the most ‘reac- 


‘tionary laws in its history, could 
‘by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state, As-the present state 
rent control law ‘is written, it,can- 


jnot come into effect as long as 


there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S. Thus 
the state law’affords New Yorkers 
not an iota of protection against 
increases that the House-passed bill 
‘would hand landlords. 

* 


THE HOUSE BILL also makes 
it possible for rent control to be 
ended city by city, thus facing 
tenants in this city and every other 
town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in 
cahoots with the state’s powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of 
the power of the landlord bloc 
can be seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100-percent, rather: than in- 
creasing the realty tax rate a few 
points, 

Either of these alternatives, city 
or state decontrol, neither of which 
is covered by the present loophole- 
filled state lay, could make thou- 
sands of evictions tomorrow’s head- 
lines in New York. Further adding 
to the danger is the fact that city 
laws expire on May 1, which would 
strip tenants here of protection 
automatically without any action 
by .the City Council. The state 
law expires June 30, thus giving 
the tiny protection afforded on a 
statewide scale only another 100 
days, unless tenant action forces 
the Legislature to enact a new law. 


The other half of the House-to- 
landlord double play is the “rea- 
sonable return” amendment, under 
which all a landlord has to do is 
cry and he would get increases 
as high as 50 and 60 percent. 
Under the House bill “reasonable” 
profit is not defined and it is left 
up to the landlord to show that he 
is not getting it. The landlord 
who thinks he. is already making 
a reasonable profit, when he can 
get still more, hasn’t been bom 
yet. 

Actually, the House bill not only 
hands the landlord huge rent in- 
creases on a silver platter, but also 
tells him it is okay to cut down 
services and chisel on tenants in 
innumerable ways. The “reason- 
able profit” section provides that 
the landlord can ask for a raise in 
case of an “unavoidable increase” 
m operating expenses, major capi- 
tal improvements, increases or de- 
ereases of services and deterioration 
of property. 


THIS PROVISION gives land- 
lord congressional okay to cut 
down services under the claim of 
not making a “reasonable profit.” 
In the same way any kind of 
routine repairs, now considered 


ganizations that the new bill could | 
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BOB CRAND 
kind to “demons of the desert.” 


a 


STUDIES DESERT CRAWLERS 


PAD se 


~ 


of Tucson, Ariz., started out just being 


Then he started collecting them. 


Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for mak- 
ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. — 


By Louise Mitchell 


city from the Bowery to Park 
Avenue was a forecast of the polit- 
ical climate in the coming Mayor- 
alty race. ~ 

Like the that yells, 
“thief, thief’ Republican and 
Democrats howled “wire-tapper’ 
at each other but forgot their bi- 
partisan unity for tapping progres- 
sives. 

Standing up in this sham battle 
was Tammany on one side with its 
ties to Frank Costello-multi-mil- 
lionaire racketeer—and the Repub- 
licans with Clendenin Ryan— 
$135,000,000 heir to the Thomas 
Fortune Ryan fortune made in 


It all started like a Monogram B 
film in the early hours of Saturday 
morning a week ago. Mayor 
O'Dwyer uncovered a plot to wire 
tap 75 city officials questioned 
Kenneth Ryan, former city detec- 
tive, John G. Broady, attorney for 
Clendenin Ryan, and Edward M. 
Jones, a former’ Treasury agent. 
Both Kenneth Ryan (no relative to 
Clendenin Ryan) and Jones were 
hired by Broady to do the wire- 
tapping job. It was that morning 
that Ryan, after hours of interro- 
gation, walked out of a Women’s 
lavatory window at 7a.m. at City 
Hall without coat and hat to dis- 
appear for two days. . 
* 


THE POLITICAL VOLCANO 
started kicking up the week before 
when Clendenin Ryan descended 
on City Hall two times to ask the 
Mayor whether Costello “is the 
bess of New York City.” Sammy 
— so-called ny of the 

owery, rose in mi ignation 
to defend the administra x tg 

After the wire-tapping scheme 
was uncovered, a suces- 
sion of counter-charges, demotions, 
indictments and hare - brained 
rumors fed the fires of the plot. 

Clendenin Ryan, who has been 
dubbed pate en crackpot” by 
O’Dwyer, is co-ordinator of a so- 
called Clean City Government 
Committee operating out of 4 
Madison Avenue mansion, one of 
the many Ryan owns. He has put 


the administration. 
a 


“What's on tap?” That's the common salute at City q 
these days where the recent wire-tapping thriller-diller blew # 


the lid off the cesspool of Democratic and Republican polt- 
tics. The smell that engulfed the®—— 


Wall Street grabs. | 


$50,000 in a slush fund to fight). 
‘immediately a 


_— 


GOP, Tammany 
Yell ‘Who, Me?’ 
Sham Tap 
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Hall 


Mayor O'Dwyer, who Clendenix 
Ryan calls “yellow,” “lazy” and al 
“Costello's bed-fellow,” used Ry 
an’s antics to blast political o 
sition. Said the Mayor in a 


“I have reasons to suspect the enese 


tire Fusion movement of a double 
cross from top to bottom. They 

not intere in the city, but Inge 
power for themselves.” Later them 
Mayor explained he was not refere 


ring to the official Fusion move-® 


ment breach and both Ryans,® 
Broady and a group of minor char 
acters were called before the 
Grand jury. One of the minor® 
characters was Charles Lestes 
Sabisky, who said he was hired by 
Broady, to take pictures of “i 
portant persons entering 
leaving a house near the East River 
Drive. The significance of this in- 
formation remains to be seen. The 
Mayor also told the Grand Jury 
about his questioning of Kenn 
Ryan. 

Kenneth Ryan whose flight from 
the lavatory, according to his 
lawyer James D. C. Murray, was 
‘due to his desire to “attend 
church,” was on the city payroll in 
-1947, but was demoted for ree 
sons not noted on his records, 
Shortly afterwards he resigned. 


Ryan was indicted for. wire- 
tapping and released on $7,500 
bail. He is alleged to have com 
fessed tapping the wires of Mane 
hattan borough president Hugo 
Rogers. 


The administration axe chogpes 
down detective Charles Stoffers, 
for 24 years assi to guard the 
Mayor's office at City Hall. He 
demoted because of two so-call 
“suspicious’ calls he made the day 
before the agg ens plot wag 
uncovered, in the public phone 
booths in the reporters room at 
City Hall. Commissioner of Inves- 
tigation claimed that Stoffers’ ex- 


| planation on his calls was “evasive, 


alse and contradictory.” Murtaghs 
story of Stoffer’s interrogation was 
considerably contradictory. He de- 
clined to say what questions we 
asked but admitted that Stoffers 
was asked about connections 
the political opposition. 

Stoffers from his job 
his demotion in 
‘order. to retire at the pay and rank 
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ction on FEPC Bill 
Overdue in Lansing — 


LANSING. — Silence 


reigns in this state capital on the Fair Employment Practices 


measure introduced several weeks ago by the Demoeratic caucus. Political observers 


wonder if the first gesture of framing. an FEPC bill is slated to be the last. 


The Republicans are yet to be ®— 
heard from, even though their 
campaign promises were full of 


good words about favoring a state 
FEPC. 


Inaction in legislative corridors 
and lethargy in the Governor's 
quarters are likely to rouse action 
from the 180,000 Michiganders 
who signed petitions two years ago 
for such legislation. These peti- 
tions were voided by the State 
Supreme Court on a_ legalistic 
technicality—but the_ conditions 
which require anti-discrimination 
legislation have become increas- 
ingly acute. 

It is expected that delegations 
will soon ote ieee here to de- 
mand action from Goy. G. Men- 


~ nen Williams and from the state 


Senators and Representatives. 


Key demand will undoubtedly 
be that the Legislature hold open 
hearings on the Democrats’ bill so 
that the public can push the legis- 
lation, propose amendments, if 
necessary, and uncover the mount- 
ing number of cases. of rank dis- 
crimination which are festering in 
Michigan. 

Discrimination in hiring stands 
high on the list of practices which 
FEPC legislation must eliminate. 
The connivance of MUCC with 
Midland Steel Corp. to hire 
“white males only’"—which was ex- 
posed on Feb. 27 by the Michi- 
gan Worker —is just one case in 

int. 


With FEPC legislation and se- 
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Progressive Party 
Starts Campaigning 
For April Election 


DETROIT.—With Michigan’s spring election coming up 
on April 4, the Progressive Party moved into high gear last 


week to bring urgent issues before the public. The new state 
executive committee outlined a®— 


campaign centering on insurance 
discrimination, unemployment 
benefits and Taft-Hartley Act re- 
peal. 

Key figures in the campaigning 
will be the Progressive Party's 
candidates for state office: Morton 
Eden for Supreme Court, Geor- 
gina K. Fields and Ruby Sweet- 


vere penalties on the books, auto 
corporations could no longer get 
away with failure to upgrade Ne- 
gro workers and confining them to 
the hardest and most menial labor. 


FEPC would be a_ powerful 
weapon for progressive trade 
unionists who seek to curb com- 
pany discrimination and who are 


working to wipe out Jimcrow atti- 
tudes and practices everywhere. 


No token, fines would suffice as 
penalties to stop such practices. 
The huge auto corporations would 
be happy to pay small sums from 
time to time for the privilege of 
keeping the working class divided. 

The mass lobbyists who are ex- 
pected to come to Lansing in the 


S | near future—especially following 
the statewide Civil Rights Confer- 


ence in Detroit on April 1-2—un- 
doubtedly will ‘press for’ heavy 
legal sanctions to back up the legal 
outlawing of discrimination in em- 


ployment. 


'tendent of Public 


man for Regents at the U. of M.., 
Anabel McLay and Clyde Smith 


for Board of Agriculture. Devera 
Stocker for Board of Education, 
Walter Allmendinger for Superin- 


and A. John Zaremba for High- 
way Commissioner, 


The refusal of insurance com- 


panies to sell regular life and auto 
policies to Negros was to be the 
subject of a Progressive Party dis- 
cussion with Gov. Williams on 
March 17. Congressional District 
organizations of the party were 
also expected to canvas from house 
to house to get evidence on such 
discrimination and to protest to 
insurance companies, the Gov- 
ernor and State Insurance Com- 
missioner David A. Forbes. 


The Progressive Partys labor 
committee was concentrating on 
Taft-Hartley Act repeal—knifed 
by such leading Truman Demo- 
crats. as Rep. John Lesinski. of 
Michigan's. 16th C. D. Struggle 
for adequate state aid to the un- 
employed was of particular con- 
cern in those communities hardest 
hit by auto corporation layoffs: 
Pontiac, Willaw Run, Ypsilanti, 
Muskegon. 

A goal of $1,000 has been set 
for state slate and state program 
folders for mass distribution to 
voters. 


AIM CHRYSLER LAYOFF AT 
RESISTANCE TO SPEEDUP 


DETROIT.—The Chrysler Corp. last week laid off 23,- 


}|200 workers in Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler-Jefferson and Ker- 


cheval and Plymouth plants for several days with the an- 


nouncement that a supplier's strike © 


was the cause of the layoff. 
Principal maker of frames for 
the new Chrysler cars is Midland 
Steel Corp. A work stoppage: of 
about one hour duration against 
speedup occurred there this week, 
The Chrysler Corporation used 
this as an excuse to lay off 23,200 
of its workers for an indefinite 


s)period, Midland Steel plant is pro- 


ducing 500 frames a day, so no 
more than possibly 70 frames, were 
not produced during the stoppage. 

The reason for the Midland Steel 
stoppage was- that production on 
oné job was kicked up fifty pieces 
a worker. A year ago, the workers 
were getting 63c a hundred pieces. 
Now they are 
hundred, then co company want- 
ed to add 50 more pieces to prod- 
uction Output. 

Union leaders at Midland Steel 


and Crysler said. the 23,000 layoff : 


by -the Chrysler Corp is a mass ‘in- 
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timidation a at auto workers 
fighting s 

Meanw in. Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commis- 
sion officials announced that an 
additional 18,000 had ‘applied for}, 
unemployment compensation last 
week, This brings the state total 
on MUCC to 155, 586. The officials 
admit that at least 25,000 more 
are idle but are not eligible for 
compensation. 

State relief authorities report 
33,300 families on relief with rolls 
increasing steadily. each week. Six- 
ty. thousand -ex-GI’s. are drawing 
their. 52-$20 allotment. Two hun- 
dred and forty thousand are 
ting either old age pensions, 
the blind or aid to aeaniedll chil- 


dren. 


Construction | 
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Bias Leaflets 
Cause Storm — 


At Wayne U 


DETROIT.—An organized attempt by Detroit racists to 


cove Bar was squ 
distributed in front of the Alcove > 
Bar, 5019 Woodward Ave., 
Wayne’ s main building, 
Wayne students fight or ality 
“subjection to Russian pa awl 
phies.” 

Two boys, 11 and 12 years old, 
said they were instructed by Lo-| 
thar Mueller, 15784 Joslyn, to dis- 
tribute 1500 leaflets. 


Mueller said M. Calero paid for 
the fancy leaflets and he got the 
two boys from Highland Park. 
Mueller is an instructor at the high 


school and an owner of the Harlo 

Printing Co., Highland Park. . 
Less than an hour after they be- 

gan passing the leaflets the- two 


school boys threw them in a 
trash barrel. 


Wayne students who teceived 
the circular rushed into a Student 
Council meeting and demanded 
immediate action. The Student 
Council is supporting the three 
week boycott bat refused to con- 
demn Mario Calero. 


As a result of a disagreement, 
Daniel Neusom, prominent Negro 
student leader, ‘resigned from the 
Council and his position as chair- 
man of Council of Inter-Relations 
(CIR). The Student Council ap- 
pointed a weak committee to in- 
vestigate the affair. 


Most of the campus organiza- 
tions are actively supporting the 


and. 


called . 


stages of settling gievances, 


boycott. Individual members of| 
NAACP and YPA pointed out the 
necessity of pressing the Alcove 
boycott. 


Wayne University newspaper, 
The Collegian, last week editorially 
supported the boycott. At the 
same time they printed a letter 
from Mario Calero.that stated 
“discrimination exists in the mind.” | | 


For seven consecutive days the 
Collegian was swamped with let-| 
ters denouncing Calero and Editor; 
Roilo O’Hare for printing the anti-| 
Negro letter. 


The . letters ,of protest. called 
Calero “blind,” and said “his opin-| 
ion is contrary to. the concept of; 
democracy.” Others’ pointed out 
“scientific truths that prove there is 


A delegation of 40 students vis- 
ited The ‘Collegian and demanded 
an apology for giving Calero space | 
in the student paper. The Editor | 


Boycott. 


The CIR has lodged a protest 
with the Prosecuting Attorney. It 
has filed a suit against the Alcove 
management demanding prosecu- 


smash Wayne University students’ boycott of Jimcrow Al- 
ashed by angry students last Friday. Leaflets 


New K-F Way to 
Crush Worker 
Grievances 


By A K-F WORKER 
WILLOW RUN —The 
capitalist” Henry Kaiser, 


“liberal 
has a 


bunch of slick chick college gradu- 
ates, who majored in labor rela- 
tions, giving settlement of  griev- 
ances here at Willow Run 
new look for 1949.” 


“the 


Their role is to eliminate two 
As 
is stands now, a worker can take 


his grievance to his union steward 


who takes it up with the foreman, 


If the beef remains unsettled, 
then it goes to the superintendent. 
Then it can go to the Labor Re- 


lations. 


The company frankly admits 


that foreman have been allowing 
themselves to be talked into giving 
the workers too many breaks and 
that “is costing the company.” 


This company move went un- 


challenged by the outgoing Reu- 
therite leadership and the anti- 
Reutherite candidates better latch 
onto it if they want support come 
‘final election day. | 


f 


~_— 


2. 


discrimitiation in many fields of || 
| education,” | 


replied by supporting the Alcove} 


WHAT 1O READ 
Next Week 


RECONSTRUCTION 
by JAMES 8. ALLEN 


: NEGRO LIBERATION | 
by HARRY HAYWOOD 
AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE 
. REVOLTS : 
by HERBERT APTHEKER 
MARXISM AND THE 
NATIONAL QUESTION | 
by JOSEPH STALIN 
SOCIETY. 


ART AND 
by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN . 
- JAZZ—A PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN ....: 


PEOPLE COME FIRST | 
by JESSICA SMITH $2. 
(The author made a 6,000-mile _wur 
of the Soviet Union soon alter 
the end of the war) 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS | 
by HOWARD FAST 
THE SCIENCE OF ane ane 


TODAY 
by T. LYSENKO 
(President, Soviet Academy ef 
. Agricultural Sciences) 


‘ PROGRESSIVE 
BOOK STORE . 


tion: for violating the ee 
pa. - Act, 


2419 Grand River Reom 7 


ee —E 


— 


Ouality Food at Reasonable Prices 


© Borsht 


- DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


COOPERATIVE 
lst Branch 


2934 YEMANS 


® Golubtsi 


TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 


© Nalesniki 


© Vareniki 


RESTAURANTS 


2nd Branch 
9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


=» == a 


Paints, Appliance and Furniture 
at the most reasonable prices 


NATE’S OUTLET 


13606 Fepkell 


near 
ee Phone VE rt 9 7 


Fer social gatherings, dances, 
weddings, —— ete.— 


Mirror Ballroom 


2940 Woodward 
joa 2-8254 


Prescriptions Called for 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
| Phone AR 2990 


> | Patronize Our Advertise 
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tees of ten years in prison and 


ss. 


-and that Mrs. Furguson was a 


_ested himself in the case at the 


rage ©% 


Ferguson, 


made the headlines by introducing ®— 


a bill for the registration of Amer-| 
ican Communists that cafries a 

0.000 fine “for any one seeking 
to establish totalitarian regimgs in 
America.” 

Charges against Ferguson have 
been pending for months before 
the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, placed there 
by CIO and AFL state leaders 


concerning Ferguson's ‘connections |” 


and operations with business ele- 
ments here. — 

It is alleged by the union lead- 
ers that Ferguson financed his son- 
in-law, Charles Beltz, in a dis- 
tributorship for Chrysler products 


stockholder. The charge was orig- 
inally made by Senator Thomas 
(D-Okla) and broadcast by Drew 
Pearson, radio commentator. 

Last year hundreds of protests 
poured into Ferguson's office from 
World War II veterans after he 
told a veteran who came to Wash- 
ington to ask him to support public 
housing, that the veteran was 
wasting his time my - about 
public housing and what he ought 
to do is buy a house. 

In August, 1947, Ferguson was 
revealed to have intervened in the 
case of a female Nazi who was 
accused before a  denafication 
court of having appropriated un- 
der Gestapo sponsorship, Jewish- 
owned art treasures valued at $2,- 
000,000. The story was released 
by the American Military Govern- 
ment officials in Germany. 

Ferguson, it was stated, inter- 


request of the Nazi womans 
brother, Max Walling, who was 
employed at the Detroit Athletic 
Club, where Ferguson hangs out 
when he is in Detroit. The DAC 
club is the home of the city’s auto 
manufacturers. The Nazi woman's 
name is Anni Ettle. 

Official records in the Ettle case 
showed that she had been in De- 
troit in 1935 and that reports on 


daily P ae were made bappy last week when they 


Senator Homer 


Corporations’ Pal, 
Pushes Anti-Communist Bill 


DETROIT. — The big business 


could run eight column headlines praising 
earlier stories that State AFL and CIO leaders were demanding he be unseated. Ferguson 


erguson, instead of the 


HOMER FERGUSON 
volved in anti-Semitic actiivties. 


Ferguson has voted consistently 
against every progressive mgasure 


and public housing, for Taft-Har- 
tley and the Un-American Activi- 
ties 


the last session of the Senate which 
would take natural gas away from 
the scrutiny and control of the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
would net millions for the gas 
monopolies, was co-sponsored by 
Ferguson. 

He admitted he sponsored the 
bill on the advice of William 
Dowling, the attorney for the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., 
one of the monopolies which stood 
to gain millions of dollars in profits 
if the bill passed. 

And this is the man who calls 
for a bill to register Communists on 
the grounds that “democracy is in 
danger from them.” Michigan la- 
bor leaders said here this week 
that they still were working to 
have an investigation conducted 


and is on record against FEPC 


on Ferguson's activities. 


Gov. Williams had “prodded” 


Lansing Report: 
No Pressure 
From Williams 


LANSING. — The headlines last week proclaimed that 


islature take action on his program. But the small type 


ae | 


and “demanded” that the leg- 


Times gave the pitch as to how 
hard the Governor “prodded.” 
Said the Times story: 

“There was no evidence that the 
governor was putting on any 
pressure." 

Last Wednesday Williams called 
in legislative leaders from both 
parties and asked why they had 
been so slow in carrying out the 
program he had campaigned on. 

More than 467 bills have been 


her said she was seen openly 
wearing a swastika and was in- 


introduced into the legislature and 


To Western Michigan Readers 


WE'VE STARTED something out here in Western 


Michigan. 


By that I mean you have helped to start something, 


because you're a reader of The® 
Worker. 


Our circulation in this area has 
gone up 500 percent in the past 
eight months. 


Something to brag about, in a 
modest way, isn’t it? 

People in other sections of the 
country are beginning to sit up 
and take note. : 

For example: The guys who 
work in the Ford plants decided 
that if we (out in the sticks) could 
do it, then so could they. They 
went out and brought in 1,000 
subs to the paper. 

Workers: in other Detroit auto 
plants took a look at our rising 
circulation and set some big league | 
sub goals theselves. A guy in 
Flint sent in 13 subs in one week, 
and started things rolling there. 


SEE WHAT we started? Peo-| 
le figure that if we can do it in 
estern Michigan, they can also 
do it. A nice trend to get under 
way, isnt it? 
But we're not braggin 
yet... We want to first sh 
how to really do a job. 
There’s no secret about our 
method, We get out and tell peo- 
Re who have never seen the 
orker that there is a paper that 
<a a fist through the Big 
usiness Iron Curtain surrounding 
the news and actually has the au- 


she's not 
ow them 


A depression? The Big Business 
papers say there is none. They 
should tell that to the unemployed 
veterans in Muskegon who re- 
ceived eviction notices from a gov- 
ernment housing project because 
they're so prosperous they cant 
pay their rent. 


order to subscribe, but they do 
have to read the paper if they 
want to be able to get an ‘in- 
telligent opinion, because that’s 
where they get the FACTS. 

Every reader has the privilege, 
you know, of permitting others to 
subscribe to this paper . . . of even 
helping them to do so, by showin 
them a copy and by collecting a 
sending in subscriptions, the rates 
for which are only $2.50 for one 
year or $1.00 for five months. 


YOU are reading the paper... 
will YOU help us build a circula- 
tiontion here in Western Michigan 
that will show the rest of the coun- 
try what CAN BE DONE? 

Send subs to: Michigan Worker 
Agency, PO Box 501, Grand 


Rapids 2, Mich. 

We like to hear from the read- 
ers, so send along a letter express- 
ing YOUR views on.the depression 


buried in a story in the Detroit® 


only 16 have become enrolled 


acts. 

Some of the major legislative. 
roposals which have not even 
hoon discussed yet included FEPC, 
Bonine-Tripp repeal, increased 
jobless benefits, pay raises for 
state employes, etc. 


GOP leaders, after the con- 
ference, at which “no pressure had 
been applied” responded by an- 
nouncing curtly that “there is no 
chance” that any of the Governors 
bills which are “at variancé” with 
GOP policy would be passed. 


Democratic chieftains at the 
conference _ remained silent 
throughout and made no comment 
afterward. 


| The feeling in ptogressive cir- 
cles here is that Williams move 
was little more than an effort to 
get himself off the hot seat be- 
causé of the wide disparity be- 
tween his promises and the per- 
formance so far. 

Labor, liberal, consumers, Ne- 
gro, tenunts and other groups 
would have to descend on Lans- 


People don’t have to agree to all | 
the editorials in the Worker on 


ing in large numbers to get any 


action, it was felt here. 
o o e 


Off the capital cuff: When the 
full story of how the Michigan 
Racing Association got the con- 
tract 4 racing this year at the 
Fair Grounds in Detroit is reveal- 
ed there will be much embarrass- 
ment in high GOP and Democratic 
circles. . . . 


Attorney General Roth told the 
GOP legislature yes and no when 
asked if the Callahan Act could 
be tested in the state supreme 
court. He said the only way it 
could be done was for someone to 
start a suit against him. That may, 
be all the GOP wanted to know. 

Gov. Williams treated the pow- 
erful utility lobby with kid gloves 
last week. He said he could find 
“no evidence” of misfeasance by 
the GOP-appointed Public Service 
Commission, but that he “might” 
appoint a “public defender.” 

illiams is due to announce his 


that isn’t here and the atom bomb 
war drums being pounded by Wall 


Street. 
Fraternally, 


W 
housing program this week. The 
big thing ra hich everybody is 


watching to see in his program: 
will it contain a strong rider mak- 


1t®. come. out 
ious, ‘ian t it? i... 


' 


Pesseaeieg: st 


Bob Reed, 


‘ing it mandatory that all 


The, Rizley Bill, that was up in| 


lig housing be heey sins wt 8 
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“C.AUTOTOWN AL 
> by THE OLD-TIMER- 
STATE OF THE UNION 
WHEN TWO WORKERS at the 


IGAN 


ATI CV 


Z ‘ | 
PA te be O ? 


Nash-Kelvinator plant in Mile 


' waukee were disciplined last week for refusing to work under 


unsafe 


conditions, more than 500 fellow-workers staged 


a sitdown. 


The Reutherite leadership of the local went into a caucus in 
the men’s toilet to decide what to do. 


ent 
the workers. 


A mana 
grievanee wi 


tative came along and settled the 
The Reutherites were still in the toilet, 


GUS SCHOLLE, CIO state prexy, according -to- the Detroit 
Free Press, “is the Moses who brought the labor movement out of 


the wilderness.” 


Gus claims to have “brought a new note” into the Democratie 


Party. But ponder over this: 
State Supreme Court Justice 


Sharp last year wrote seven opin- 


ions involving workmen’s compensation. Five of them were 


appeals of employers protesting 
by th 


@ compensation commission. 


awards to injured workers hi 


In four of these five employer appeals Sharpe overruled the 
commission’s ruling in favor of the workers. 


Now here's the 
movement to support 
o 


FORD 


yoft: Gus Scholle is calling on the labor 
Sharpe (a Democrat) for ‘reelection. 


FACTS 


HERE ARE TWO MORE FOOTNOTES to add to the‘story 


”? 


of the “human ep 
George Zielinski wor 


licy of King Henry II at the Rouge: 
at Ford's for 26 years. 


An accident 


at the plant left him totally blind. He has been out of work two 
years now. The company is still telling him they have “nothing 


for you.” 


Joseph S. Onde, a World War II veteran of the invasion of 


Normandy, died last October. 
heart condition. 
But Ford workers claim that 


The company claims he died of a 


there was an explosion on the job 


and that the fumes were directly responsible for the ex-Gl’s un- 


timely death. 


e state compensation referee allowed Onde'’s family $10 


for a number of weeks. 


The Ford Co. is contesting the decision. 


UAW-FORD DIRECTOR KEN BANNON has finally decided 
to call a national Ford union conference. The parley is slated for 


April 27-29 here in Detroit. 


Bannon was flooded with calls de- 


manding that the union map a strategy to fight Bugas’ call for a 


22 percent speedup and no wage increases. 
+ o 


WALTER REUTHER has returned 
+. e 


from his vacation, 
* 


HEADLINE in the Trotzkyite rag, Labor Action, last week: 
“See Gain for GM Labor in Spite of Escalator Cut.” 
Under its masthead this paper has the audacity to run this 
slogan: “A paper in the interest of socialism.” 
a i 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


VICTOR RIESEL, one of the most despised journalists in the 
U. §., is the new “labor” columnist for the Detroit Free Press. 

Auto workers will be interested to know that Riesel’s stuff 
appears in the Hearst New York Mirror and that he works for 


Hearst, 
Logically, you would expect 
appear in the 


that his colurfn in Detroit would 


t Times, also a Hearst sheet. But if it ap- 


peared in that openly pro-fascist rag the workers would laugh it 
right out of existence and class it in the same category as Pegler 


and the other fascists who write 


for the Times. 


So Riesel appears in the Free Press, providing a neat example 
of the division of labor among the bosses’ stooges in our town. 
Riesel, by the way, last Friday advised workers to take pay 


cuts, 
* 


2 


CONGRATULATIONS to the Harlem edition of The Worker, 


which made its bow recently. 


Michiganders will be especially 


glad to learn that an old friend, Abner W. Berry, is the editor. 
And while we're at it we’d like to add our word of greeting to . 


Polish-American 
anniversary this 


the outstandin 
marking its 26 


weekly Glos Lodowy,. which is 
month. 


UAW ELECTION RETURNS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The opposition took the posts of 
V.P., Recording Sec’y., Guide and 
threw the trustee race into a run- 
off. Bob Chase was re-elected Fi- 
nancial Sec’y, and Bill Lockhart, 
Sergeant-at-arms on the Reuther 
ticket. In the finals the anti- 
Reuther forces took 6 out of 9 
Executive Boatd posts and five 
out of seven top committeemen. 
* 


DETROIT STEEL Products 
Local 851 elected Paul Silvers 
president over incumbent Walter 
Hutts. Hutts has been associated 
with the Reuther camp while Sil- 
vers has been aligned with Trot- 
skyites within the anti-Reuther 


camp. 

Flint Chevy Local 659 re-elected 
the pro-Reuther Coburn S. Walker 
administration. This local has been 


campaigning against the GM wage- 
cutting eontract and for its reop- 


ening. 
The Don Ellis, bent a 


ministration A. ‘3 
Spark Local 651 i t in the 
Reuther column. bert Carter 


was defeated in his bid for the 
presidency, 


|Soto 227, Chevy Forge 262, 


Two Reuther tickets contested 
for power in Chrysler H. P. Local 
490 with incumbent president 
sar Dunn, defeating William 
enkins for the post. 


* 


WITH ONLY. 3,000 out of 
4,600 votes counted it looked like 
a runoff election in Plymouth Local 
51 between the Frank Danowski, 
anti-Reuther ticket and the Wil- 
liam Gerbe, Reuther slate. With 
five candidates in the race for pres- 
ident, Danowski had a ay 
but not a majority of the first 3, 
votes. 

Results previously reported 
were: In the Reuther column—Tool 
and Die Locals 155 and 157, 
Briggs 212, GM Detroit Transmis- 
sion 735, and Fleetwood Local 1 
where the Reutherites defeat 
the Trotskyites. 

In the anti-Reuther column— 
Fibre Local 205, Federal 7 
Local 202, Fisher Flint 598, 

Chevy 
a 
(primary 
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Trusts and Blocks 
People’s Legislation 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 

COLUMBUS O.—Just as President Tru- 
man’s betrayals of his campaign promises are 
being revealed in Washington, Goy. Frank J. 
Lausche is demonstrating on a state scale that 
he has no intention of waging a fight for meas- 


ures to meet the people's needs, 

Lausche, who always has been a willing puppet of 
the reactionary Ohio press, is fond of proclaiming himself 
as an “independent,” but, as an old saying goes, he is about 


“as independent as a hog on ice.” 

While the trust-controlled press is giving him its usual stream 
of praise, Lausche indicated that he would either oppose or fail 
ht for the major demands of the people. The Ohio news- 
mt : egy are doing their best to conceal this, for 
they look upon Lausche as a “responsible 
litician” who may be needed to replace Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. Taft is considered nearing 

the end of his political career, 
olumns of type are printed on Lausche’s 
condemnation of gambling, hig offensive 
against bingo and the Pyramid Club. While 
the public’s mind is drawn to these diversions, 
— are some of the developments at the State 


Hous 
The Governor held private conferences 
with Democratic legislators to voice his dis- 
approval over “too liberal” provisions in un- 
employment bill revisions. Ohio has one of 
the worst unemployment laws, ‘ 
No leadership to rouse th eople has 
exerted by Lausche to insure adoption of the PC bil which 
4 in grave danger of being emasculated or kill 
Lausche has indicated that. he will veto the ferguson bill re- 
er, The Ferguson | enies the right to strike ublic em- 
loyes and would be vfped off the books if Lausche not stand 
the way. 
The. Governor has ounced an tenon Mh 5 nl which 
he is against expenditures for adequate 1 services. At 
same time he has not peppored a revision of Ohio’s unfair 
on laws which place burden on the workers instead of 


yey Demoora: me ou in both Houses has failed Three of last year’s 55,000 mine casualties as they were interviewed during the 


federal housing p the dis to 
@ of Obie 4 a ith stale ia be miners’ memorial stoppage last week in the Merey bent pe (Left ame 


Pou baerrtia tyres Hee “1, Charles Smatky, Brank’Kotula, Charles. Dutlo,. 
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Suits Filed in 
Roller Rink Case 


YOUNGSTOWN, O..—Six damage suits charging un- 
lawful discrimination against Negroes have been filed in 


municipal court against Youngstown’s only roller skating rink. 
: ® The court action, initiated by 


[the Yongstown chapter of the 
Young Progressives of Ohio, 


charges that.the Idora Amusement 


Co. and Mack’s Roller Club en- 
SICK OF gaged in “subterfuge with the 
avowed purpose of refasing equal 


| treatment in admission” to Negro 
GOSSER GRIP: 

The rink is accused of setting 
TOLEDO, Ohio. — The Toledo|tP Macks Roller Club, @ sup- 
Industrial Union Council is faced posedly private club, as a device 


with a frying pan into the fire for COMME - herd by Ba 
situation. crimination in violation oO ) 


er law. 
An appeal has been “made to The club was set up after Ne- 


Philip Murray to appoint an ad- 
ministrator to take over the Coun- gro and white members of the 
Young Progressives insisted on 


cil to remove it from the hands -of 1 obi net Geiathew he tials 
Richard Gosser, international vice |>** Bie ne Be 


president of the UAW-CIO. ‘ j : 
While Murray will not offer any THESE oe see = | first 
democratic solution, the move re- of their kind to “te Bec agement 
the roller rink,” James Under- 


vealed that real cracks and dents q Saloni f th 
etnias tn @ ane nae Beane wood, acting chairman 0 e 
are beginning ppe "| Young Progressives, said. 


f. ARE THESE DAYS RETURNING? Here is a scene at the Statehouse in Colum- | sonal empire set up in the labor “The ore unekeiiaiee: aan 
bus in 1937 when a delegation from the Workers’ Alliance of Toledo demanded adequate | movement here by Gossner. Al 4-0-4 a raf the discriminatory 


appropriations for the unemployed on relief. ao a — policy of the rink, and we intend 
ot, ng to pursue them until that policy 


tion of rank arid file control. is completely overturned. The 


: The point at issue was the 
. findings of the court will deter- 
al oover Da x Retu rr ne ged <a s = Py Re. mine whether a recreation center 
~ \ —tirwallbg eon’ ““lcan skirt the legal consequences 


tail Workers into the AFL Team- of discrimination by creating a 


’ | sters by Larry Steinberg without a ed] one: cloli se a eae 

consent vote by the membership. ee ee ee 
For Toledo's Workers cc" 
istrator hinted that this transfer Recently the Ohio State Su- 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo, perhaps more than any other city in Ohio, is plunging into | “** jencle ‘possinte Dy Somer wae ined | 
cee ’ , . | preme court sustain ower court 
Y 4 penging tossed the 2,500 into the AFL in ruling which upset a similar club 


an economic crisis that has given no sign of abating. Over 20,000 workers are now on the | order to insure himself the balance device in Warren ‘Scheanae 


streets, and the three-day week prevails in many shops. On one day alone 6,371 workers|of power in the Central Labor|.~. nl 
the offices of the local Bureau of — Union. swimming pool. 
Underwood also disclosed that 


Unemployment Compensation.|— 7 Civil Ri ght S An interesting aspect of this/hundreds of scroll petitions are 


Coe 


Ironically, when the Bureau an-|F: ~ maneuvering was seen when na-|1_. 
‘ poe” being circulated throughout the 
nounced the placement of 20 more|f tional CIO officials challenged the city urging Mayor Caarles P. Hen- 


office workers in its own offices it legality of Stéinberg’s action in the derson to intercede with the rink 


became the ae : ) 
a ee ig er yes local courts they retained the law|;, bringing about a reversal of its 


doing any hiring. firm of M. L. Okun. mt 
. Beenie Ses ‘ z ° discriminatory »olicy. 
Most important factor in the ee At the same time Lowell Goer- ; a 
loss of jobs is found in the abnor- a | CLEVELAND, O. — An out-ijich of the law firm of Goerlich, wees — | on Be “— 
mally high profits of Toledo cor-|§ ee aw a standing champion of his people|) amb and Mack, which handles all ae ee 
porations coupled with the sharp|—' See Se and the Plas king class of the com-| of Gosser's UAW-CIO legal work THE SIX fe —= 
decline in the purchasing power|f: @ 7 ae 2a pri Clarence Bond, prominent} i, this area, was hired by the new}. . dat: » ag . =: 
of the workets, Tg ee eee at Dale Nigh Uri AFL. official, Steinberg, to de-| —F.ced admission to the skatin 
Toledo -Auto-Lite’ announced|t:. “= ae ute at his funeral here at the Cory! fend his actions against the CIO |* L "Keb, 17 - 7 : . 
record profits of $12.196.493— “Gi $«@ Methodist Church. a = os : — he = - 
Sia ioe qedier oes yr 1946 2 te oe ‘. , eee a Sa ae . Mr. Bond was an ardent sup- : ' at nS ee — ~ 
aL ie eal: aoe MN Iporter of President Roosevelt’s| ® or — _— Poi oe a ip 
lavolie | "ee fe Si: a oe New Deal program, and in the Se ee y wre 
ayoms. they were Negroes. It was-pointed 


last election campaigned for Henry , 
Another factor is the desire of | Wallace. He was a close friend of : ! se prs wh ea e 4 . ee 


er ie yea nsagmere SOKOL the Communist Party and _ out- —\ - | spot and admitted to the sink 
them aes submission ee put over TOLEDO, Ohio.— Unem- a of the rights — — extending the price 
incre speed ) baal : dmission. 

w ys-Overland ria Ln IE ployed are eligible for reliet He was active in the NAACP, ; Those filing the suit are William 
ateded of Oana ae even if they do receive unem- | Phillis Wheatley, National Negro). IS O. Divers, Underwood, Joseph M. 
a eemiplete deena. woh Or wil ployment compensation checks, | Congress, Central Areas Com- uN | Norwood, — Bohannon, Lero 
yecuming “normal production” with! Jee Sokol, chairman of the To- | ™unity Council, the Progressive N. Cashwell and Dorothy Boswel 
exactly 3,000 less workers. These} ledo Communist Part ex- Party, and the Cory Methodist . |The Young Progressives in Youngs- 
3.000 are receiving notification of Ys Church. ‘town have their headquarters at 
their permanent dismissal Born in Milton, Pa., and edu- . iy a 243, E. Woodland Avenue. 

. | cated at Hampton Institute, he | Be 
* was married in 1926 and came to * Union Needed. | 
THE SPEEDUP IS hailed by ton | Cleveland in 1928 where he im- : | YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—One of 


the Toledo Labor Maneaement mediately became aif outspoken hye ie 
Committee as the silenlon 0 the champion for the rights of Negro , . the most profitable institutions in 
unemployment problem. The Com- people and the trade unions. This ma ld Mill nearby Trumbull county has an- 
mittee distributed a questionnaire! — he maintained although it Shut McDona '  |mounced a 20 percent pay cut for 
to A ge come deter- oe wp into on — For Second Time its employees. | 
mine “how many more jobs can be} . mnocratic Party in Cleveland) | MCDONALD, 0.—The work- | This is a fa blin 

nt | all , O. wor ncy gambling place 
made available” if a speedup pro- resulted in a denial to him of siti Go Mihenht plant * that o perates onenly. With the 


gram “cutting production costs”| . ail important political posts. 
is adopted. Mr. Bond was one of the found-| Camegie-IIlinois have lost all /cut, five out of 45 employees quit. 


Certain labor leaders, particu-| un mim ers of the Progressive Party and/ patience with the slick promises Daily 
larly CIO auto officials, are going) ™. had planned to run for the state! by the steel corporation and the Welles ten son a 
along with this. They have learned legislature at the last election. This! district and international leaders | Your shop-mate wants the truth 
nothing from the past and perform was prevented by his failing ey ar about the trial ef the “12 x 12 
in the manner of the A.F. of L. i health. Ser the D shane eae Million”. And what ought te be 

. sii ir or . 3° a . . 
leadership which accepted ) Bus; Fail | few days nine of the mill's ten done to save our Bill of Rights. 


ers proposal in 1931 for a 10 per- 
cent wage cut only to discover two enormously hi Business failures’ are most fre-| departments were closed when 


years later that unemployment had/|corporation uent among small firms. Dun &| the stockers walked out because 
monnted to 25 millions. | Bradstreet iad a 69 percent of the failure of the union and | 2% 
The Communist Party here hes j ire study de-jincrease in 1948 over 1947 busi-| .the company to settle wage rate [ 3% 
been hammering home the fact|* ness casualties for firms in the| and sification questions. 
that layoffs can be halted and jobs > reli ils tentarie tooee Salk! Galle aitien cotearhe. Be 
: I increase, seven rcent, n e 
created only if the workers are lai amensted Ser-ues eililcas Miia. weskeus sill tev Gelb 
given a greater share of what they sets of $100,000 or more. lowed by men in other mills in 


produce. The Communists are ad-|eer wit im the Ge Mehaning Valley. for the Ohio Edition of The Worker 


vocating a 30-cent an ho More Cigarettes 
mei and a 30-hour ai a a" In the- eight-year period, 1939|Fewer Shoes Made - he as! oe lay W. 3rd St., 
». thi m the}to 1947, value of cigaret produc-;, Shoe production dipped in 1948 3, : 


40. hours pay. bys thy ate: . tio | ’ ah 8 
AA bi x ony o,f Wage.,quts,oan be expected .ta}tion zoomed from $496,000,000, to compart with, 1947 Teléphorie: ‘MAin 9454! *: 
In the Labor Management} figod; S$ )8 billjogs o's fey ood ints 1 1468,000, Oa pain te: 462,000,000. | Emo 3Bhber Ct Pehla 


ee ee 


iia Phot 
- Repeal of PR 
In Toledo | 


TOLEDO, O.—Democratic party officials here, while 
grabbing the spotlight as champions of civil rights at a-re- 
cent FEPC rally, have proceeded to sing a far different tune 


in a move to bring an end to PR as a form of municipal election. 


If the Democrats are successful ®— 


in eliminating PR it may mean 
the defeat of Toledo’s only Negro 
holding a prominent obits posi- 
tion. 

He is Councilman J. B. Sim- 
mons, Jr., who has held office for 
two years with a record of fighting 
for the interests of labor and the 
people generally. . 

In this city where the Negro 
people constitute a minority of 
Six percent, his election has been 
made possible by widespread sup- 
port of both Negro and white 
voters and the PR voting system. 

The Democratic Party’s petition 
campaign to end PR via a special 
election augurs the revival of a 
complete Jimcrow setup in mu- 
nicipal government. The winning 
of labor representation and honest 
rather than graft ridden govern- 
ment are also hit by the Demo- 
cratic Party move. 

It was the Democratic Party 
with the aid of the Republicans 
who eliminated from public service 
J. Slater Gibson, Negro attorney 
who served as assistant city law 
director. Gibson was rated as an 
expert in the field of municipal 
law. 

No move has been made as yet 
by labor, progressive and liberal 
circles to counteract the Demo- 
cratic plans. There have been dis- 
cussions of two alternatives: an all 
out fight to preserve PR or a re- 
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Tiffin’s Strike | 
Fever Spreading 

THFIN, O.—There's a strike 
fever in this community. 

Workers at GE were the first to 
act, walking out over increased 
speedup demands by the company. 
While they have returned to work, 
the issue has not been settled as 
yet. 

A few days later the workers at 
the Webster Manufacturing Co. 
voted to strike unless management 
made a satisfactory settlement on 
wages. , 


Lorain Vet 
Jobs Drop 


LORAIN, O.—The local Cham- 


ber of Commerce has been boast- 
ing about employment figures in 
Lorain, largely due to National 
‘Tube’s hiring and rapid turnover, 
but statistics show that veteran 
employment has taken a sharp dip. 

Only half as many veterans got 
jobs -in 1948 as were hired a year 
ago, the Ohio State Employment 


— 2 |service reported. 


In 1947 nearly 5,000 veterans 


_ & ket found jobs while last year the total 
3 ‘Bb. : |was 2.599. 


J. R. SIMMONS, JR. 


Back Soviet Rights 


CLEVELAND, O.—The nation- 
al study conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches here © pro- 
tested against the United States 
or any non-Communist govern- 
ment attempting to destroy com- 
munity institutions in the Soviet 
Union or to interfere with the right 
of any country to select its polliti- 


turn to the 21-ward city council. 


cal and economic organization. 


Reject Willys 


—y 


N soe v 
“Patriotism” 
TOLED®O, O.—A laid-off worker at the Willys-Overland 


lant here addressed the following open letter to James D. 
ooney, chairman of the board of the corporation: 


Dear Mr. Mooney, 


Hungray as I am these days, the 
latest copy of Unity didn't taste 
so good. Unity, perhaps I should 
remind you, is that snappy Willys 
——— I receive monthly by 


mail. I am a lidtle doubtful, also, 


of its calorie value. 


Besides which, that article on 
“The American Way” gave me real 
indigestion. 
~ You see, I'd rather have real 
food, the kind my mother used to 
make. But that kind takes money, 
Mr. Mooney, and Willys seems to 


be denying some 5,000 of us the 


chance to ever again-earn any. 

If it is true as Unity says, that 
“the American Way of life recog- 
nizes the individual has the right 
to work when and where he 
wishes,” then Willys certainly 
parted ways with Americanism 
when it threw 5,000 of us to the 
wolves. 

If it is true as Unity says that, 


“the American Way of life pro-} 


vides each individual an opportu- 
nity to go as far and climb as high 
as his willingness to work .. . will 
carry him. then on behalf of the 
5,000 willing but permanently laid- 
off workers let me say that Willys 
has indeed turned its back on “The 


sAmerican Way.” 


" 


You see, I'm getting it all figured 
now—the slow, hard way. Profits 
and Americanism just can’t go to- 
gether. When Willys, like all the 
other big corporations in our coun- 
try, jumped its profits fifteen times 
in two years, from $400,000 in 
1946 to over $6,000,000 in 1948, 


Greetings Fram_ - 


Ward: :24; Glenville Fi iennbpcue | 


© 


then it was in the cards that the 
welfare of those of us who work 
and produce would have to go by 
the boards. 

Well, Mr. Mooney, here is some- 
thing you can count on. Were not 
living in the 1930s again, and we 
workers just won't sit on our hands 
and take misery and _ starvation 
amidst plenty. We are going to 
find the American Way to use that 
plenty for the benefit of those who 
actually produce it. 

A Laid-off Willys Worker. 


Estonian Fascists 


Settle in Lorain 


LORAIN, O.—A young Estonian, 
who fought with Nazi armies to. 
defeat the Allies, has arrived here 
with his wife under the Truman 
plan of bringing fascists to the 

nited States under the label “dis- 

laced persons.”  ° 

The first names only of the 
couple were given—Juhann and 
Linda. They came to Lorain under 
a student visa, although the hus- 
band admitted they had not the 
slightest intention of studying. 

Juhann also admitted that he 
had served in a Fifth Column mil- 
itary group, the Estonian Home 
~ er formed and directed by the 

azis, 


Wants Public Jobs 


CLEVELAND, O.—A promin- 
ent voice-in A. F. of L. circles, 
that of John Rohrich, vice presi- 
dent of the Teamsters’ Joint Coun- 
cil, has been raised in behalf of 


~ 


A substantial portion of the vet- 


: }erans come from outside Lorain. 


Housing conditions remain so 


.|/bad that many workers who come 


to Lorain with the expectation of 
remaining pack up within a few 
weeks and depart. In addition, 
there are few skilled jobs avail- 
able. Most of the work is laboring. 


Protest. Discharges 
AKRON, O.—The wealthy West 


End residential section was in- 
vaded by workers who picketed 
the home of Charles C. Benner, 
president of City hospital. The 
pickets, members of the United 
Public Service Workers Union, 


|CIO, were protesting the discharge 


of two persons for union activity. 


\ 


105th St. and Superior Ave. was 
reported to have hired a Negro 
clerk after picketing of the store. 


The Progressives also handed 
out leaflets in front of another 
Fisher store on Kinsman and E, 
140th St. and the manager prom- 
ised that a Negro would be hired. 

The picketing and passing of 
leaflets has brought a warm neigh- 
borhood support for the campaign 
and has indicated that tremendous 
customer pressure can be brought 
to bear on those stores who dis- 
criminate in hiring. The shoppers 


also help follow through on man- 
agement promises. 


Progressives 
Results at Fishe 


CLEVELAND, O.—While the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce is issuing fancy printed material about a “volun- 
tary FEPC, the Progressive Party and the Young Progres- 
sives are doing something concrete on hiring. 
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The Fisher Brothers store at E.® 
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Produce $500 After 


Poverty Claim 


TOLEDO, O.—Chairman Bob 
Thomas and his shop committee 
displaye@a curious line of reason- 
ing at a meeting of the Spicer - 
UAW-CIO union. Only 42 out of 
1,500 members attended. 

The biweekly news publication 
of the shop, not under the con- 
trol of Thomas, was suspended 
because “we can’t afford it.” 

Ten minutes later Thomas and 
his associates were able to find 
$500 for the shop unit baseball 


That Invitation to Stalin 


Editor, Ohio . Edition: 
Somebody got a group of high 


tories, schools and churches. 


at a local church to write a letter to Joseph Stalin 
inviting him to Dayton to see how wonderful 
things are here. They asked him to visit the fac- 


I would like to have Stalin visit Dayton, and I 


We decided to ask for a 20-centéan hour in- 


Dayton, O. 


crease, 20 percent increase for piece workers, $50 


annual bonus, and a pension or welfare plan. 


school children 
our best. How 


There are some other demands as well. 
We may not get all this but at least we'll try 


about some of our CIO brothers 


joining in a fight against the bosses? 


SEWER PIPE WORKER. 


would personally show him a few things the 
youngsters forgot to mention in their letter. 

He could see how Negroes are discriminated 
against even in most of the churches and Sunday 
schools not to mention restaurants, etc. He could 
visit the employment office and talk with those 
who have been laid off. He could look at the size 
of workers’ bank accounts, if any. He could see 
how the s up. works in the factories. 

The children could escort him out to that area 
where Negroes live and show him where the Klan 
burned a cross. 

And he could read our monopoly newspapers 
which yell for war every day. 

'DELCO WORKER, 


oe 
A Plea from a Small ‘Town 
Avon Lake, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 

There was a strike of about 1,300 workers here 
at the Fruehauf Trailer Co. These workers re- 
cently voted to be represented by the A. F. of L. 
Auto Workers frets pr the UAW-CIO. 

This is a real, militant bunch. They walked out 
because the company fired a good union man. 

You should bring your paper out here, or some 
literature. Don’t neglect these big shops because 
they aren’t located in one of the large industrial 


cities. 
OLD AGE PENSIONER. 
® 


AFLer Says “How About It, CIO?” 


Uhrichsville, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 
I belong to the United Brick & Clay Workers 
Union of the A.F. of L. I can’t say that we have 


-what you would call a progressive union but at 
' Teast we ‘ate: doing more or wages thaiiWalter: 


S),-2) 43 


Reuther, Phil Murray: and that crew. 


= 
Suggests a School Slogan 
Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 
Western Reserve University is going to spend 
a half a million dollars for a stadium.. 
I think the new school slogan should be: “Mil- 
lions for muscle, nothing for mentality.” 
STUDENT. 


What Do YOU Think? 


Editor, Ohio Edition: 

Jobs got short at the American Fork & Hoe Co, 
here, so 35 married women gave up their jobs se 
the married men won't get laid off. : 

Isn’t this a good example of cooperation among 


workers? You should write about it. 
A MARRIED MAN. 


[Editor's Note: What do our readers think?] 
« 


We Get an Anonymous Threat 
Cleveland, O. 
Messrs. Robert Campbell & Gus Hall: , 
Your letter to the Ohio Legislature was read be- 
fore a group meeting of several American Legion 
Posts other night and this is to advise you 
TRAITORS that you better keep silent or some 
day we will make a call on you, which will not 
be so good for you. If you like Russia so much 
the sooner you get out of the U.S.A. the better, 
We don’t like TRAITORS! so beware. . 
We are beginning to become aroused so be 
careful what you do from now on. 
AN AMERICAN LEGION MEMBER. 
[Editor's Note: This undoubtedly stems from 
the “Americanization” program of the Legion. An 
anonymous communication, it bears a striking cee 


Geneva, O. 


\'Yembiance: tothe kind of letter written by"Germas 
i “gtosmtreopergs] it sr 
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N.Y. Landlords Set 
For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog 


~ New York tenants face wholesale sky-hi 
rent controls under the Rent Control Bill pass ) 
action by the Senate. With realty interests set for their er 
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MECHANISM of a baby. helicopter is inspected by 


Se 


Adam 


Stolzenberger, dynamic model unit. chief and a pioneer in model 
aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. 


5000 Expressmen 
In Labor Act Net 


Deserted by Leader 


By Robert Woed 


Militant unions want to swing into struggle for a 30- 
hour week. The AFL executive council promises to “con- 
sider” a 30-hour campaign if unemployment mounts. But 


5,000 workers, employed by the 
Railway Express Agency in the 


New York area, are in the second 
week of a company lock-out be- 
cause they want a 40-hour week 


instead of the present 44-hour 


schedule. 


The details are these: eleven 
, on April 10,° the 


months ago 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


served a demand on the Agency} 


for a 40-hour week for express- 


men and an increase of 25-cents 
an hour in their wages. The Agen- 
cy, which is owned by the rail- 
roads, buddied up to the Railway 
Labor Act, its legislative partners, 
and with its aid has progressed 
the express workers’ program at 
a snail's pace. The national lead- 
ers of the Brotherhood were no 
help either and raised nd voice 
against the Agency stalling. 

The New York express workers 
have been worried. Each month 
more of the men have been “fur- 
loughed” by the Agency. The 40- 
hour week and its immediate in- 
stallation became their urgent need 
if large and permanent job dis- 
placements were to be prevented. 

The 5,000 men, in the past two 
months, have twice staged slow- 
downs, to protest the Agency's 
ne refusal to speed up set- 
tlement of the 40-hour issue. 


The Agency, in the fashion of 


Cardinal Spe 
Yonkers, and the New York 
bakers’ monopoly, replied by 
“abolishing” the jobs of the 5,000 


, the City of 


inside freightmen plus the jobs of 


4,000 drivers not involved in the 
40-hour movement and belonging 
to another organization, the Int. 
Bro. of Teamsters. The Express 
teamsters won the 40-hour week 
in Sept. '47, after a 24-day strike. 
* 
's( THATS THE.-WAY matters 
- Brand now: The Agency workers 


: 


4” 


and the New York leadership 
urged upon George M. Harrison, 
‘their national president, that he 
okay picketing of Grand Central 
and Penn stations in New York, 
jand that he secure support of the 
other railroad unions to bring the 
Agency to account. Two key 
Brotherhoods—-Engineers and 
Trainmen — immediately pledged 
— men would respect picket 
ines. 


But Harrison said no go. He 
handed the men an empty author- 
ization to picket the depots where 
they work. But this was no more 
than permission to take some ex- 
ercise, because no present possi- 
bility exists for strike-breaking ac- 
tivity on these properties. 

* 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY in 
a leaflet, urged the expressmen 
to ignore Harrison and to picket 
the two New York passenger ter- 
minals, Harrison, the Communists 
pointed out,.is the chairman of 
the 16 non-operating unions’ nego- 
tiating committee and has just 
aaa to accept Sept. 1 as the ef- 
fective date for a 40-hour week 
for the million stationary railroad- 
ers, exclusive of Railway Express 
employees. 

The New York men, who insist 
on a May 1 date, will get no en- 
couragement from their national 
officers, the Communists stated. 
They warned that unless the anti- 
lockout fight was broadened im- 
mediately by station picketing, 
Harrisgn would move im and tor- 
pedo the local struggle. 

All labor ought to take a good 
look at this lockout, the aggres- 
sive flowering of Taft-Hartley ar- 
rogance. It's a warming, too, that 
ithe Railway Labor Act .ndufishes 


| 


‘such<aseaults apainst workers. - . 


r t dovty RS Ae _»* Poe eae, 


‘under’ present 


rent increases and the abolition of all 
by the House Tuesday and now awaiting 
eatest bonanza in history not 


even the flimsiest legal framework 
would remain between the tenant 
and profit-hungry landlords seek- 
ing to raise rents from 50-100 per- 


cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 


privately told leaders of tenant or- 


ganizations that the new bill could 
only be enforced to grant increases 


to landlords and could not be util- 


ized to control rents. 


Under the proposed law, either 
the State Legislature, now engaged 
in rushing through the most reac- 
tionary laws in its history, could 
by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state. As the present state 
rent control law is written, it can- 
not come into effect as long as 
there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S. Thus 
the state law affords New Yorkers 
net an iota of protection against 
increases that the House-passed bill 
would hand landlords. 

* 


THE HOUSE BILL also makes 
it sible for rent control to be 
ended city by city, thus facing 
tenants in this city and every other 
town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in 
cahoots with the state’s powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of 
the power of the landlord bloc 
can be seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100 percent, rather than in- 
creasing the realty tax rate a few 
points. 

Either of these alternatives, ved 
or state decontrol, neither of whic 
is covered by the present loophole- 
filled state law, could make thou- 
sands of evictions tomorrow’s head- 
lines in New York. Further adding 
to the danger is the fact that city 
laws expire on May 1, which would 
strip tenants here of protection 
automatically without any action 
by the City Council. The state 
law expires June 30, thus giving 
the tiny protection afforded. on a 
statewide scale only another 100 
days, unless tenant action forces 
the Legislature to enact a new law. 


The other half of the House-to- 
landlord double play is the “rea- 
sonable return” amendment, under 
which all a landlord has to do is 
cry and he would get increases 
as high as 50 and 60 percent. 
Under the House bill “reasonable” 
profit is not defined and it is left 
up to the landlord to show that he 
is not getting it. The landlord 
who thinks he is already making 
a reasonable profit, when he can 


get still more, hasn’t been born 
yet. 


Actually, the House bill not only 
hands the landlord huge rent in- 
creases on a silver platter, but also 
tells him it is okay to cut down 
services and chisel on tenants in 
innumerable ways. The “reason- 
able profit” section provides that 
the landlord can ask for a raise in 
case of an “unavoidable increase” 
m operating expenses, major capi- 
tal improvements, increases or de- 
creases of services and deterioration 


of property. : 


THIS PROVISFON gives land- 
lord congressional okay to cut 
down services under the claim of 
not making a “reasonable profit.” 
In the same way any kind, of 
routine repairs, now considered 
part of ordinary service, could be 
interpreted as a “major capital im- 
provement” and be termed grounds 
of an increase. Adding them all 


fents to unheard of proportions 


conditions of hous- 
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STUDIES DESERT CRAWLERS 


BOB CRANDALL of Tucson, Ariz., started out just being — 


kind to “demons of the desert.” Then he started collecting them. 
* Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for mak- 
ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. 


GOP, Tammany 
Yell ‘Who, Me?’ 
Sham Tap Battle © 


By Louise Mitchell 


“What's on tap?” That’s the common salute at City 
these days where the recent wire-tapping thriller-diller blew 


- es 
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Hall 


the lid off the cesspool of Democratic and Republican polt 


tics. The smell that engulfed the 
city from the Bowery to Park 
Avenue was a forecast of the polit- 
ical climate in the coming Mayor- 
alty race. 

Like the suspect that yells, 
“thief, thief’ Republican and 
Democrats howled “wire-tapper” 
at each other but forgot their bi- 
partisan unity for tapping progres- 
sives. 

- Standing up in this sham battle 
was Tammany on one side with its 
ties to Frank Costello-multi-mil- 
lionaire racketeer—and the Repub- 
licans with Clendenin Ryan— 
$135,000,000 heir to the Thomas 
Fortune Ryan fortune made in 
Wall Street grabs. 


It all started like a Monogram B 
film in the early hours of Saturday 
morning a week ago. Mayor 
O'Dwyer uncovered a plot to wire 
tap 75 city officials ae questioned 
Kenneth Ryan, former city detec- 
tive, John G. Broady, attorney for 
Clendenin Ryan, and Edward M. 
Jones, a former Treasury agent. 
Both Kenneth Ryan (no relative to 
Clendenin Ryan) and Jones were 
hired by Broady to do the wire- 
tapping job. It was that morning 
that Ryan, after hours of interro- 
gation, walked out of a Women’s 
lavatory window at 7a.m. at City 
Hall without coat and hat to dis- 
appear for two days. 

* 

THE POLITICAL VOLCANO 
started kicking up the week before 
when Clendenin Ryan descended 
on City Hall two times to ask the 
Mayor whether Costello “is the 
boss of New York City.” Sammy 
ese so-called oan iad of the 

owery, rose in mighty indignation 
to defend the administra 1 

After the wire-tapping scheme 
was uncovered, a y suces- 
sion of counter-charges, demotions, 
indictments and hare -brained 
rumors fed the fires of the plot. 

Clendenin Ryan, who has been 
dubbed “another crackpot” by 
O’Dwyer, is co-ordinator of a so- 
called Clean City Government 
Committee operating out of a 
Madison Avenue mansion, one of 
the many Ryan owns. He has put 


, ° 
$50,000 in a slush fund to fight 
up a landlord could easily jack up| the ff 


administration. The scion 
claims .that his wires hae been 


ta ‘and that’ the ‘city has 200 


|potice én wire tapping duty. 


7 


© 


— 
Mayor O'Dwyer, who Clende 
Ryan calls “yellow,” “lazy” and 
“Costello's bed-fellow,” used Ry» 
an’s antics. to blast political -o 
sition. Said the Mayor in a P 
“I have reasons to suspect the en- 
tire Fusion movement of a doubles 
cross from top to bottom. They are 
not interested in the city, but in. 
power for themselves.” Later the 
Mayor explained he was not refere 
ring to the official Fusion moveée 
ment breach and both Ryans, 
Broady and a group of minor chare 
acters were called before the 
Grand jury. One of the minor 
characters was Charles Lester 
Sabisky, who said he was hired by 
Broady, to take pictures of “ 

rtant persons entering 
eaving a house near the East River 
Drive. The significance of this ine 
formation remainggto be seen. The 
Mayor also told the Grand J 
about his questioning ef Kenn 
Ryan. 

Kenneth Ryan whose flight fr 
the lavatory, according to | 
lawyer James D. C. Murray, — 
‘due to his desire to “a 
church,” was on the city payroll ia 
1947, but was demoted for rede 
sons not noted on his records, 
Shortly afterwards he resigned. 


Ryan was indicted for wires . 
tapping and released on $7,500 
bail. He is alleged to have com 
fessed tapping the wires of Mate 
hattan borough president Hugo 
Rogers. 


The administration axe cho 
a detective Charles = K 
or years assi to 
Mayor's office at ey Hall He 
demoted because of two so-call 
“suspicious’ calls he made the day 
before the wire-tapping plot wag 
uncovered, in the public phone 
booths in the reporters’ room at 
City Hall. Commissioner of Inveg- 
tigation claimed that Stoffers’ em. 
planation on his calls was “evasivg, 
false and contradictory.” Murtagh 
story of Stoffer’s interrogation was 
considerably contradictory. He de- 
clined to say what questions were 
asked but admitted that Stoffers 
was asked about connections 
the political opposition. 

Stoffers resigned from his job 
immediately after his demotion in 


order to-retire at the pay and rank 
and first elass EE 


re 
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BUCKEYE BRIEFS 


SEEDS DDE DIRS mb bbb bi ii ii i i iit ttt 
By Jean Krchmarek 
BOB CAMPBELL and Gus Hall of Ohio’s Commu- 
| nist Party stirred up considerable activity on the part of 
a group of businessmen and manufacturers in Columbus 
with their statement on FEPC legislation. 


Cincinnati’s Kept Press 
Wants FBI Censorship 


CINCINNATI, O.—A leaflet telling the people of Cincinnati the facts about the Hun- 
garian black marketeer, Cardinal Mindszenty, got the editorial big-wigs of the Scripps-How- 


Sins o~. 


ard Post in such a tizzy that the paper practically came out against a free press. 


The entire affair subsided 
with the Post drawing upon 
the FBI to cover its limping 


retreat. 

The Post first attempted to drag 
the Cincinnati police department 
into the case. Unfortunately .for 
the Post, Capt. Clem Me.tz said: 
“We can't interfere with the free- 
dom of the press.” 


The Post caught a willing sucker 
in Congressman Earl T. Wagner, 
a Democratic hack and errand boy 
for the reactionary Catholic hier- 
archy in Cincinnati. 

Wagner pulled the moth-eaten 
line about “shipping them back to 
where they came from” and even 
made a five-minute speech in Con- 
gress declaring that “class hatred 
is an unknown quantity in Cin- 
cinnati.” 

One Post headline read: “Police 
Here Seek Communists.” 

The Post also carried a story 
headed: “Communist Leaflet Stud- 
ied ‘by FBI.” 

Frank MHashmall, Cincinnati 
Communist chairman, said “no 
one ever questioned me about the 
leaflets.” 

In commenting on the character 
of the press in Cincinnati, he noted 
that there was no criticism by any 
of the editors over. the vicious 
anti-Semitic column by Paul Gal- 
lico published in the Euquirer. 


When the “story” began to die 
on its feet the Post farewell was 
headed “FBI Starts Probe.” There 
was nothing in the story to sub- 
stantiate this, although the FBI 
has always been willing to do its 


best to pull a red-baiter out of a 
hole. 


Safety Box 
Has Fortune 
Of $125,000 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Are you 
short of cash? Do you want to 
get ahead financially? 

Then you might look upon the 
example set by the late John C. 
Vitullo, one time boss of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Mahoning County 
who died at the age of 45. 

Deputy county auditors opened 
a safety deposit box held by Vi- 
tullo and found $125,000 in cash. 
The Democratic leader had been 
with the Board of Elections since 
1936 at a $3,000 annual salary. 


Associates of the former po- 
litieal czar were ‘quick to claim | 
that Vitullo had an inheritance 
from his parents. 

It is viewed as unnatural that 
anyone should keep such a large 

deposit 


To Bill Foster 


FROM THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


They sit there, Bill, behind their mahogany desks with their 
bespectacled faces and asinine looks, telling us how we should get 


what the Constitution and the Bill of Rights say we have; they 


say that PRETTY SOON we'll be able to sit next to a white man 
on a bus and feel like people; that PRETTY SOON well be able 
to eat in’ the better places; that PRETTY SOON we'll be allowed 
to live down South pretty soon? PRETTY SOON? Damn their 
pretty soon. 

In Athens, Ohio, a Negro family is chased out of town while 
a white cross burns on thtir lawn. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a Negro is killed for jaywalking. Down 
South a Negro corpse swings in the breeze. 

Some of us know what the score is; we know the comrades 
who’ helped us when we were slaves; we remember who organized 
the unorganized; we remember who led us when our children cried 
for milk and we pulled our belts tighter; we remember your face, 
Bill—we know who was there. THE COMMUNISTS! THE COM- 


| | Thomas, 


MUNISTS! 


‘And so we intend to fight, Bill; we want higher wages, civil 


rights, the right to live without fear—freedom! 


Our other colored brothers will also find out who helped 


them, 


who helps them, who will help them. The Reds! THE COMMU- 


NISTS! 


Then shall we and they arise. Our marching feet. will set the 
earth trembling. Our voices will thunder across the skies. Our 


giant hands and our white brothers’ 
the old world and build a new world. 
THE PEOPLE VICTORIOUS! 


PEOPLE! 


iant hands will SMASH in 
THE PEOPLE! THE 


EDWIN BROOKS. 


Postal Workers File 


Loyalty’ Challenge 


CLEVELAND, O.—The ri 


oppose discrimination will be 


The 29 have been under fire on 
charges of disloyalty. In the col- 
lection of evidence, the FBI 
method has been followed of judg- 


jing a person disloyal if he opposes 


discrimination or is found in 
“mixed company.” 

The suit is expected to reach 
the United. States Supreme Court 
and will test the constitutionality 
of President Truman’s loyalty or- 
der. The Clevelanders involved 
are Henry McWright, Harry N. 
Curtis C. Garvin, 
Thomas Williams, Theodore’ Mil- 
ner, Louis J. Bolden, Joseph Rob- 
bins, Albert B. Bolden, Jr., and 
Bertram A. Washington. 


Average length of service of the’ 


postal workers is 20 years. 
The suit, filed by O. John 


Rogge, former assistant United; 


OK Union Splitter 
CLEVELAND, O.—Right wing- 


indorsement of the CIO Council 


al publication of the central body. 
The paper, previously denounced 
by all factions for going against 
CIO policy, has “redeemed” itself 


through advocacy of union raiding. 


ers are planning to give back the! 
to the Union-Leader, former offici-' 


ght of a postal employe to 
at stake when a suit filed by 


26 postal workers, nine of them Clevelanders, is heard in a 
federal court in Washington. © 


States Attorney General, declared 
that the loyalty board and high 
postal officials “have wilfully, in- 
veneer and deliberately 
pressed charges against those Post 
Office employes who have been 
most active and militant in’ com- 
batting racial discrimination in the 
Post Office.” 

As an outgrowth of the Tru- 
man inquisition, a Federal’ Em- 
loyes Defense Committee has 

formed on a nationwide basis 
with: Washington as chairman. 


Death at Timken 


CANTON, O.—Joseph Blanco, 
24-year-old pipefitter at the Tim-: 
ken Roller Bearing Co., was killed 
here when he was crushed be- 
tweerr a steel pillar and a movable 
crane. 


GOP Betrayal 
COLUMBUS, ©.—A lesson in 


how to weasel was given by C. 


William O'Neill, Republican 
House leader, whose party 


ledged itself to support a FEPC} 


ill. O'Neill now takes the posi- 
tion: “We havent made up our 
minds what stand to take.” 


(MY MORALE \| 


me 
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| the horrible death of a Republic worker. 


The business group took a full page ad in the Ohio State Journal 
and reproduced the Communist statement in full. Their perverted 
minds reasoned that if the Communists were for FEPC the people 
would be against the measure. ., 


They planned to reproduce the ad in numerous papers through- 
Ti out of the state. But the scheme backfired. One 
‘legislator, who had not made up his mind on 
FEPC, said he was going to vote for the legis- 

lation after reading the ad. 
The plan for the extended advertising cam- 


paign was quietly dropped. 
o ° . 


HOLLYWOOD scouts may profit by look- 
ing ovér Robert Kehoe, reporter for the Cleve- 
land News, in any casting they may do for a 
refilming of “The Informer.” He is well quali- 
fied—mentally and physically. , 

° ° 


WHE E the people hope for peace, the bi 
boys go on blandly speaking of war as practically an accomplishe 
fact. Robert Young, Chesapeake & Ohio board chairman, had this 
to say in a press interview demanding an increase in freight rates: 


“Just when our Pullmans and day coaches may be needed for 
troop movements, for civilian evacuation, they are almost ready 
to fall apart.” 


° _ : ° 
LOUIS BROMFIELD, Ohio's gift to ignorance, went to 
Washington to inject the Communist issue into the yellow mar- 
gerine issue. He didn’t crack a smile when he told the House 
Agriculture Committee that unrestricted sale of yellow margarine 
would foster the spread of Communism. 


a oO . 
_ IT WAS quite a sight iv the spacious waiting room at the 
Packard plant to see workers, waiting for their ride home, sitting 
and reading leaflets on the Communist trial in New York and 
copies of the Daily Worker. 


. > * 
THE PRESS of Ohio would have you believe that strong men 
wept and women fainted when Bill Foster and Eugene Dennis 
released their statement on war. 
But this is the way a worker in Lorrain tells the story: 
“I went into a barber shop where there were five customers. 
They were dicussing the statement and the unaniomus conclusion 
was that the Communists are right.” 


THERE’S A STORY going the rounds in Youngstown about 


” 


He reported for work 
but never came home. There's a great deal of hush-hush over the 
affair with the company denying he was killed in the mill. 


GUS HALL received a fancy pair of socks at the Youngstown 
civil rights rally. The clocks on the socks were red hammers and 
sickles. 
Something else for Judge Medina to worry about. 

OHIO IS KNOWN as a poor fishing state. The sport is ruined 
by the industrial waste dumped into rivers and streams by manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Fishing in Little Rush Creek has been spoiled by the dumping 
of coal dust into the stream by the Sunny Hill Corp. 


THE DOORS of the Standard Tool Co. of Cleveland have 
been closed for good. After the business was sold, production was 
shifted to another firm at Rochester, Mich. Seven hundred work- 
ers were involved, : : ; 

NOTE TO ‘Lonis Seltzer: Where's the War Memorial on 
Cleveland's mail? Or are you holding off with the hope that you 


can promote World War III first. 
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you ‘d do wading about if 


But FA S [ ! S Mi 


Is even worse! 


It will be too late for protest if the Swastika 


(Wall Street version) floats over Ohio. 


_ The people of Ohio must not inherit the bloody 


conscience of cuilt of the German people. 


The trial of the Communists in N ew York is 
YOUR trial—YOUR defense —-YOUR future. 


—_ 


— 


Rush Your Dollars to: — 
OHIO DEFENSE COMMITTEE. 


Room 203, 1426 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohie 
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ENGLAND Mass. Factor les Lay Off 


an! 10 Percent of Workers 


——See Page 2-—— 
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\ TY DEAL 
KO’s NEGRO RIGHTS | 


~ Rent Control, Taft-Hartley Repeal 
In Peril as Truman Basks in Florida 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6 


HERE'S WHY 
425,000 
MINERS 


A 
. 


LEFT PITS 


ae ~M sn a nn . 
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~ 1015 Dead, 54,100 f 
Hurt Last Year 


~Story on Page § 


Three of last year’s 55,000 mine casualties as they were interviewed during the 
Charles 


memorial stoppage last week in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh: (Left to right) 
Smatky, Frank Kotula, Charles Dutko, 


Se 
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One Out of Ten Fired 
In Mass. Factories — 


By Leo Soft 


BOSTON. — The biggest story of the year is being hushed 
Big Business newspapers. Busy grinding out the usual pile of “r 
pers weren't saying a mumbling word about the ghost that’s really haunting New Eng- 


a 
fand!’s working people; the ghost of 


unemployment. 


The papers could lie all they 
wanted to, but there’s one simple 
fact that they can't hide. In the 
past year, one out of every ten in- 
dustrial workers in Massachusetts 
has been thrown out ofea job. In 
Rhode Island, one out of every 
nine workers has been laid off. In 
other New England states the fig- 
ures are about the same. 


These grim figures are based on 
the week of Jan. 15, 1949. In the 
two months since then, things 
have gotten steadily tougher. A 
safe guess would be that when 
Jater figures are released at least 
another seven percent will be off 
the employed rolls. 


In the single month ending Jan. 
15, industrial employment dropped 
four percent in Massachusetts. In 
the same month, average weekly 
wages dropped 1.3 percent to 
$51.47. Many of the workers 
listed bv the state’s Division of 
Labor Statistics as “employed” are 
working short weeks of 24 or 32 
hours. If anything, the state’s of- 
ficial figures paint the situation 


rosier than it really is. 
° 


OF THE TEN industries in 
Massachusetts employing more 
than 10.000 workers, only one is 
emploving as mary people today 
as it did one year ago. The radio 
apparatus industry, artificially 
pumped by war orders, shows a 
slight gain in employment. But 
even there the bloom is rubbing 
off. Employment in the industry 
dropped 1.9 percent in January.| 


Hardest hit of alt is the state's 
largest industry, woolen and 
worsted goods.. One year ago 
48.408 people worked in 
woolen mills covered by the state's 
report. Today the same mills em- 
ploy 38,978. That's a drop of 20 
percent; one out of every five 
woolen workers. 


Electrical machinery shows a 
drop of 13.2 percent. Cotton 
goods employs 10.6 percent less 
Boot and shoe is down 10 percent 
from the already drastic year of 
1947. 


As you check the state's figures, 
you see that layoffs aren't hap- 
pening only in textiles and shoes, 
the soft consumer industries where 


- 


ey expect them first. Even the 
ard industries, propped up by 
war orders, are beginning to shut 
down. Nobody tries to deny it 
any more; capitalism is heading 
for its “normal recession,” “pe- 
riodic adjustment,” or whatever- 
you-want-to-call-it. The hard fact 
is that a depression bringing starv- 
ation and misery to working peo- 
ple is not only coming, it’s here. 
* 


IN 
ment, 


ADDITION to unemploy- 
the “recession” is bringing 
lower wages. Average weekly 
wage in Massachusetts industry 
fell off 1.3 percent in January. 
Every industry but shoe reported 
lower wages. (A 5.3 percent in- 
crease in January still left shoe 
$1.61 behind last year with weekly 
paychecks of $39.79). Cotton fell 
off 4.5 percent in a single month 
to $40.12, far below the U.S. De- 

rtment of Labors minimum 
ucget ee 

ome cities have been especia 
hard hit. Worst example is ped 
rence, center of the woolen and 
worsted industry. Employment 
dropped 12 percent in January. In 
one month, one out of every eight 
workers was fired! And its worse 


now. 
Waltham, with ‘the closing of 
; 7 


Waltham Watch, fell 32. 


the Soviet Union. Millions would 


way to end‘ depressions and wars’ 
for good is to take the factories 
away from Wall Street and give 
them to the working people them- 
selves. That's what was done in 
the Soviet Union, where there isn't 
and can’t ever be unemployment. 
Goods are 
the profit of a few billionaires, but 
for the use and enjoyment of all 
the people. 


American workers have 
fight as they've newer fought - be- 
fore to stave off the worst de- 
pression in history. For one thing, 
they've got to resist Wall Street's 
efforts to start a war of useless 
slaughter. 


Pity Those Broke @ 


Textile Bosses! 


BOSTON — Textile mill bosses 
have cledned up billions in the 
last few years. The same mills 
that were “too broke” to grant 
wage increases in January have 
been reporting the highest profits 
in history for 1948. 

But the officially reported profits 
don’t tell lralf the story of the 
bosses greed. Huge sums of 
“cash,” “emergency funds,” “inven- 
tories,” and “machinery costs’ hide 
more billions of profits and keep 
them eut of the official figures. 
All of these profits come from 
wages which should have gone to 
workers. 


Last week another way for the 
boss to thide his profits came to 
light. A federal grand jury in- 
dicted Alfred Calvin Gaunt, pres- 
ident of Merrimac ‘Mills, for fed- 
eral income tax evasion from 1944 
to 1946. 


The government claims that 
Gaunt pocketed enough money to 


reduce his taxes by $104,000. 
a = 


ing down, dropped °5.4 percent. 
New ord’s cotton mills laid 
off 5.8 percent during the month. 
Cities across the state showed the 
same trend. 


You couldn't get away from it 
All the figures add up to one word 
—depression. A depression like the 
last one, but worse. That's what 
Bib Business has in store for Amer- 
ican workers. The Big Money 
boys and their newspapers can lie 
all they want to, but they can't 


by New England's 
scare baloney, the 


ed 


PURCHASING POWER. The 
only way:to keep the factories run- 
ning under capitalism is for work- 
ers tothave enough money to buy 
goods. And the bosses are trying 
to force over wage cuts! 

The junk about “no pay in- 
creases in hard times” is just so 
much hooey. It’s the line put out 
by the bosses. and sell-out labor 
“leaders.” But no pay boosts will 
only hasten depression, not stave 
it ‘off. , 
Unions have got to push with 
all their might for fourth round 
wage. increases. Unemployment 
can be reduced by-fighting for the 
forty-hours-pay for thirty-hours- 
work. progragp already adopted by 
some of the more militant unions. 
But 40-for-30 can’t remain just a 
paper slogan. It’s got to be se- 
riously demanded. New machin- 
ery and enormous profits make it 
perfectly possible right now. 


NEW ENGLAND 


movement. Working under cover 
of a phony “Red hysteria,” reac- 
tionary politicians of both old par- 
ties have introduced biHs which 
would outlaw the Communist 
Party and frame every working- 
man in the state. 


Most far-reaching of all the bills 
is the recently introduced Granara 
Bill. The bill would outlaw the 
Communist Party and force its 
members to register as “agents of 

push- 


a hostile foreign power.” 

This Big Lie bill is being 
ed on the phony basis of being 
“a defense against sabotage.” Ac- 
tually, Massachusetts factory own- 
ers want the Communist Party out- 
lawed because they fear its in- 
fluence among Massachusetts 
workers who are Being thrown out 
of jobs as Big Capitalism’s latest 
depression gathers more steam. 

The little Tafts and Rankins at 
the ~“State House are following 
the lead of Wall Street’s Congres- 
sional errand boys who are try- 
ing to push over Red-scare bills 
to silence the CP’s voice against 
a needless war for Wall Street 


profits. 
The type of bill being con- 


sidered in Massachusetts would be! 


used to frame any militant rank 
and file worker who protests 


Speedup is just speedup towards 
depression. It’s got to be resisted 
on the spot in all its forms. Speed- 
up is making many workers work 
themselves right out of jobs. 

Another point which organized 
labor has got to fight on is in- 
creased unemployment compensa- 


against the speedup and layoffs 
heing dished out by Massachusetts 
Big Business. A phony anti-Com- 


towards smashing the state’s trade 
unions. 


é 


| munist’ hysteria is the first step | - 


Solons Hear Bill — 
To Outlaw Party 


BOSTON.—Legislative committees on Beacon Hill are 
considering a series of “anti-Communist” bills which, if 
passed; would break thé back of the Massathusetts_ labor 


The Granara Bill must -be ap- 
proved unanimously by the Com- 
mittee ori Rules before it can be 
brought to the floor. A unanimous 
vote is necessary because the bill 
was introduced late. 


OTHER BILLS being con- 
sidered are just as dangerous. H. 


771, H. 1025, and H. 1971 are 
being heard by the Committee on 
Public Service. These bills would 
bar the employment of “Commu- 
nists and others” by the state, 
cities, or towns. They would set 
off a witch-hunt of state employees 
which would terrorize and intimi- 
date any progressive or pro-labor 
thought among state. officials. 


H. 442, H. 840, and H. 1943 
would carry Massachusetts further 
along towards becoming a police- 
state. These bills would prevent 
“the teaching of atheistic commu- 
nism in the schools” and would. 
bar Communists and_ suspected 
“subversives” from running for of- 
‘fice and even voting. The lan- 
guage of the bills is so broad that 
anvybodvecould—and would—be in- 
cluded. * 


It is important for large num- 
bers of people to appear at the 
public hearings to be given these 
bills. Dates of the hearings will 
be published in the New England 
Worker. 


Postcards, letters, and telegrams 


should be sent to State Senators 
and Representatives. 


MTA Pamphlet 


tion. With unemployment sky- 


rocketing, bosses are trying to cut! 


down weekly benefits. Massa- 
chusetts trade unions have got to 
support—actively—bills already in- 
troduced in the State House which 


beat the law of capitalism. 

As Communists predicted, the 
enormous profits piled up over the 
past vears have pushed workers’ 
buying power so far down that 
they can't afford to buy any of 
the things thev themselves produce 
in the factories. The result is that: 
‘ea pile up in factory ware- 

ouses. Prices are so high and 
wages so low that the capitalists 
cant sell their products. So they 
shut down the factories and throw 


workers out on the streets to starve. 
. 4 


THE ONLY WAY the capital- 
ists can see out of their problem 
is to make money by starting a 
war. Millions of workers may be 


would boost weekly checks to $30 
for 40 weeks. Right now workers 
are only covered for 23 weeks a 
year, with average checks of $22. 
Taken all in all, that’s a pretty 
simple program. But if Massa- 
chusetts Jabor fights for it with the 
same. strength that smashed the 
anti-Iabor bills in the last election, 
it will go a long way towards pre- 
venting the hardest times Massa- 
chusetts labor ever saw. 


killed, but the factory owners make 
billions of dollars. 

Workers wouldn't gain a thing 
from a Wall Street war against 


be killed in a-senseless effort to 


stop the advance of working peo-| Gi 

pe all over the world towards So-; **%% 
cialism. Workers can build peace! iii 
and plenty for themselves WITH-| ga 
OUT war and WITHOUT capital- 


ism 


Communists show that the only 


uced there not for 


BUT, UNTIL SOCIALISM, 
ot to 


"ve got 


in January. Lynn, with GE crack- 


‘ +» 


to .BUILD..UP THELR OWN. 


For another thing, they 


war Churchill plans. 


SIGN OF TIMES 


times. Dollar value of sales in New 
England deparment stores for the 


drop of 9.4 percent from figures 
for the same week in 1948, ..; 


WINSTON CHURCHILL ' 
. The former British Prime Minis- 
ter, who will speak at ceremonies 
to be held at Mass. Institute of 


j 


Sold Out in 
Record Time 


BOSTON—The CP’s dynamite- 
packed pamphlet on the proposed 
MTA fare increase has sold out its 
first edition of 5,000 copies. 


The pamphlet, showing how the 
MTA’s deficit is caused by bond 
interest payments to the big banks, 
was well received everywhere. 
More than 300 were distributed 
to MTA employees who jammed a 
state legislative hearing room to 
demand passage of a bill cutting 
daily hours of a split shift on the 
road from 13 to 10 hours. 


MTA workers were so enthused 
by the pamphlet that the hearing 
was almost disrupted. The work- 
ers were there to explain how split 
shifts sometimes took up 13 hours 
for 8 hours work. Family life is 
impossible under the set-up, with 
some workers getting home for a 
10:30 or 11 o'clock supper. 

The MTA pamphlet set a sales 
record at the Progressive Book- 
shop. 


You Pay More 
For Food That 
Costs Less! 


BOSTON. — Food prices have 
gone down 12.1 percent in the past 
year. - But you're spending more 
money this year than you did last 
year for the same amount of food. 


Sound confusing? It sounded 
confusing to the Christian Science 
Monitdr, too. Dun & Bradstreet’s 
weekly wholesale price index, com- 
piled by the biggest statistical firm 
of Big Business, claimed the 12.1 
percent decrease. The Monitor did 
some checking of its own. 


They took the same 30 items 
which Dun & Bradstreet use to 
compile their index. They checked 
chain-store advertised prices of 
those items one year ago and ad- 
vertised prices today. 

They found that 10 items 
showed no change in price, 5 were 
somewhat cheaper, and 15 had 
jumped in price. Fowl has jumped 


from 45 to 59 cents a pound. Soap 
powders have done down a penny. 


HILLSBORO, N. H.—The Com- 
munist Party of New Hampshire 
answered.- hysterical newspaper 
charges of “treason” last week with 
a statement supporting the posi- 
tion of national — leaders 
William Z. Foster and Eugene 


Technology next week. MIT labs: 
are busy doing research for the 


BOSTON. — Another sign of the 


week ending March 5 showed a 


Dennis. The New Hampshire 
statesment, signed by State Chair- 
man Elba Chase Nelson, re-em- 
phasized Foster's and Dennis’s op- 
position to “an imperialist war of 
aggression by the United States 
against the Soviet Union.” 

The Party statement pointed out 
that there was nothing new in 
“treason” charges against working- 
class leaders who refuse to sup- 
port imperialist war. Eugene V. 
Debbs was jailed for his opposi- 
tion to World Warl, ” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PARTY | 
ANSWERS TREASON SMEAR 


In contrast, the statement point- 
ed out, was the treatment given 
pro-fascist Col. Robert McCor- 
mick, whose Chicago Tribune con- 
sistently sabotaged the war effort 
in World War II. “No indict- 
ments were sought against McCor- 
mick , . . a mouthpiece for that 
section of big business opposed to 
the destruction of Nazism. . . .” 

“We admit,” the statement con- 
cluded, “to treason against the 
pocket-books of big business, but 
strenuously assert our loyalty to the 
interests of the workers, the small 
farmers and all those others in our 
country who have nothing to gain 
from an imperialist war of aggres- 
sion, except death, war injuries, 
and unspeakable hardships and 
suffering,” Bh by AB © 
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Compress Workers Vote for Strike 
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Steel Union Heads 
In Plot with Klan 


BESSEMER, Ala.—A Ku Klux Klan, company union, secessionist movement, aided 
upenly by paid officials of the United Steel Worxers (CIO); have been launched here 
against the Intemational Union of Mine and Smelter Workers (CIO). And this on the eve 


of the fight for new contracts Qiv- 2B OSS SSS SS SSeS SSS SSS eT ses eseseseseensaeeaeeee® 


ing needed gains to the workers SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


Red-baiting and. Negro-baiting 

are being used in an attempt to 

© |split and destroy locals represent- 

| jing 4,500 workers in ore mines meen qgewes 
owned by the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company (a United States 
Steel subsidiagy). National leaders 
of the United Steel Workers have 
issued five local industrial union 
charters to the secessionists. 


“Charles: Wilson, national execu- 
tive board member of the Mine, 
Mill union, has taken the lead 
in a hard-fighting . counter-attack 
on the union-wrecking crew. 

“It is my opinion,” he charged, 
“that many, if not most, of the 
leaders of this group are also mem- 
bers. of the Ku Klux Klan and are 
using that organization in an at- 
tempt to divide white and Negro 
workers and to intimidate union 
members into following their lead- 
ership. Rank and file members 
have suffered dearly as a result 
of their efforts to disrupt grievance 
procedure and to prevent enforce- 
ment of seniority and other work- 
ing conditions in our contracts. 

“Now at the very time when we 
are preparing to open negotiations 
with the Tennessee Co. and all 
other iron ore mine operators for 
new contracts, these company 
union elements are attempting to 
disrupt negotiations and prévent 
red ore miners from getting wage 
‘|increases, a royalty health, wel- 
fare, and pension plan, and other 
necessary contract improvements.” 

* 


SECESSIONIST ELEMENTS 
have resorted to >pen intimidation 
and force in their efforts to smash 
the ore miners’ union. One Mine, 
Mill staff member was kidnaped 
and held six hours by four seces- 
sion leaders in an effort to force 
him to turn against the Mine, Mill 

° . 
union. He has sworn out war- 
rants against all four. Both. white 
and Negro workers have reported 
intimidation and threats. The of- 
fice of the Mine, Mill union was 
broken into a few nights ago 


Ore miners are bitter at the role 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) is 
playing in. this union-wrecking 
game. Many workers report that 
they haye written letters to Phil 
Murray protesting the USW deal 
with Ku Kluxers and company 
unionists._ Many of the locals have 
sent such resolutions to Murray 
and have asked other CIO locals 


to do likewise. 


Unity Bolsters 
Memphis Strike 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Local labor 
unity and support from unions 
elsewhere have helped 750 striking 
furniture workers: here hold out 
against employers for nine weeks. 
The solidarity of Local 282, United 
Furniture Workers, is also 
strengthening other unions. The 
International Woodworkers begin 
negotiations soon, and have re- 


Fight for Negroes in Textile Mills | 
Is Crucial One for Southern Workers 


‘By Sam Hall 


A WELL-DRESSED FRENCHMAN committed suicide in Miami, 
Fla., during World War II. He had been a notorious cok 
laborator and close friend of high German Nazis. He was also one 
of the prides and joys of American big business. In fact they named 
a “system” after him — the Bedeaux system. 

The textile workers of this country and particularly of the ° 
South have nothing but hatred for that “system.” The Bedeaux sys- 
tem was the first speed-up system introduced in southern textile 
mills. North Carolina textile workers told me that it had mare to 
do with sparking the great textile organizing drive of the thirties 
than any other thing. Today speed-up and stretch-out are the most 
burning issues with the textile workers. That and technological un- 
employment brought about by the widespread introduction of new 
labor-saving machinery. : 

Speed-up, stretch-out and labor-saving machinery have greatly 
raised the productivity of American textile workers. As a result the 
textile. industry in this coumtry has led all other industries in profit 
making for three years! Of course, a favorable world trade situa- 
tion created by the war has also been a basic cause. Now both of 
these things are involved in the growing crisis facing the textile 
industry. . Particularly is cotton textiles a sick industry. 

* 


NEGRO AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN workers in the cotton 
compresses of Houston have answered the employers’ arrogance 
with a strike for improved wages and working conditions. The 
Houston strikes may be decisive for setting the wage pattern in 
compresses throughout the South. 


Wage Scale at Stake 
In Compress Stake 


HOUSTON, Tex.— Some 600 members of the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union (CIO’, 


Local 75 — all militant Negro and Mexican-Anierican work- 
ers—have been on strike since® : 

midnight, March 9 at five major|piration date in Houston precedes 
Houston compresses. The strike|that of CIO compresses in New 
was provoked when the largest|Orleans and Memphis and the 
compress which sets the wage pat-|contract here will largely set a 
tern, Gulf Atlantic, refused to|pattern. Results here also deter- 
budge on key union issues, some} mine the life or death of the South- 
of which have already been a part}wide Compress Council. which is 
of contract, under the excuse of|being built up largely through 
busting a “Communist-dominated”|FTA’s initiative with the aim of 
union. eventually negotiating a master 


Gulf Atlantic would have the |S°uthern compress contract. 


wage pattern be a four-cent-an- 
hour increase. The union is ask- y - | ff 
UPont Layorts 
& 
Hit Thousands 


ing for $1 an hour minimum wage 
RICHMOND, Va. — The Du- 


—present minimum is 83 cents an 
Pont Companv laid off approxi- 


hour. 
Gulf Atlantic is refusing the 
check-off which has been a part of 
the union contract for the past 
seven years. 3 
Gulf Atlantic wants to take 

away the paid vacations which mately ten percent of their produc- 
compress workers had last year. | tion force last week. The American 
< | Viscose Corporation in Roanoke, 

Va., has cut its production force by 

twenty percent. Thousands more 

have been thrown on the streets to 

search desperately with thousands 
of other unemployed for jobs that 


THIS WAS UNDERSCORED a couple of days ago by the 
announcement that two textile mills in Alabama, employing 600 
workers, were closing down completely. The fact is that more and 
more cotton textile mills are running part time. In the north the 
average week is now 32 hours. A similar situation is faced in the 
South. 

The textile industry is of tremendous importance to the South. 
There are about one and a quarter million textile workers in the 
country; 700,000 of them age in the South. About 500,000 of the 
southern textile workers are in cotton textile. Furthermore there is 
a trend toward increasing the proportion of textile workers in thg 
South. ; 

Why are the textile barons turning more and more to the 
South? They say it is because taxes are lower in the South, power 
is cheaper and in the South they find an “Anglo-Saxon working 
class.” [t is true that for the moment their main stress is not on 
cheaper labor. The average wage rates for southern textile workers 
is very little below that of textile workers in other sections. 

That “Anglo-Saxon working class” is the clue. The bosses mean 
a group of workers without a long trade tradition. Workers that 
they think can be exploited more ruthlessly without causing a 
blow-up. They would do well to remember Gastonia, N. C. Then 
if the wage differential is not key “for the moment,” what is the 
immediate advantage for the industrialists? , 3 

— 

A NEW southern differential has been developed. It is a 
speed-up and stretch-out differential. Southern workers are forced 
to produce far more per hour than are textile workers in other sec- 
tions of the country. Thus a higher rate of profit is won for the 
bosses by wringing more work from southern workers at the expense 
of their health and their life expectancy. The tuberculosis rate 
among southern textile workers is disastrously high and is increasing! 

Southern textile workers need unionism badly. No more than 
65,000 of the 700,000 textile workers in the South are organized 
into the United Textile Workers (CIO). 

+ 


“~ 


The union is asking for one week's 
arent available. 


vacation after one years service, 
two weeks after two years. 
Gulf Atlantic refuses a_ real 
seniority clause and wants to take 
away the right to arbitrate unjust 
layoffs and rehiring. All com- , 
: The DuPont Company said they 
did not know ‘for how long or how 
extensive the layoffs would be, “as 
they will depend entirely on the 
demand of customers.” The com- 
|pany did not say how much rayon 


— deny the union’s demand 
or arbitration of transfers in dis- 

products they expected the families 
of the discharged mén to buy. 


pute: 
Other union issues are: pay at 
the classified rating regardless of 
temporary downward _ transfer; 
paid holidays, Friday continuing 
as the beginning of the work week 
so that the full benefits of the The Communist Party of Rich- 
Supreme Court's Longshoremen’s| mond has issued leaflets demand- 
Case decision may be réalized;|ing that necessary steps be taken. 
time and one-half before 8 a.m.,/to head off the onrushing spector 
of rising unemployment. Demands 
highlighted in the leaflet were, 30 
hours work at forty hours pay, stop 
the speed-ups, enactment by the 
government of extended social se- 
curity and adequate home relief 


WHAT EXPLAINS THIS and why is the present organizing 
drive lagging? 

First, the so-called leaders of the Textile Union do not develop 
a program of struggle against the speed-up and stretch-out. They 
help the bosses put it across. 

Second, the textile union leaders are not tackling the Negro 
question and its relations to the problems of the textile workers. 
Negro sharecroppers, tenants and small farmers play a major role 
in raising cotton. Yet there is a national conspiracy to keep the 
Negro workers out of the manufacture of cotton goods. The indus- 
try in the South is virtually a lily white industry. : 

The textile workers must understand that they cannot win their 
demands unless at the same time they play a role in-struggling to 
break the oppression of the Negro people in the South. 


Negro Seeks City Council Seat 


after 5 p.m., between 12-1 noon, 
after 1 noon on Saturday (cur- 
rently paid to dockside workers); 
job reclassifications; one-year con- 
tract; 40 hours recovery pay after 
injury on the job to cover the first 
week when Workmen's Compensa-| program, and the use of billions 
tion is delaved. ete. now being spent for war in a 
_ The result of this strike will be| planned program of. public im- 
of tremendous -importance|provements to build schools, hos- 
throughout the South. The ex-|pitals and housing. 
Layoffs Hit Virginia Workers 
RICHMOND, Va.—There were 
15 percent more people out of 
work in 1948 than in 1947, in the 
State of Virginia. In a report filed 
with Governor Tuck, John.- Q. 
Rhodes,, © State © Unemployment 
Compensation Commissioner, stat- 
ed that nearly 515,000 claims for 
jobless benefits of all types were 
filed in 1948 compared with 457,- 
000 such claims in 1947. Net ben- 
efit payments increased from $4,- 
166,000 in 1947 to $5,021,000 in 
1948, » ha 
The report also: stated that new 
claims for the. yeas were the high 


est of any year since 1940. The 
figure was 75,235—a rise of 38 per- 
cent over 54,464 in 1947. 

The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment from January through April 
was $12.47. After May 1, when 
the maximum possible benefit rose 


from $15 to $20, the average 
amount allowed the unemployed 
‘workers to support their familie: 
was $14.63. However, many low 
paid workers, especially Negro 
women, receive as low as $4 per 


ceived a wage cut from the em- 
nloyers. This strike is part of the 
Negro - Liberation © Movement 
against jimcrow and police brutal- 
ity in the South. In this plant, the 
company foremen are alowed to 
mvade the privacy of the ladies 
rest room. A young Negro veter- 
an who has been working here for 
five years and at the present time 
is picket line captain of the strike, 
was paid 62 cents per hour. 
Funds .to help feed the families 
of the 750 strikers shquld be: sent 
to: UFWA-CIO Local. 282, 136% 


ign. ;. 


week in ynemployment compensa-| 


mi ty 


, 


. 


 13@ Second Sts Memphis, Tenn. | 


By Wendell Addington 

AUSTIN, Tex. — “When the 
white laboring class and the Negro 
people get together,” Harry Lott 
‘told this reporter; “well see a 
change in this country, with bet- 
ter salaries, better living, and real 
democracy.” 

The 70-year old Harry Lott is 
conducting an historic campai 
for the Austin City Council, 
first Negro candidate here since 
Reconstruction. April 4 is the elec- 
tion. 

His platform calls for recreation 


tensive paving program, adequate 
street lighting, bridges, better gar- 
-_ collection, Negro firemen, 
and a property tax re-evaluation, 
It opposes the telephone rate in- 
crease recently granted despite 
widespread protests. 

His supporters are being urged 
to scratch all names but that of 
Mr. Lott. : 
| Hon. J. G. Sutton, member of 
‘the San Antonio School Board, is 
assisting in the campaign. Mr. 
Sutton is the first Negro to be 


la cesta Pee ae | - 
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elected in Texas jgince ‘Reconsttuc- 
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ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


NE TEAM FROM the state of Illinois, Loyola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 


in the upset of upsets. 


Now comes: Illinois, champ of the Big 


Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half of the NCAA tourney. 
The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big 


10 game, are a jet propelled high scoring outfit with a tremendous 
driver in Dwight Eddleman. The meet Yale Monday while Ken- 


tucky plays Villanova. Winners 


clash on Tuesday. Last two Big 


Ten entries, Wisconsin and Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 


and Holy Cross respectively. 


- Cleveland Polic 


Pays Off 
Surprise 


Negro tefthander Walks Into Camp, Asks 


Trial, Beats 


With 


Star 


Giants Twice 


TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro left- 
hander, walked into this camp last week and told Lou 


Boudreau he had heard the 


Griminate against ballplayers for 
color of skin. “That's right,” said 


Boudreau. “Id like a tryout,” said 


Welmaker, “I think I can make 
it.” 


Welmaker, who had pitched 
successfully in the Negro leagues 
several years back and then hurled 
in Latin America, limbered up un- 
der the gaze of Muddy Ruel, who 
ga his report. “Let’s watch 

im a while,” said Ruel. 

One day later Welmaker was 
thrown in against the Giants in 


Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


Minoso and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 
third sacker and a strong right- 
handed pitcher, went well for the 
Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 
to San Diego. Although Minoso 
thas been clouting hard enough to 
warrant a long look in Cleveland 


uniform, 


* ° ° 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 


HALL OF FAME 


OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. —_ Thirty-two 
“greats” of college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 
initial Helms Athletic Foundation's 
college basketball Hall ot Fame 
elections, 


Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest Clare Allen, University of 
Kansas; .<Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 
cuse; Justin M. Barry, Umiversity 
of Southern California; Howara G. 
Cann; New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 
Edmundson, retired, former U. of 
Washington. 

Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George E. 
Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 
Lambert, Purdue; Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 
son, Utah; Clarence M. Price, Cali- 
fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
tucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 


1921-23, George Glamack, center, 


On the | 
Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


oem 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and unevegly 


and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process and 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks up a 10-year-olt newspaper and glances at the box scores he 
might well say in amazement, “Every team is all changed. When 
did all this happen?” 

So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the-clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names. These are rookies 
and maybe: all of them won't become familiar. But most of them 
will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 
records and early reports from the spring training camps. 


WALTER DROPO-—Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
from Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
player in the Garden, using his 6-foot 52-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first drait 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 
in favor of baseball. A smart move. 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance in style 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks, 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor league post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he cant be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. Well see. 

Picking up aames on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 

Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. Last year, first in organized base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club late in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning. 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball. Also smart and beautiful control. Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss. 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But youll hear the name by and by. 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 
more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two years at 
Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 
racy in New England baseball. Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 
high minors. 


DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. Played a little toward 
seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St. 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy's footsteps and then some. Hit 
345 in Saliy League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 
(lot of extra basers) when brought up in August. Very assured 
looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


North Carolina, 1940-41; Véactor 
Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 1925- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1928-30; Robert Kurland, 
center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46: 
Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stantord. 
1936-38; Edward McNichol, guard, 
Pennsylvania, 1915-17; 


tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despité a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder “but is not 
unhappy-about a second American 
League team breaking the old 
color line. 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1943-46: | 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi- 
cago, 1908-10; John Schommer, 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John 


The second elections to the Hall 
of Fame will be held in March, 
1950. The hall is sponsored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
Ashworth Thompson, — torward,| which promotes interest in sports 
Montana State, 1927-30; John) and honors those who have helped 
George Wooden, guard, Purdue, 1930-32. | athletics. 


Doagertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


VERO BEACH, Fla.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
saw. 

For more than a month it is the 
training ground for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their farm clubs, 
;and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 
them go through their paces, 

It is more than a baseball camp, 
it is a kind of a combination fra- 
MP RSEEE: ON 5 RE ternity house, GI barracks, high- 

oR prenep war hentam. 8°-!way juke joint, YMCA, public|their wives, a privilege which ex- 

ides Paige and Welmaker, library, neighborhood moviejtended only to Dodger regulars, 
there are Doby, Art Wilson, Oreste house, soda fountain, motor court, |pleasant and eommodious cottages 


allgame and calmly retired three 
patters to become the winning 
fa so The very next day, with 


bl 10th inning of a free-hitting 


score tied 8-8, and the Giants 
ot off a five-run rally, Welmaker 
ain took the hill. He hurled 
ee more shutout innings, yield- 
g one hit and one walk and fan- 
ning three. A hofne run by sec- 
a string catcher Murray won 
or the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
and a great, catch-by Larry Doby 
gaved it. Welmaker, the man who 
walked into camp to see if what 
e had heard was true, had beaten 
e big-league Giants two days in 
row and was the talk of the 
mp. 
The addition of Welmaker 
ag the total of Negro players 
ere to six. Satchel Paige, re- 
porting after a winter's rest at 185, 


éaid he was in the best shape of 


of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided. 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over in one corner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
rildt giving out with a wide verl- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano, He ranged from 
Fats Waller to Francis Craig 
renditions and finally wound up 


with a full dress Eddie Duchin 


4 


orange juice stand and a high 
school cafeteria, 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin? Down the 
River” and “Red Roses for a Blue 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only,” There also 
aré pocket billiards tables, 

For the players who brought 


technique. He was terrific and 
about 20 other rookies stood 
around keeping time. 


Arrildt probably will be one of 
the performers in the Saturday 
“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 
thur Mann, executive assistant to 
boss Branch Rickey and the “old 
pro’ of the New York baseball 
writers show. Mann has assem- 
bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
cludes broadcaster Red Barber. 

Oh yes, there’s that library. 
And a lot of books in the place, 
all of them well used, * 


. 


Southern 


A SHORT STORY ~ 
Complete In This Issue 


—Turn to Page 3 of Magazine Section 


March 20, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section 1 24 Pages Price 10 Cents 


—— 


Thy | 
KO0’s NEGRO RIGHTS © 
_ Rent Control, Taft-Hartley Repeal 
n Peril as Truman Basks in Florida 


See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 6. 
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1015 Dead, 54,100 
urt Last Year 


Story on Page § 
| Three of last year’s 55,000 mine casualties as they 


were interviewed during the 
miners’ memorial stoppage last week in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh: (Left to right) 
Smatky, Frank Kotula, Charles Dutko, 
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NEGRO AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN workers in the cotton 
compresses of Houston have answered the employers’ arrogance 
with a strike for improved. wages and working conditions. The 


Houston strikes may be decisive 


for setting the wage pattern in 


compresses throughout the South. 


Wage Scale 


at Stake 


In Compress Stake 


HOUSTON, Tex.— Some 600 members of the Food, 
Tobacco, Agriculturak and Allied Workers Union (CIO), 


Local 75 — all militant Negro 


and Mexican-American work- 


ers —have been on strike since®— 


midnight, March 9 at five major 
Houston compresses. The strike 
was provoked when the largest 
compress which sets the wage pat- 
tern, Gulf Atlantic, refused to 
budge on key union isSues, some 
of which have already been a part 
of contract, under the excuse of 
busting a “Communist-dominated” 
union. 

Gulf Atlantic would have the 
wage pattern be a four-cent-an- 
hour increase. The union is ask- 
ing for $1 an hour minimum wage 
—present minimum is 83 cents an 
hour. 

Gulf Atlantic is refusing the 
check-off which has been a_part of 
the union contract for the past 
seven years. 

Gulf Atlantic: wants to take 
away the paid vacations which 
compress workers had last year. 
The union is asking for one week's 
vacation after one years service, 
two weeks after two years. 

Gulf Atlantic refuses a_ real 
seniority clause and wants to take 
away the right to arbitrate unjust 
layoffs and rehiring. All com- 
presses deny the union’s demand 
for arbitration of transfers in dis- 
pute. 

Other union issues are: pay at 
the classified rating regardless of 
temporary downward _ transfer; 
paid holidays, Friday continuing 
as the beginning of the work week 
so that the full benefits of the 
Supreme Court's Longshoremen’s 
Case decision may be realized; 
time and one-half before 8 a.m., 
a.ter 5 p.m., between 12-1 noon, 
after 1 noon on Saturday (cur- 
rently paid to dockside workers); 
job reclassifications; one-year con- 
tract; 40 hours recovery pay after 
injury on the job to cover the first 
week when Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is delaved. etc. 


The result of this strike will be 
of tremendous importance 
throughout the South. The ex- 


piration date in Houston precedes 
that of CIO compresses in New 
Orleans and Memphis and_ the 
contract here will largely set a 
pattern. Results here also deter- 
mine the life or death of the South- 
wide Compress Council -which is 
being built up largely through 
FTA’s initiative with the aim of 
eventually negotiating a master 
southern compress contract. 


DuPont Layoffs 
Hit Thousands 


RICHMOND, Va. — The Du- 
Pont Company laid off approxi- 
mately ten percent of their produc- 
tion force last week. The American 
Viscose Corporation in Roanoke, 
Va., has cat its production force by 
twenty percent. Thousands more 
have thrown on the streets to 
search desperately with thousands 
of other unemployed for jobs that 
aren't available. : 

The DuPont Company said they 
did not know for how long or how 
extensive the layoffs would be, “as 
they will depend entirely on the 
demand of customers.” The com- 
pany did not say how much rayon 
products they expected the families 
of the discharged men to buy. 


The Communist Party of Rich- 
mond has issued leaflets demand- 
ing that necessary steps be taken 
to head off the onrushing spector 
of rising unemployment. Demands 
highlighted in the leaflet were, 30 
hours work at forty hours pay, stop 
the speed-ups, enactment by the 
government of extended sdtial se- 
curity and adequate home relief 
program, and the use of billions 
now bemg spent for war in a 
planned program of public im- 
provements to build schools, hos- 


pitals and housing. 


Layoffs Hit Virginia Workers 


RICHMOND, Va.—There were 
15 percent more people out of 
work in 1948 than in 1947, in the 
State of Virginia. In a report filed 
with Governor Tuck, John Q. 
Rhodes, State Unemployment 
Compensation Commissioner, stat- 
ed that nearly 515,000 claims for 
jobless benefits of all types were 
filed in 1948 compared with 457,- 
-000 such claims in 1947. Net ben- 
efit payments increased from $4,- 
, ogy in 1947 to $5,021,000 in 
1948. 


est of any year since 1940. The 
figure was 75,235—a rise of 38 per- 
cent over 54,464 in 1947. 


The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment from January through April 
was $12.47. After May 1, when 
the maximum possible benefit rose 


from $15 to $20, the average 
amount. allowed the unemployed 
workers to support their families 
was $14.63. However, many low 
paid workers, especially Negrc 
women,-receive as low as $4 per 


The report also stated that. new, 
claims for the yéar were the ‘high- 


' 


week in unemployment compensa- 


a \ = FF a 
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ing needed. gains ‘to ‘the workers. 

Red-baiting and Negro-baiting 
are being used in an attempt to 
split and destroy locals represent- 
ing 4,500 workers in ore* mines 
owned by the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company (a United States 
Steel subsidiary). National leaders 
of the United Steel Workers have 


charters to the secessionists. 


. Charles Wilson, national execu- 

tive board member of the Mine, 
Mill union, has taken the Jead 
ig a hard-fighting counter-attack 
on the union-wrecking crew. 

“It is my opinion,” he charged, 
“that many, if not most, of the 
leaders of this group are also mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan and are 
using that organization in an at- 
tempt to divide white and Negro 
workers and to intimidate union 
members into following their Jead- 
ership. Rank and file members 
have suffered dearly as a result 
of their efforts to disrupt grievance 
procedure and-to prevent enforce- 
ment of seniority and other work- 
ing conditions in our contracts. 


“Now at the very time when we 
are- preparing to open negotiations 
with the Tennessee Co. and all 
other iron ore mine operators for 
new contracts, these company 
union elements are attempting to 
disrupt negotiations and prevent 
red ore miners from getting wage 
increases, a royalty health, wel- 
fare, and’ pension plan, and other 
necessary contract improvements.” 

* 


SECESSIONIST ELEMENTS 
have resorted to >pen intimidation 
and force in their efforts to smash 
the ore miners union. One Mine, 
Mill staff member was kidnaped 
and held six hours by four seces- 
sion leaders in an effort to force 
him to turn against the Mine, Mill 
union. He has sworm out war- 
rants against all four. Both white 
and Negro workers have reported 
intimidation and threats. The of- 
fice of the Mine, Mill union was 
broken into a few nights ago 


Ore miners are bitter at the role 
the United Steelworkers (CIQ) is 
playing in this union-wrecking 
game. Many workers report that 
they have written letters to Phil 
Murray protesting the USW deal 
with Ku Kluxers and company 
unionists, Many of the locals have 
sent such resolutions to Murray 
and have asked’ other CIO locals 
to do likewise. 


Unity Bolsters 
Memphis Strike 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Local labor 
unity and support from — unions 
elsewhere have helped 750 striking 
furniture workers here hold out 
against employers for nine weeks. 


~~ 


Furniture Workers, is also 
strengthening other unions. The 
International Woodworkers begin 
negotiations soon, and have re- 
ceived a wage cut from the em- 
ployers. This strike is part of the 
Negro Liberation | Movement 
against jimcrow and police brutal- 
ity in the South. In this plant, the 
company foremen are alowed to 
invade the privacy of the ladies 
rest room. A young Negro veter- 
an who has been working here for 
five years and at the present time 
's picket line captain of the strike, 
|\was paid 62 cents per hour. 
Funds to help feed the families 
of the 750 strikers should be sent 


issyed five local industrial union. 


e solidarity of Local 282, United 


$OUTHERN 


SOUTH in 


By Sam Hall 


A 


The textile workers of this 


labor-saving machinery. 


South. 


South. ' 


class.” 


drive lagging? 


-help the bosses put it across. 


WHAT EXPLAINS THIS and why 


STATES 


Steel Union Heads | 
Plot with Kian 


ESSEMER, Ala.—A Ku Klux Klan, company union, secessionist movement, aided 
upenly by paid officials of the United Steel Workers (CIO), have 
against the International Union of Mine aud Smelter Workers (CIO). And this on the eve 


of the fight for new contracts Giv- | som eeeeeseeessessssssssssssaasassssosssos£x220aaau 


been launched here 


STRUGGLE 


Fight for Negroes in Textile Mills 
Is Crucial One for Southern Workers 


WELL-DRESSED FRENCHMAN committed suicide in Miami, 

Fla., during World War II. He had been a notorious col- 
laborator and close friend of high German Nazis. He was also one 
of tlie prides and joys of American big business. In fact thel 
a “system” after him —the Bedeaux system. 


named 


country and particularly of the 


South have nothing but hatred for that “system.”. The Bedeaux sys- 
tem was the first speed-up system introduced in southern textile 
mills. North Carolina textile workers told me that it had more to 
do with sparking the great textile organizing drive of the thirties 
than any other thing. Today speed-up and stretch-out are the most 
burning issues with the textile workers. That and technological un- 
employment brought about by the widespread introduction of new 


Speed-up, stretch-out and labor-saving machinery have greatly 
raised the productivity of American textile workers. As a result the 
textile industry in this country has led all other industries in profit 
making for three years! Of course, a favorable world trade situa- 
tion created by the war has also been a basic cause. Now both of 
these things are involved in the growing crisis facing the textile 
industry. Particularly is cotton textiles a sick industry. 

* . 

THIS WAS UNDERSCORED a couple of days ago by the 
announcement that two textile mills in Alabama, employing 600 
workers, were closing down completely. The fact is that more and 
more cotton textile mills are running part time. In the north the 
average week is now 32 hours. A similar situation is faced in the 


The textile industry is of tremendous importance to the South. 
There are about one and a quarter million textile workers in the | 
country; 700,000 of them are in the South. About 500,000 of the 
southern textile workers are in cotton textile. Furthermore there is 
a trend toward increasing the proportion of-texiile workers in the 


Why are the textile barons turning more and more to the 
South? They say it is because taxes are lower in the South, power 
is cheaper and in the South they find an “Anglo-Saxon working 
{t is true that for the moment their main stress is not on 
cheaper labor. The average wage rates for southern textile workers 
is very little below that of textile workers in other sections. 

That “Anglo-Saxon working class” is the clue. The bosses mean 
a group of workers without a long trade tradition. Workers that 
they think can be exploited more ruthlessly without causing a 
blow-up. They would do well to remember Gastonia, N. C. Then 
if the wage differential is not key “for the moment,” what is the 
immediate advantage for the industrialists? 

* 

A NEW southern differential has been developed. It is a 
speed-up and stretch-out differential. Southern workers are forced 
to produce far more per hour than are textile workers in other sec- 
tions of the country. Thus a higher rate of profit is won. for the 
bosses by wringing more work from southern workers at the expense 
of their health and their life expectancy. The tuberculosis rate 
among southern textile workers is disastrously high and is increasing! 

Southern textile workers need unionism badly. No more than 
65,000 of the 700,000 textile workers in the South are organized 
into the United Textile Workers (CIO). ~ 

* 


is the present organizing 


First, the so-called leaders of the Textile Union do not develop 
a program of struggle against the speed-up and stretch-out. They 


Second, the textile union leaders are not tackling the Negro 
question and its relations to the problems of the textile workers. 
Negro sharecroppers, tenants and small farmers play a major role 
in raising cotton. Yet there is a national conspiracy to keep the 

Negro workers out of the manufacture of cotton goods. The indus- 
try in the South is virtually a lily white industry. 

The textile workers must understand that they cannot win their 
demands unless at the same time they play a role in struggling to 
| break the oppression of the Negro people in the South. 


By Wendell Addington 

AUSTIN, Tex. — “When the 
white laboring class and the Negro 
people get together,” Harry Lott 
told this reporter, “we'll see a 
change in this country, with bet- 
ter salaries, better living, and real 
democracy.” 

The 70-year old Harry Lott is 
conducting an historic campai 
for the Austin City Council, the 
first Negro candidate here since 
Reconstruction. April 4 is the elec- 
tion. 


ito UFWA-CIO , Local 282, 196% 
4.1, 9. Segond St, Memphis, Tenn, centers and“playgrounds, an ex- 


_His platform calls for yecreation 


Negro Seeks City Council Seat 


tensive paving program, adequate 
street lighting, bridges, better gar- 
bage collection, Negro firemen, 
and a property tax re-evaluation. 
It opposes the telephone rate in- 
cfease recently granted despite 
widéspread protests. 


: His supporters are being urged 


to scratch all namés but that of 
Mr. Lott. _ ) 

Hon. J. G. Sutton, member of 
the San Antonio School Board, is 
assisting in the campaign. Mr. 
Sutton. is the first Negro to be 
electéd ‘in. Texds' since Reconstruc- 
tion days, er ee 
. “ehae eat 


~ One Out of Ten Fired 
In Mass. Factories 


By Leo Soft 


BOSTON. — The biggest story of the year is being hushed 


Big Business newspapers. Busy grinding out the usual pile of “re 
apers weren't saying a mumbling word about the ghost that's really haunting New Eng- 


and’s working people; the ghost of 
unemployment. 


The papers could lie all they 
wanted to, but there’s one simple 
fact that they can’t hide. In the 
past year, one out of every ten in- 
dustrial workers in Massachusetts 
has been thrown out of a job. In 
Rhode Island, one out of every 
nine workers has been laid off. In 
other New England states the fig- 
ures are about the same. ; 


These grim figures are based on 
the week of Jan. 15, 1949. In the 
two months since then, things 
have gotten steadily tougher. A 
safe guess would be that when 
later figures are released at least 
another seven percent will be off 
the employed rolls. 


In the single month ending Jan. 
15, industrial employment dropped | 
four percent in Massachusetts. In 
ihe same month, average weekly 
wages dropped 1.3 percent to 
$51.47. Many of the workers 
listed by the state’s Division of 
Labor Statistics as “employed” are 
working short weeks of 24 or 32 
hdurs. If anything, the state's of- 
ficial - figures paint the situation 
rosier than it really is. 
o 

OF THE TEN industries im 
Massachusetts employing more 
than 10.000 workers, only one is 
emploving as many people today 
as it did one year ago. The radio 
apparatus industry, artificially 
pumped by war orders, shows 
slight gain in employment. But 
even there thé bloom is rubbing 
off. Employment in the industry 
dropped 1.9 percent in January. 

Hardest hit of all is the -state's 
largest industry, woolen and 
worsted goods. One year ago 
48,408 people worked in the 
woolen mills covered by the state’s 
report. Today the same mills em- 
ploy 38,978. That’s a drop of 20 
percent; one out of every~ five 
woolen workers. 


Electrical machinery shows a 
drop of 13.2 percent. Cotton 
goods employs 10.6 percent less. 
Boot and shoe is down 10 percent 
from the already drastic year of 
1947. 


As you check the state's figures, 
you see that layoffs arent hap- 
pening only in textiles and shoes, 
the soft consumer industries where 
youd expect them first. Even the 
hard industries, propped up by 
war orders, are beginning to: shut 
down. Nobody tries to deny it 
any more; capitalism is heading 
for its “normal recession,’ “pe- 
riodic adjustment,” . or. whatever-' 
vou-want-to-call-it. The hard: fact 
is that a depression bringing starv- 
ation and misery to working peo- 
ple is not only coming, it’s here. 

o 


IN ADDITION to unemploy- 
ment, the “recession” is bringing 
lower _ wages. Average weekly 
wage in Massachusetts industry 
fell off 1.3 percent in January. 
Every industry but shoe reported 
lower wages. (A 5.3- percent in- 
crease in January still left shoe 
$1.64 behind last year with weekly 
paychecks of $39.79): Cotton fell 
off 4.5 percent in a single month 
to $40.12, far below the U.S. De- 

rtment of Labors minimum 
budget ‘requirement. 

Some cities have been especially 
hard hit.. Worst example is Law- 
rence, center. of the .woolen and 
worsted . industry. _Employment 
dropped 12 percent in January. In 
one month, one out of every eight 
workers. was fired] .And its: worse! 


now. _ af ‘ 
Waltham, with. the closing 


: 


gi _You couldn't get away from it 


F efforts to start a war of useless 


ig 


Pity Those Broke 


Textile Bosses! 


BOSTON — Textile mill bosses 
have cleaned up billions in the 
last few years. The same mills 
that were “too broke” to grant 
wage increases in January have 
been reporting the highest profits 
in history for 1948. 

But the officially reported profits 
don’t: tell: half the story of the 
bosses greed. Huge sums of 
“cash,” “emergency funds,” “inven- 
tories,” and “machinery costs’ hide 
more billions of profits and keep 
them out of the official figures. 
All of these profits come from 
wages which should have gone to 
workers. 


Last week another way for the 
boss to hide his profits came to 
light. A federal grand jury in- 
dicted Alfred Calvin Gaunt, pres- 
ident of Merrimac Mills, for fed- 
eral income tax evasion from 1944 
to 1946. 


The government claims that 


Gaunt pocketed enough money to 
reduce his taxes by $104,000. 
ll 


| 


ing down, dropped 5.4 percent. 
New Bedford’s cotton mills laid 
off 5.8 percent during the month. 
Cities across the state showed the 
same trend. 


All the figures add up.to one word 
—depression. A depression like the 
last one, but worse. That’s what! 


Bib Business has in store for Amer- 
ican workers. The Big Money 
boys and their newspapers can lie 
all they want to, but they can't 
beat the law of capitalism. 


As Communists predicted,. the 
enormous profits piled up over the 
past years have pushed workers’ 
buying power so far down that 
they can't afford to buy any of 
the things they themselves produce 
in the factories. The result is that’ 
goods pile up in factory ware- 
houses. Prices are so high and 
wages so low that the capitalists 
can't sell their products. So they 
‘shut down the factories and, throw 


workers out on the streets to starve. 
. 


THE ONLY WAY the capital- 
ists can. see out of their problem 


‘for 40 weeks. Right now workers 


is to make money by starting a 
war. Millions of workers may be 
killed, but the factory owners make 
billions: of dollars. 

Workers wouldn't gain a thing: 
from a Wall Street war against 
the Soviet Union. Millions would | 
be killed in a senseless effort to’ 
stop the advance of working peo- 


pe all over-the world towards So-| #274 : 
cialism. Workers can build peace) jajaue2 
and plenty for themselves WITH-| 2% 


OUT war and WITHOUT capital- 
ism. 
Communists show that the only 
way to end depressions and wars} 
for good is to take the factories: 
away from Wall Street and give 
them to the working people them- 
selves. That's what was done in 
the Soviet Union, where there isn’t 
and can't ever be unemployment. 
Goods are produced there not for 
the profit of a few billionaires, but 
for the use and enjoyment of all 


the people. 


BUT, UNTIL SOCIALISM, 
American workers have got to’ 
fight as they've never fought be- 
fore to stave off the worst de- 
pression in history. For one thing, 
they've. got, to resist Wall Street's 


Waltham Watch, 


in January. Lypn, with GE crack- 


fall 45.) percent | 


- by New England’s 
scare’ baloney, the 


PURCHASING POWER. The 
only way to keep the factories run- 
ning under capitalism is for work- 
ers to have enough money to buy 
goods. And the bosses are trying 
to force over wage cuts! 

The junk about “n® pay in- 
creases in hard times” is just so 
much hooey. It’s the line put out 
by the bosses and sell-out labor 
“leaders.” But no pay boosts will 
only hasten depression, not stave 
it off. 

Unions have got to push with 
all their might for fourth round 
wage increases. Unemployment 
can be reduced by fighting for the 
forty-hours-pay for thirty-hours- 
work program already adopted by 
some of the more militant unions. 
But 40-for-30 can’t remain just a 
paper slogan. It’s got to be se- 
riously demanded. New machin- 
ery and enormous profits make it 
perfectly possible right now. 


Speedup is just speedup towards 


ers want the Communist Party out- 
'lawed because they fear its in- 


- 
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To Outiaw Party 


BOSTON.—Legislative committeés on Beacon Hill are 
considering a series of “anti-Communist” bills which, if 


passed, would break ‘the back of the Massachusetts labor 


[ “Sa 4 


movement. Working under cover 
of a phony "Red hysteria,” reac- 
tionary politicians of both old par- 
ties have antroduced bills which 
would outlaw the Communist 
Party and frame every working- 
man in the state. 


Most far-reaching of all the bills 
is the recently introduced Granara 
Bill. The bill would outlaw the 
Communist Party and force its 
members to register as “agents of 
a hostile foreign power.” 

This Big Lie bill is being push- 
ed-on the phony basis of one 
“a defense against sabotage.” Ac- 
tually, Massachusetts factory own- 


fluence among Massachusetts 
workers who are being thrown out 
of jobs as Big Capitalism’s latest 
depression gathers more steam. 

The. little Tafts and Rankins at 
the -State House are following 
the lead of Wall Street’s Congres- 
sional errand boys who are try- 
ing to push over Red-scare bills 
to silence the CP’s voice against 
a needless war for Wall Street 
profits. 

The type of bill being con- 
sidered in Massachusetts would be 
used to frame any militant rank 
and file worker who protests 
against the speedup and layoffs 


depression. It’s got to be resisted 
on the spot in all its forms. Speed- 
up is making many workers work 
themselves right out of jobs. 
Another point which organized 
labor has got to fight on is in- 


being dished out by Massachusetts 
Big Business. A phony anti-Com- 


munist hysteria is the first step 
towards smashing the state’s trade 
unions. | 


creased unemployment compensa- 
tion. With unemployment sky-| 
rocketing, bosses are trying to cut! 
down weekly benefits. Massa, 


chusetts trade unions have got to 
support—actively—bills already. in- 
troduced in the State House which 
would boost weekly checks to $30 


are only covered for 23 weeks a 
year, with average checks of $22. 
Taken all in all, that’s a pretty 
simple program. But if Massa- 
chusetts labor fights for it with the 
same strength that smashed the 
anti-labor bills in the last election, 
it will go a long way towards pre- 
venting the hardest times Massa- 
chusetts labor ever saw. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
The former British Prime Minis- 
ter, who will speak at ceremonies 
to be held at Mass. Institute of 
Technology next week. MIT labs 
are busy doing research for the 
war Churchill plans. 


SIGN OF TIMES. 
BOSTON. — Another sign of the 
times. Dollar value of sales in New 
England: deparment stores for the 
week ending March 5 showed a 
drop of 9.4 percent from figures 


for the same week in 1948, 


a * 


MTA Pamphlet | 
Sold Outin 
Record Time 


BOSTON—The CP’s dynamite- 
packed pamphlet on the proposed 
MTA fare increase has sold out its 
first edition of 5,000 copies. 


The pamphlet, showing how the 
MTA’s deficit is caused by bond 
interest payments to the big banks, 
was well received everywhere. 
More than 300 were distributed 
to MTA employees who jammed a 
state legislative hearing room to 
demand passage of a bill cutting 
daily hours of a split shift on the 
road from 13 to 10 hours. 


MTA workers were so enthused 
by the pamphlet that the hearing 
was almost disrupted. The work- 
ers were there to explain how split 
shifts sometimes took up 13 hours 
for 8 hours work. Family life is 
impossible under the set-up, with 
some workers getting home for a 
10:30 or 11 o'clock supper. 

The MTA pamphlet set a sales 
record at the Progressive Book- 


shop. 


| 


so 


The Granara Bill must be ap- 
proved unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Rules before it can be. 
brought to the floor. A unanimous 
vote. is necessary because the bill 


was introduced late. 
OTHER BILLS being con- 


sidered are just as dangerous. Hjaw 


771, H..1025, and H. 1971 are 
being heard by the Committee on 
Public Service. These bills would 
bar the employment of “Commu- 
nis and others’ by the state, 
cities, or towns. They would set 
off a witch-hunt of state employees 
which would terrorize and intimi- 
date any progressive - or pyo-labor 
thought among state officials. 


H. 442, H. 840, and H. 1943 
would carry Massachusetts further 
along towards becoming a police- 
state. These bills would prevent 
“the teaching of atheistic commu- 
nism in the schools” and would 
bar (Communists and _ suspected 
“subversives” from running for of- 
fice and even voting. The lan- 
guage of the bills is so broad that 
anybody could—and would—be in- 
cluded. 


It is important for large num- 
bers of people to appear at the 
public hearings to be given these 
bills. Dates of the hearings will 
be published in the New England 
Worker. 


Postcards, letters, and telegrams 


should be sent to State Senators a 


and Representatives. ' 


You Pay More 
For Food That 
Costs Less! 


BOSTON. — Food~ prices have 
gone down 12.1 percent in the past 
year. But you're spending more 
money this year than you did last 
year for the same amount of food. 

Sound confusing? It sounded 


|confusing to the Christian Science 


Monitor, too. Dun & Bradstreet’s 
weekly wholesale price index, com- 
piled by the biggest statistical firm 
of Big Business, claimed the 12.1 
percent decrease. The Monitor did 
some checking of its own. 


They took the same 30 items 
which Dun & Bradstreet use~ to 
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Solons Hear Bill 


7-7 


compile their index. They checked 


chain-store advertised prices of 
those items one year ago and ad- 
vertised prices today. 

They .found that 10 items 
showed no change in price, 5 were 
somewhat cheaper, and 15 had 
jumped in price. Fowl has jumped 
from 45 to 59 cents a pound. Soap 
powders have done down a penny. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PARTY 
ANSWERS TREASON SMEAR 


HILLSBORO, N. H.—The Com-| 
munist Party of New Hampshire 
answered. hysterical newspaper 
charges of “treason” last week with 
a statement supporting the posi- 
tion of national Party leaders 
William Z. Foster and Eugene 
Dennis. The New Hampshire 
statesment, signed by State Chair- 
man Elba Chase Nelson, re-em- 
phasized Foster's and Dennis's op- 
position to “an imperialist war of 
aggression by the United States 
against the Soviet Union.” 

The Party statement pointed out 
that there was nothing new in 
“treason” charges against working- 
class leaders who refuse to sup- 
port imperialist war. Eugene V°> 


In contrast; the statement point- 
ed out, was the treatment given 
pro-fascist Col. Robert McCor- 
mick, whese Chicago Tribune con- 
sistently sabotaged the war effort 
in World War II. “No indict- 
ments were sought against McCor- 
mic . a mouthpiece for that 
section of big business opposed to 
the destruction of Nazism. .. .” 

“We admit,” the statement con-, 
cluded, “to treason against the 
pocket-books of big business, but 
strenuously assert our loyalty to the 
interests of the workers, the small 
farmers and all those others in our 
country who have ing to gain 
from an a war of aggres- 
sion except death, war sy 


Debbs was jailed for his opposi- 
tion to World War 1. 


4 
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ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


ONE TEAM FROM the state of Illinois, Layola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 
in the upset of upsets. Now comes Illimois, champ of the Big 
Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half 6f.the NCAA tourney, 

The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big 
10 game, are a jet propelled high scoring outfit with a tremendous 


~ -Ceveland Polic 


—- 


zz 


Mhere are Doby, Art Wilson, Oreste 


driver in Dwight Eddleman. 
tucky plays Villanova. 


The meet Yale Monday while Ken- 
Winners clash on Tuesday. Last two Big 


Ten entries, Wisconsin* and Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 


and Holy Cross respectively. 
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Pays Off 
Surprise Star 


Negro Lefthander Walks Into Camp, Asks 


Trial, Beats 


TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro left- 
ae walked into this cam 


oudreau he had heard the 


riminate against ballplayers for¢ 


“That's right,” said 
“I'd like a tryout,” said 
, “I think I can make 

t.”” 
Welmaker, who had _ pitched 
guccessfully in the Negro leagues 


‘ 


everal years back and then hurled 
Latin America, limbered up un- 
er the gaze of Muddy Ruel, who 


on page his report. “Let's watch 
im a while,” said Ruel. 


One day later Welmaker was 
rown in against the Giants in 
e 10th inning of a free-hitting 
allgame and calmly retired three 
atters to become the winning 
itcher, The very next day, with 
e score tied 8-8, and the Giants 
ot off a fiye-rum rally, Welmaker 
gain took the hill. He hurled 
ree more shutout innings, yield- 
g one hit and one walk and fan- 
ing three, A home run by sec- 
nd string catcher Murray won 
the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
fnd a great catch by Larry Doby 
gaved it. Welmaker, the man who 
be hd into camp to see if what 


e had heard was true, had beaten | 


e big league Giants two days in 


bop. 
The addition of Welmaker 
rings the total of Negro players 
ere to six. Satchel Paige, re- 
ing after a winter's rest at 183, | 

id he was in the best shape of 
nt years and raring to go. 
ides Paige and Welmaker, 


With 


Giants Twice 


last week and told Lou 
Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


row and was the talk of the 


Minoso and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 
third sacker and a strong right= 
handed pitcher, went well for the 
Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 


to San Diego. Although Minoso 
has been clouting hard enough to 
warrant a long look in Cleveland 


uniform, 
° ° 2 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despite a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 
League team breaking the old 


HALL OF FAME 
OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. — Thirty-two 
“greats” of college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 
imitial Helms Athletic Foundation’s 
college basketball Hall of Fame 
elections. 


Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest Clare Allen, University of 
Kansas; Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 
cuse; Justin M. Barry, University 
of Southern California; Howard G. 
Cann, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 
Edmundson, retired, former U. of 
Washington. 


Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George E., 
Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 
Lambert, Purdue; Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 
son, Utah; Clarence M. Price, Cali- 
fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
tucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 
1921-23, George Glamack, center, 
North Carolina, 1940-41; Victor 
Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 1925- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1928-30; Robert Kurland, 


center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46; 
Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stanford, 


: 


On the 
Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


mn 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and ave 
and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process an 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks up a 10-year-old newspaper and glances at the box scores he . 
might well say in amazement, “Every team is all changed. When 
did all this happen?” 

So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names, These are rookies 
and maybe all'of them won’t become familiar. But most of them 
will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 
records and early reports from the’ spring training camps. 


WALTER DROPO-Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
from Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
player in the Garden, using his 6-foot 54-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first draft 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 
in favor of baseball. A smart move. 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance in style 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks. 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor league post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder.. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left.. Red Rolfe says he cant be- 
lieve a rookie could look so'obviously ready to star. Well see. 

Picking up names on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 

Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. East year, first in organized base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club Jate in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball. Also smart and beautiful control. Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss. 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But you'll hear the name by and by, 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 
more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two years at 
Nashua farm, where with Roy » Sa he was pioneer of democ- 
racy in New England baseball. Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22, Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 
high minors. 


DON MUELLER, Giant outfidder. Played a little toward 
seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St, 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mudller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy’s footsteps and then some. Hit 
‘345 in Sally League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 
(lot of extra basers) when ame up in August. Very assured 
looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


color line. 


1936-38; Edward MeNichol, guard, 


Pennsylvania, 1915-17; George Wooden, guard, Purdue, 1930-32. 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1943-46: 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi- 
cago, 1908-10; John Schommer, 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John 
Ashworth Thompson, forward, 
Montana State, 1927-30; John 


The second elections to the Hall 
of Fame will be held in March, 
1950. The hall is sponsored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
which promotes interest in sports 
and honors those who have helped 


athletics, 


VERO BEACH, Fla.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
saw. ‘ 

For more than a month it {s ‘the 
training ground for the. Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their farm clubs, 
and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 
them go through their paces. 

It is more than a baseball camp, 
it is a kind of a combination fra- 
ternity house, GI barracks, high- 
way juke joint, YMCA, public 


|library, maeenens movie 


house, soda fountain, motor court, | 


orange juice stand and a high 
school cafeteria, 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin’ Down the 
River” and “Red Roses for a Blue' 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only.” There also 
are pocket billiards tables. 

For the players who brought 
their wives, a privilege which ex- 


tended only to Dodger regulars, 
pleasant and commodious cottages 


of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided. 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over in one corner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
rildt giving out with a wide veri- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano, He ranged from 
Fats Waller to Francis Seale 
renditions and finally wo uU 


p|And a lot of books in the 


with a full dress Eddie Duchin: 


Doagertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


technique. He was terrific 


an 
about 20 other rookies Poem 
around keeping time, 


Arrildt probably will be one of 
the performers in the Saturday 
“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 
thur Mann, executive assistant ¢ 
boss Branch Rickey and the ‘ol 
pro of the New York baseba 
writers show. Mann has asseme 
bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
cludes broadcaster -Red Barber, 

Oh yes, there’s that library, 


place, 


all of them well used, 
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BROYLES CHANGES 
HEIGHTEN DANGER! 


‘See Page 2-A 


Vol. XIV, No. 12 


Electrical Page THE MAN BEHIND THE BROYLES BILLS 


What's doing*in Illinois electrical, radio and ma- 
chine shop—a full page of news. —Page 14 


- Inside Mecca ‘Prison’ 


The plight of 3,000 Chicagoans forced to live in 
a firetrap by the housing shortage and restrictive 
covenants. —Page 1-A 


Why Nursery Schools? 


A survey on Chicago's Near North Side shows . 


why the city and state must provide nurseries. 
~Page 1-A 


Campus Witchhunt 


The Broyles Commission probers are george: | 
“not welcome’ on the Illinois university and col- 


lege campuses. —Page 2-A 


E. St. Louis Candidate 


In the face of Jimcrow in E. St. Louis public 


schools, progressives are sponsoring a a 
candidate for the school board. —Page 1 


A LETTER 
TO JOSIE 


| By Gil Green 


. —See Page 1-A 
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Sen. Reload V. Libonati—ia a se campaign pose, 


Libonati--Who 
Does He tain 


By Carl Hirsch 
TATE SENATOR Roland V. Libonatl 

(D-17th) is the mainspring for the 
Broyles Bills, which constitute a fascist 
dragnet to intimidate and imprison advo- 
cates of an improved social order. 

This raucous champion of ‘ ‘American 
ism” ig today the Democratic Party’s mi- 
nority whip in the State Senate an a a 
driving ambition to gO higher. But at this 
point, his past is a weighty millstone. 

How can you build a political career 
on flag-waving and protecting constitu- 

government when your whole past 


tional 
is linked with stuffed ballot boxes, election 


violence and the maintenance of gang: 


ster-eontrol of the rottenest of Chicago's 


, cag «* 


borou 
at is the ateniah of Senator Libor 
e unkempt senator with the matted 
pee the cast-iron lungs represents the 
Senatorial District, heartland of the 
ne Syndicate. Consider these facts 
about the 7th District based on the No- 
vember 1948 elections (Libonati’s seat was 
not up for election): 
@® The 17th District had the lowest 
vote of any district in the eounty, 
@ The top vote in the district for State 
Rep. Andrew A. Euzzino was 15,246 votes, 
@ In the nearby 19th District, the 


ad. Party candidate for state repe 
(Continued on Page 13) —_. 
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“Dear Daddy: We are well. The salamanders 
tail came off but he is still alife. When Danny 
was playing with it his tail came off. How are 


you? Love, Josie.” 


Dear Josie: 


Knowing how you and Danny 
handle the poor salamander, I’m 
not surprised that its tail came off, 
rather that its head is still on. 


You ask how Iam. Well, Josie, 
that’s quite a story. 


As you know I am in New York 
on trial. . Most of my day is spent 
in a courtroom. A courtroom, in 
case you dont know it, is a place 
where people go to get justice, in 
the same way that mother goes to 
a butcher shop to get meat. 


Now, of course, a courtroom is 
not the same as a butcher shop. 
For one thing; meat is sold for 4 
price, while justice, because it i 
priceless, is supposed to be free, 
Then there is another difference, 
Meat is something you can se¢ 
with your eyes, 


ess of whether he has the’ 

money to buy it, whether he be 
rich or poor. 

But justice is not like that. ‘Two 

people can look at it at one and 

the same time and yet violently 


disagree as to whether it be jus- 
‘Ine reason for 
this may at first be difficult to 
grasp. But when you think of it 
Many 


tice or injustice. 


a little, it becomes clear. 
years ago, before either of us was 


born, a great American from our 
home state of Illinois understood’ 


this truth and expressed it in his 
own simple way. This man, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, said _ that 
some, the word liberty may mean 
for each man to do as he 


with himself and the pr 


eel with you}, 
age and taste with your mouth, 


ce ane can recognize meaty: 
regardl 


“With 


| 


on 
7 


leases. 
uct of 


his labor; while with others the 


same word may mean ‘for: some 


men to do as,they please with 


other men and the product of. 


other men’s labor. Here are two, 


not only different; but incompati- 
ble things, called by the same 


name, liberty. 
Then Old Abe illustrated his 
pet, with this story: “The shep- 
’ said he, “drives the wolf 


of that 
'|slave-holding class of the South 


from the sheep’s throat, for which 
the sheep thanks_the shepherd as 
his liberator, while the wolf de- 
nounces him for the same act.... 
Plainly the sheep and the wolf are 
not agreed upon a definition of lib- 
erty.” Nor ~ justice] 


Abe Lincoln was’ referring to 
that period in American history 
when a few hundred thousand 
white plantation owners held mil- 
lions of Negro men, women and 
children as their slaves, to do with 
as they pleased. And in defense 

brutal system, the white 


plunged the nation into a civil war 


"|which lasted four long years, | and 
< {did so in the very names ‘of “jus- 


tice” and “liberty.” For justice to 
them meant the right to own 
slaves, while justice for the slaves 
meant the right to put an end to 
| slavery—the right to be free. 


But there is one thing about 
Lincoln's story that must not mis- 
jlead you. Oppressed people are 
“never sheep who wait for she 
herds to save them. They stru 
for their own liberation. And 
was certainly true of the hans 
people who valiantly fought to re- 
move the cruel chains of slavery 
and who, under different condi-|.; 
tions today, continue their struggle 
for freedom. 


wolf are not agreed upon a defini- 
tion of liberty. or justice. You can 
learn this from your own experi- 
ence. - You rémember last. spring 
when Dickie’s father's union went 


out on a long, bitter strike for 
higher wages. You recall how the 
big packers attacked the workers 
by press and radio, said that they 
had no right to strike, called. out} 
the police to protect the scabs, got 


against picketing, and finally 
starved the strikers back to work. 
And at the same time that they 


refused to give the workers a 
living wage, they were charging: 


Yes, Josie, the sheep and the 


the courts to issue injunctions 


scandalously high prices for meat 
and blaming this on what they 
called the “high wages” of the 
workers, 


This was all done in-the name 
of justice, for to the packers justice 
means the right to rob the work- 
ers of their sweat and toil; the 
right for them to live in beautiful 
mansions and in idle luxury while 
the packing-house workers are 
compelled to live in overcrowded 
firetraps and in poverty. 


And this takes me to why I am 
in the courtroom, and not I alone. 
With me on trial are 10 others, 
most of whom you know person- 
ally. You know Gene Dennis; 
youve heard him speak and you 
remembers him as the guy who 
used to give you piggy- eek rides 
when you were only a little snip- 
per. You also know Johnny Wil- 
liamson and Johnny Gates, both of 
whom you ve seen at our house a 
number of times, 


And then there's Henry Win- 
, | ston who stays at our home when 
© | he comes to Chicago and who has 
been Danny's hero all these years. 
And you could never forget big 
Ben Davis, with whom we had 
such good times when we lived 
in New York and who once kidded 
you into believing that he owned 
Central Park. And even though 
you may not remember Jack Sta- 
chel, it was his son who visited 
Chicago last summer and took you 
and Danny to the Planetarium. 


Well, all these friends of yours, 


and a few you do not know, are fe 
with me ‘in the courtroom as fel-| * 
low defendants—all of them, my ~ 


comrades and friends. 


Now, why are we here? Be- 
gause we and the party we repre- 
sent—the Communist Party—be- 
lieve in and fight for liberty and 
justice for the many, for the great 
majority of Americans who work 
for a living, the men and women 
who by their labor make this coun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


as hi 
hie chide in the four square blocks north of North Ave. 


Suivay- Shee 
Why Families 


Need Nurseries 


CHICAGO.—Even the mining industry isn’t shamed by 
a rate of serious accidents as occurs among pré 


and west of Hudson, known as the® 


Cabrini project. 


Though Cabrini tenants are low- 
income people, who can gcarcely 
afford ‘to unbalance their pudget 
by extra expenses, mor, than 
three quarters of the par¢ats in- 
terviewed felt so strongly * need |‘ 
for nursery schools that ie de- 
clared themselves willing ‘%b pay, 
scrub floors, prepare lunchés or do 
any other work within their power 
to set up nursery schools in their 
community. Unfortunately, there 
is no suitable space available at 


this time. 
* 


‘KATHYRN PROMER, 2817 N. 
Pinegrove of the Child Care Com- 
mission of the Congress of Amer- 
ican Women, reporting the re- 
sults of this Cabrini surveys which 
her organization had just com- 
pleted, pointed out that this was 
dramatic proof that public interest 
requires that nursery schools be- 
come a-part of the educational sys- 
tem in Illinois, 

Mrs. Promer, who released her 
report before a Northside commu- 
nity meeting at Olivet Institute, 
1441 Cleveland Ave., put her 
group squarely behind House Bill 
87, which would permit local 
boards of education to extend 
school facilities to nursery children. 

In the past year, Mrs. Promer 
reported, two two-year-old Cabrini | 
children were crippled permanent- 
ly and one two-year old was killed, 
ten three-year-old children were 
seriously injured, five four-year-old 
youngsters hurt and ten five-year- 
olds were accident victims. 

The rates of accidents for chil- 
dren under. six years old was 
higher than eleven percent for the 
period surveyed, according to Mrs. 
Fromer. 

* 


HAND in hand with the height- 
ened accident rate came the des- 
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perate pleas of. Cabrini parents for 
‘help in establishing nurse 
schools. Congress of American 
Women, one of the groups to 
which the tenants addressed ap- 
Pins, agreed to survey the tenants 

determine the real desire for 
such schools. 


Over 400 people, or more than 
75 percent of the tenants of the 
project, were reached for inter- 
view. Of these, 92 percent felt that 
nursery schools would be of prime 
importance for Cabrini children. 


“What amazed us, however,” 
said Mrs. Fromer, “was that nea f 
half the people we ntediewed 
wanted nursery schools for the 
educational value they would have 
to the child, and stressed this fact 
even above the need for safeguard- 
ing the child from physical danger. 


“People would explain that chil- 
dren could learn better things ¥ 
nursery schools than they coul 
from street companions. These 
people had learned that it is bet- 
ter to prevent juvenile delinquency 
than to have to combat it.” 

_ + 

MANY of the families needed 
full-time nursery school care for 
their children, and 46 percent ask- 
ed for such a program. At present 
these children are cared for by 
neighbors, relatives,” grandparents 
and in a few cases the father and 
mother both work alternate shifts 
so that they can take turns caring * 
for the children. 

Of the parents interviewed 31 
percent favored nursery schools 
that would run from 9 a.m. to $ 
p.m., presumably to. dovetail ‘with 
schedules of older children in the 
family. Half-day play groups were 
desired by 22 percent of the fami- 
lies, even though the “half day 
could not permit’ the ‘mother to 
work or in any other way relieve 
the economic tensions which .are 
an important factor in the com- 
munity. 


* 


AMONG the reasons: which par- 
ents. stated. for necting nursey 
‘schools were: , 

“My little boy issa poor mixer. 
He should play with other’ chil- 
dren his age. 

“Children learn to cooperate, It's 
good to learn when you're young. 

“Working mothers have to have 
schools to help them, and children 
whose mothers don’t need to work 


(Continued on Page'13) * 


Mecca Building Is ‘Prison’ for 3,000ill-Housed 


By Ann Prosten 


CHICAGO.—If you've ever secn 
the inside of a state prison, or read 


a description of one, you know 
what the Mecca Building on Chi- 
. cago’s South Side looks like. 


Sprawled over most of a square 
block at State and 39th Streets, 
the building’s vast interior is lined 


with tiers of cell-like compart. 


ments. Its middle, the “court,” 

ees by a dirty glass roof, is a 

huge gloomy abyss, whose floor, 
the size of a football field, serves 
as “playground” for the children 
living there. 

Tenants of the building, whom 
we interviewed soon after Alder- 
man Carey's anti-discrimination 
housing proposal was defeated by 
Chicago’ s City Council, refer to it 
as “our jail.” James Evans, head 
of a household of seven who live 
in a four room flat, told ‘us he'd 


been loeking for another flat since| 


1942 


Y ee look this place over—more 
700 Negro families living 
hhere—We're a ‘precinct by our- 
selves. 

“This building was condemned 
‘eight years ago, and now the 


Council has condemned the people 


who live. in it. Says it’s OK to keep 
us out of the only kind of decent 
housing ‘we could hope for.” 

The Mecca Building, built in the 
'90’s_with 374 apartments, was 
divided into twice as many flats 
years ago, and today houses over 
3, ple. We counted just four 
exits to the street for the entire 

When the Illinois Institute ac- 
quired the building in 1941, it an- 


nounced plans to raze it, and 


asked a tenants to leave. “But 
we all stayed,” Evans said. “There 
was no other place to go.” 
City authorities ste 
1941, and . declared 


building 


the City Council did?” ~ he said companies followed up with can- 


cellation of policies of Mecca 


building tenants. 


“Then the Institute asked us all 
to sign papers releasing them from 
responsibility for any accident that 
might happen in the building,” 
Evans went on. 


“T held out longer than anyone 
else here — 27 months — before I'd 


‘sign that paper,’ hé said. “I figured 
someone's got to be responsible 
for getting people safe housing. It 
ought to be the people that 
collect our rent.” 


When the new owners brought 
suit to force everyone out in 1943, 
the tenants fought back, and the 
court ruled against eviction. 


We climbed worn out stairs to 
the third tier flats, where Evans 
introduced us to Tolbar Biggs, a 
construction worker who has li ed 
in the building for 32 years. 


“There's not a family in_ this 
place,” said Biggs, “who wouid 
stay here another day if they could 
help it. Why don’t the Illinois In- 
stitute and the city fight to get ‘us 

roject to move to, instead of 
fightin us? In the years they've 
seed on getting us out of here 
they could haye built projects 
= times over to house us. 

iggs showedcus a letter tenanits 


dicating his organization had ng 
hope of obtaining court ouiiiens 
of Mecca Building tenants iy 
the near future, and pleading again 
that they leave “as soon as. possi- 
ble.” Spaeth’s letter declared that 
the Institute would not rent vacat-: 
ed flats. 

“That's a joke,” Biggs said, 
“They haven't decorated or fixed 
this place in ten years. Ceilings 
crumble, the basement is flooded 
with water all year round. Yet just 
this morning someone moved out 
of a flat, and one hour later a new 
family was moved in. Without new 
housing, no one will ever empty 
this building.” 

“You can say in your paper,” 
Evans said as we were leaving, 
“that we always felt like this 
a prison—but now, with what’ 
happened to that Carey bill, we 
feel like Mayor Kennelly 
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VICTIM OF HOTEL FIRE 


Latest victim of a long series of Chicago hotel fires is Jesse 
Gonzales, 28, shown being carried out of the Atlas Hotel, 608 N. 


_ Clark St., last Saturday morning. 


Witchhunters ‘Not 
Welcome’--Students 


CHICAGO.—Students and faculty members on college 
campuses were moving into action this week against the 
Broyles Bills and wicthhunting investigation into the Uni- 


versity of Chicago and Roosevelt® 


College voted by the State Legis- 
lature. 

At the University of Chicago, 
delegates representing — virtually 
every organization, dormitory and 
co-op house set up a “Campus 
Committee Against the Broyles 
Bills” and condemned the witch- 
hunting probe as “not welcome.” 

A statement released from the 

oonference denounced the investi- 
gation as an effort to whip up a 
hysteria to put over the Broyles 
Bills. 
' Organizations represented in- 
cluded. the Student Government 
body; National Students Associa- 
tion; Young Republican Club; 
Young Progressives; Students for 
Democratic Action; Chicago-The- 
ological Seminary; Meadville The- 
ological School; and Communist 
Club. 

At, Roosevelt College, a similar 
overall campus committee was 
formed to fight the Broyles Bills. 

At Northwestern, faculty mem- 
bers joined students in denounc- 
ing the fascist bills. These in- 
cluded Prof. Ernest Samuels, Eng- 
lish Department, acting on behalf 
of the Northwestern chapter of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; Dr. Curtis Mac- 
Dougall, Journalism School; and 
Dr: Arthur A. Nethercot, English 


Department. 

“The Broyles bills are fascist in 
intent and will be fascist in re- 
sults,” MacDougall told the Daily 
Northwestern, university news- 


paper. 


An ad placed in the Daily 
Northwestern by the Progressive 
Students Association denounced 
the Broyles measures as “the most, 
vicious bills in the history of Amer- 
ican legislative bodies.” 


Students swarmed a booth set 
up at Scott Hall on the Evanston 
campus, sending over 450 letters 
and postcards to Governor Adlai 
Stevenson calling on him to act 
against the Broyles bills. 


The mounting collegiate cam- 
paign against the bills also moved 
downstate, where Communists at 
the University of Illinois appealed 
for protests in a quarter-page ad 
in the Daily Illini, campus news- 


paper. 


Death Rides Beam 


At Carnegie-ill. 
Dear Editor: 

Greed took another life at Car- 
negie three weeks ago. Brother 
Henry, a member of our union. 
Local 65, was crushed to death by 
a 60-foot beam at No. 2. The 60- 
foot beam was much longer than 
the rest of the load of steel that 
the crane tried to lift. It rolled over 
and fell on Henry as the craneman 
pulled up one side while Henry 
was trying to pull the chain around 
the other side. 

Carnegie Management doesn’t: 
worry about a little thing like a 
man’s life, so the hookers continue 
to work in danger. 
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See Amendments 
As Dangerous Hoax’ 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill_—Amendments to the Broyles Bills offered in the 
State Assembly here this week were termed “an effort to sugar-coat a poison 


pill.” .A statement lashing th 


Arthur G. Price, secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, who de- 
clared that the amendments “only 
heighten the danger of these bills 
and require that the people's ef- 
forts to defeat them are now 
thrown into high gear.” 


- The amendments to the bills 


‘were announced here by Sen. Ro- 


land V. Libonati (17th Dist.), Dem- 
ocratic minority whip, who said 
that the bills are now “court-proof” 
and “completely constitutional.” 

* 

THE principal amendment sub- 
stitutes “loyalty” oaths for the non- 
communist oaths required to be 
takén by teachers and public em- 
ployes. : 

“This gives the bills a positive 
approach rather than a negative 
one,” Libonati declared. 


The bills, which carry jail sent- 
ence penalties up to five years for 
progressives, now number five in- 
stead of six. S.B. 157, the so-called 
“anti-Klan” bill, was dropped by 
the Broyles Commission. 

* 


AT the same time, t he State 
Senate gave final approval to a 
witch-hunt by the Broyles Commis- 
sion at the University of Chicago 
and Roosevelt College. The Comis- 
sion was ordered to report its find- 
ings before June 15. 


Meanwhile, numerous organiza- 
tions this week added their voices 
to the protest against the Broyles 
Bills and against the “Red” probes 
at the schools. 

Condemnations came from the 
main body of the University of 
Chicago faculty, the undergradu- 


ate teachers. 
* 


THE University of Illinois exten- 
sion school faculty at Galesburg al- 
so opposed the Broyles Bills. 

In Chicago, the faculty of the 
Frances Parker school also con- 


\demned the bills. 


Added oposition from the trade 
union movement came in resolu- 
tions by the AFL Chicago Teach- 
ers Union Local 1, the Printing 
Pressmen’s Franklin Union No. 4. 

A.FULL meeting of the joint 
council of CIO-UAW Local 453 
this week mapped a campaign 
against the bills and moved to get 
each of its 5,500 members to send 
protests to the legislature. 

Organizations throughout the 
state this week bombarded Rep. T. 
J. Sullivan, head of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, with demands 
to appear before the c ommittee’s 
open hearings on the bills. No date 
has been set for the opening of 
these hearings. 

The CRC this week made pub- 
lic a letter received from Governor 
Stevenson's office contradicting 
newspaper reports that the Gov- 
ernor had come out against the 
Broyles Bills. 

“The Governor has not made 
any formal public statement,” said 


(A HOOKER - Carnegie). 


the letter, signed by James Mulroy, 
Stevenson's executive secretary. 


JIMMY HIGGINS, JR. 
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What Others 
Say About the 
Broyles Bills 


Belleville News Democrat: “Re- 
strictions of the various states won't 
engender national loyalty. And it 
doesn’t take much imagination to 
visualize the adverse eftects of en- 
couraging witch hunts by placing 
in the hands of professional politi- 
cians a wicked weapon with which 
to persecute their political ene- 
mies. Definitely, such laws are not 
in the public interest.” 


Progressive Miners Local 1, Gil- 
lespie, Ill.: “It seems that a certain 
group of people in the state leyis- 
lature are bent on following the 
footsteps of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito, by pressing for denial of 
civil and political liberties as ex- 
pressed in our Bill of Rights and 
Constitution, and have pressed the 
six Broyles Bills for adoption, 
which would leave every progres- 
sive person in this state without 
freedom of expression and in con- 
stant fear of arrest whenever ex- 
pressing an opinion on any subject 
from politics to union activity.” 

Chicago Lawyers Guild: “The 
danger of increasing unemploy- 
ment, the housing shortage, the 
high cost of living, the inability of 
many people to secure adequate 
medical care, the discriminatory 
practices against minority groups 
are among the pressing problems 
requiring solution. The Scieiinns 
of expression, assembly, petition 
and other forms of political action 
guaranteed by both the Federal 
and State Constitutions are the 
most important tools for analyzing 
these problems and arriving at 
their solution or alleviation. 


'3 More Die in 


|Chicago Firetraps 


CHICAGO.—Three new victims 

were added to Chicago's firetrap 
funeral pyre as further casualties 
of the housing shortage. 
__Elsa Gustafson and Roy McNel- 
lis, aged occupants of an overs 
crowded tenement at 3477 N. 
Clark, were dead in flash fire this 
week, 


Earlier, Jesse Gonzales; died in 
a hotel at 608 N. Clark, known by 
city inspectors to be a “death trap.” 


Democrats 
‘Go Slow’ 


On FEPC 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—A series of 
open betrayals of promises made to 
the Negro people was seen these 
week as endangering passage of 
even the weak FEPC bill now 
pending in the Illinois legislature.’ 


It was reported here that Demo- 
cratic Party leaders were given the 
“go slow’ signal by party policy- 
makers in Chicago and in Wash- 
ington. 

These: reports were in line with 
tie back-tracking in Washington on 
the so-called Truman civil rights 
program and the knifing of the 


‘Carey anti-discrimination ordinance 


in the Chicago City Council. 
Legislative action on the FEPC 
in Springfield came almost to a 
complete standstill this week. 
Earlier, employers were given an 
opportunity to testify against the 
bill, which has been watered down 


| 


by the removal of punitive clauses, 


An Open Letter to 
Gov. Stevenson 


Dear Mr. Governor: 


The democratic_forces in this state were heartened last 


week by newspaper reports that you had come out against 
the Broyles Bills. Those reports were welcomed in many 


liberal and progressive quarters as® 


in 
is re- 


an important break-throu 
the people's fight against 
pressive fascist legislation. 

Since then, certain disturbing 
new facts have come to light. It 
turns out that 
you did not is- 
sue a statement 
against the Broy- - 
les bills. Your re- 
ported opposition 
to the bills had 
appeared only as 
“dope stories, 
planted perhaps, 
in certain papers. A. E. STEVENSON 

It was impossible to get confir- 
mation of your stand on the Broy- 
les Bills from your office. 

The newspaper reports had led 
people to believe that you would 
lend the full weight of your oftice 
and of your position in the Demo- 
cratic Party to stop the Broyles 
witch hunts. 

A few days later, however, the 
Broyles probe of the universities 
was passed in the legislature—with 
eight “No” votes in the House.and 
only one in the Senate. 


a Obviously, this .caulda’t shave 


| 


happened without your approval, 
or at least tacit agreement. 

What conclusions can we draw 
then, Mr. Governor? 


© That the inspired stories in 
the press about your opposition to 
the Broyles Bills were only a ma- 


neuver fo “take the heat off” your 
office? 


* That the Democratic Party 
high command was attempting to 
disarm many liberals and progres- 
sives who felt they could now 
“leave it to Adlai?” 

° That any reliance by the 
people on a veto would be fool- 
hardy—especially remembering the 
Truman maneuver on Taft-Hart- 
ley, of using the veto only as deme 
agogy?. 

© That you can not be de- 
pended on to use your powers — 
including the invocation of party 
disciplipe —to stop these Broyles 
dragnet bills? : 

We would like to believe other- 
wise. 

The people are entitled to a full 
statement of your position and 


: 


i. 


your intentions — NOW! | 
io fo. ** THE EDITORS. 
-_ 
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N. y. Landlords Set 
For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog 
New York tenants face 


rent controls under the Rent Control Bill pas 
action by the Senate. With realty interests set for their oot bonanza in histery not: 


wholesale sky- 


_ MINIATURE "COPTER _ 


2S, 


MECHANISM of a baby ‘helicopter is inspected by Adam 
Stolzenberger, dynamic model unit chief and a pioneer in model 
_ aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. 


5000 Expressmen 
In Labor Act Net 


Deserted by Leader 


By Robert Wood 
Militant unions want to 
hour week. The AFL executive council promises to “con- 


sider’ a 30-hour campaign if 
5,000 workers, employed by the® 
Railway Express Agency in the 
New York area, are in the second, 
week of a company lock-out. be-' 
cause they want a 40-hour week 
instead of the present 44-hour 
schedule. 

The details are these: eleven 
months ago, on April 10, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
served a demand on the Agehcy 


for a 40-hour week for —- 


then and an increase of 25-cents 
_an hour in-their wages. The Agen- 
cy, which is owned by the rail- 


roads, buddied up to the Railway 


Labor Act, its aeeere partners, | 
the express workers’ program at} 
@ snail's pace. The national lead- 
ers of the Brotherhood were no 
help either and raised no voice 
against the Agency stalling. 


The New York express workers 
have been worried. Each month 
more of the men have been “fur- 
loughed” by the-Agency. ‘The 40- 
hour week and its immediate in- 
stallation became their urgent need 
if large and permanent job dis- 
placements were to be prevented. 

The 5,000 men, in the past two 
months, have twice staged slow-) 
od to protest the Agency's 

refusal to speed up set- 
Rastet of the 40-hour issue. 

The Agency, in the fashion of 
Cardinal Spe , the City of 
Yonkers, and the New York 
bakers’ monopoly, replied | 
“abolishing” the jobs of the 5, 0b 
inside plus the jobs of | 
4,000 drivers not tevelved in the. 
40-hour movement and bétonging 
to another organization, the Int: 
Bro. of Teamsters. The Express 
' teamsters won the 40-hour week 
in Sept. “47, after a 24-day strike. 

* 
THATS THE WAY matters 


swing into struggle for a 30- 


unemployment mounts. But 


rent increases and the abolition of all 
by the House Tuesday and now awaiting 


—% even the flimsiest legal framework | 
would remain between the tenant | 


| 


and the New York leadership 


urged upon George M. Harrison,: 
itheir national i 


Trainmen — immediately p 
itheir men would respect p 


lines. 


But Harrison said no go. He 


handed the men an empty author- 


tivity on these properties. 
* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY in 
a leaflet, urged the expressmen 
to ignore Harrison and to picket 
the two New York passenger ter- 
minals. Harrison, the Communists 
pointed out, is the chairman of 
the 16 non-operating unions nego- 
committee and has just 
to accept Sept. 1 as the ef- 
fective date for a 40-hour week 


for the million stationary railroad-| ta] 
ers, exclusive of Railway Express 
| employees. 

The New York men, who insist 
on a May 1 date, will get no en- 
from their national 


sare 


couragement 


by |officers, the Communists stated. 


They warned that unless the anti- 
lockout fight was broadened im- 


mediately by station picketing, 


Harrisg¢n would move in and tor- 


pedo the local struggle. 


All labor ought to take a good 


look Boorangar cw dame 
sive flowering of Taft- 


the Railwa 


4 dy 


‘stand «now: The Agenry workers 


stich 


Labor Act nourishes 


ny '4 


t, that he 
okay picketing of Grand Central 
jand Penn stations in New York, 
and that he secure support of the 
other railroad unions to bring the 

to account. Two key 
Brotherhoods—E n gineers ae 


ization to picket the depots where 
they work. But this was no more 
essed| than permission to take some ex- 
ercise; because no present possi- 
bility exists for strike-breaking ac- 


rogance. It's a warning, too, that 


f 


the State Legislature, now engaged 


‘it possible for rent control to be 


| tenants in this city and every other 


and profit-hungry landlords seek- 
ing to raise rents from 50-100 per- 


cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 
privately told leaders of tenant or- 


dlords and could not be util 
ed to control rents. 


Under the proposed law, either 


in rushing through the most reac- 
tionary laws in its history, could 
by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state. As the present state: 
rent contro! law is written, it can- 
not come into. effect as long as 
there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S. Thus 
the state law affords New Yorkers 
not an iota of protection against 
increases that the House-passed bill 
would hand landlords. : 

* 


THE HOUSE BILL also makes 


ended city by city, thus facing 


town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in| 
‘cahoots with the state’s powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of 
the power of the lendiadl bloc 
can seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100 percent, rather than in- 
creasing the realty tax rate a few’ 
points, 

Either of these. alternatives, city 
or state decontrol, neither of which 
is covered by the present loophele- | 
filled state law, could make thou-' 
sands of evictions tomorrow’s head- 
lines in New York. Further adding 
to the danger is-the fact that city 
laws expire on May 1, which would 
strip. tenants here of protection 
jautomatically without any action 
by the City Council. The state 
law expires June 30, thus giving 
the tiny protection afforded on a 
statewide scale only another 100 
days, unless tenant action forces 
the Legislature to enact a new law. 


The other half of the House-to- 
et|landlord double play is the “rea-| 
ol omable return’ amendment, under 
which all a landlord has to do is} ¢j 
cry and he would get increases 
as high as 50 and 60 percent. 
Under the House bill “reasonable” 
profit is not defined and it is left 
up to the landlord to show that he 
is not getting it. The landlord 
who thinks he is already making 
a reasonable profit, when he can 
get still more, hasn’t been born | 
yet. 

Actually, the House bill not only 
hands the landlord huge rent in- 
creases on a silver platter, but also 
tells him it is okay to cut down 
services and chisel on tenants in 
mnumerable ways. The “reason- 
able profit” section provides that 
the landlord can ask for a, raise in 
case of an “unavoidable increase” 
im operating expenses, major capi- 
improvements, increases or de- 
creases of services and deterioration 
of property. 


THIS PROVISION gives land- 
lord congressional okay to cut 
down services under the claim of 
not making a “reasonable profit.” 
In the same way any kind am 
routine repairs, now 
part of ordinary | service, could be 
interpreted as a “major capital i im- 
provement” and be termed grounds 
of an increase. Adding them all 
-|up a landlord could easily jack up 
rents to unheard of proportions 


| 


d : ganizations that the new bill could | 
ce ~~ be enforced to grant increases. 


- BOB CRANDALL of finest, Ariz., started out 


just 


kind to “demons of the desert.” Then he started collecting 
Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for 


ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. 


GOP, Tammany — 


Yell ‘Who, Me?’ in 


Sham Tap 


By Louise Mitchell 


Battle - 


“What's on tap?” That’s the common salute at City Hall 


the lid off the cesspoo 


city from the Bowery to Park 
Avenue was a forecast of the polit-| 
ical climate in the coming Mayor- 
alty race. 

Like the suspect that yells, 
“thief, thief’ Republican and 
Democrats howled “wire-tapper’ 
at each other but forgot their bi- 
}partisan unity for tapping progres- 
sives. 

Standing up in this sham battle 
was Tammany on one side with its 
ties to Frank Costello-multi-mil- 
lionaire racketeer—and the Repub- 
licans with Clendenin Ryan— 
$135,000,000 heir to the Thomas 
Fortune Ryan fortune made in 
Wall Street grabs. 


It all started like a Monogram B 
film in the early hours of Saturday 
morning a week ago. Mayor 
O'Dwyer uncovered a plot to wire 
tap 75 city officials and questioned 
Kenneth Ryan, former -city detec- 

tive, John G. Broady, attorney for 
Clendenin Ryan, and Edward M. 
Jones, a former Treasury agent. 
Both Kenneth Ryan (no relative to 
‘Clendenin Ryan) and Jones were 
hired by Broady to do the wire- 
tapping job. It was that morming 
that Ryan, after hours of interro- 
gation, walked out of a Women’s 
lavatory window at 7a.m. at City 
Hall without coat and hat to dis- 
appear for two days, 

* 

THE POLITICAL VOLCANO 
started kicking up the week before 
when Clendenin Ryan descended 
on City Hall two times to ask the 
Mayor whether Costello “is the 
boss of New York City.” Sammy 
Fuchs, so-called mayor of the 


: Bowery, rose in mighty indignation| « 


to defend the administration. 

After the wire-tapping scheme 
was uncoyered, a y suces- 
sion of counter 
indictments and hare - brained 
rumors fed the fires of the plot. 

Clendenin Ryan, who has been 
idubbed “an : 
O’Dwyer, is co-ordinator of a so- 


under present anc of hous- 
ing ‘shortages, . ¢ 


A , 
2! Or FENG ey 


| 


, demotions, | 


and first ¢lase detecting, 


these days where the recent wire-tapping thriller-diller blew 
1 of Democratic and Republican pol 
tics. The smell that engulfed the®— 


Mayor O'Dwyer, who Clendenin 
Ryan calls “yellow,” “lazy” and @ 
“Costello's bed-fellow,” used Rye 
an’s antics to blast political rt 
sition. Said the Mayor in a 
“I have reasons to suspect the ene 
tire Fusion movement of a double- 
cross from top to bottom. They are 
not interested in the city, but in 
power for themselves.” Later the 
Mayor explained he was not refere 
ring to the official Fusion move- 
ment breach and both Ryans, 
Broady and ‘a group of minor char- 
acters were called before the 
Grand jury. One of the minor 
characters was Charles Lestey 
Sabisky, who said he was hired by 
Broady, to take pictures of “ 
— persons entering 

ving a house near the East River 
Drive. The significance of this in- 
formation remains to be seen. The 
Mayor also told the Grand Jf 
about his questioning of Ken 
Ryan. : 
Kenneth Ryan whose flight from 
the lavatory, according to his 
lawyer James D. C. Murray, 
due to his desire to “att 
church,” was on the city payroll in 
1947, but was demoted for reae 
sons not noted on his records, 


Shortly afterwards he resigned. 

Ryan was indicted for wire 
tapping and released on $7,500 

e is alleged to have com 

fessed tapping the wires of Mate 
hattan borough president Hugo 
Rogers. 

The administration axe ch 
down detective Charles § 
for 24 years assi uard the 
Mayor's office at City Hail’ He 
demoted because of two so-ca 
“suspicious calls he made the day 
before the wire-tapping plot was 
uncovered, in the public phone 
booths in the reporters’ room at 
City Hall. Commissioner of Inves- 
tigation claimed that Stoffers’ ex- 


jponation on his calls was “evasiv 


lse and contradictory.” Murtagh 
story of Stoffer’s interrogation was 
considerably contradictory. He deo 
clined to say what questions were 
asked but admitted that Stoffers 
was asked about connections with 
tl the political opposition. 

Stoffers resi from his job 
immediately his demvtion in 
order to retire at the pa 
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ILLINOIS 


Be THE MAN BEHIND THE BROYLES BILLS 
Who Does Libonati Represent? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


resentative, George Cermak 
22.526 votes — but was defeated. 


received 


® The 17th District contains a total of 


37 precincts, the smallest number of any 
district in the county. The average number of 
precincts per senatorial district in the county is 
231. 

Libonati was elected from this district five 
times—several times by less than 10,000 votes— 
as a Republican and later as a Democrat, three 
times as a Representative and twice as a Senator. 
He has never been defeated. 

Why did Libonati switch parties? In his 
study of “Machine Politics,” Prof. Harold F. 
Bie ll iii Sgt ee Gosnell of the Univer- 

fmt _-—-—--— sity of Chicago has this 
gaia ee to say: 
| Rae: Pe “In 1928, the Re- 
‘tae Vag «= F,SCépublican Party had its 
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mee 67 Cito 
(eee meee “Party, which had com- 
plete control of the law-enforcing machinery.” 

Lest anyone think that the Italian people of 
Chicago elect men like Libonati to represent 
them, let it be clear that they represent no one 
except the most sinister forces in the community. 

The fact that the 17th District, and the 
“Bloody 20th” Ward which embraces it, include 
only a handful of voters is only half the story. 
This area has a record of election violence and 
vote frauds without par 

It was in the midst of a case involving some 
fantastic vote-stealing in the Capone-controlled 
20th Ward that Libonati first came into promin- 
ence. 
In the April primary of 1926, a tecount 
showed a discrepancy of 40,000 votes in the 
20th Ward. It was disclosed that in most of the 
precincts, the election officials did not even take 
the trouble to count the votes, but wrote down 
imaginary figures. 

This scandal led to the indictment for con- 
spiracy of 33 election officials. The roundup 
netted two big fish—State Rep. William Pacelli 
of the 17th District and Harry Hochstein, one of 
the GOP bosses. 


They were charged with stuffing 249 ballots 
in the 3rd precinct boxes, 


To Hochstein’s defense came a young attor- 


" ney, two years out of law school, but well-trained 


and hardened in the gang-ridden streets of the 
district. That was Roland V. Libonati. ° 


Libonati handled himself so well that he came 
to the attention of the gang chieftains as a lad 
to watch. 


Two years later, there was a political murder 
in the 20th Ward. Octavius Granady, a Negro 
attorney, tried to buck the syndicate by running 
for ward committeeman. He was shot down in 
cold blood on the day of the primary. 


Libonati later appeared in court in behalf 
of some of the Capone gangsters who were 
charged with this crime. They were never con- 
victed. 


In 1930, the young lawyer was chosen to run 
for state representative. Libonati won with less 
than 9,000 votes. 


The federal census of 1930 revealed a de- 
crease of 20,007 in the 20th Ward since 1920. 
But the names on the registration books in the 
1930 election showed an increase of 3,350 over 
the 1922 election! 

Sociologists who have studied this area have 
presented a graphic picture of how “the grave- 
yards voted” in these elections. Saloon and 
flophouse and brothel keepers were required to 
round up floaters to be sent. into the polling 
places. Votes were bought outright. Election 
judges were adept with the hidden pencil. 
Cruising gangs raided polling places, stole and 
substituted ballot boxes. 

On Feb. 19, 1931, the Illinois State Legis- 
lature began an investigation of the colossal vote 
frauds of the 17th District. The newly-elected 
Rep. Libonati tried to block the probe and got 
into a fracas with a political rival, Michael Igoe, 
then minority leader in the State House, now a 
federal judge. 

“Don't firing your guns down here,” he told 
Libonati, “we can take care of them in Chicago.” 

“If you want to steal votes, steal them in 
Chicago.” 

This is the same Libonati who, in the Broyles 
Bills which he helped write, accuses “communists” 
of “crime, physical violence, destruction of prop- 
erty, corruption of governmental agencies, or 
other acts of force or violence. .. .” 

(Next week: Libonati’s record in the Illinois 
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‘State Legislature.) 


A Letter to Josie 


(Continued from IA) 


try great. But the wolves-in- 
human-clothing that Lincoln spoke 
of dont like this. Through their 
control of the government and the 
courts they have brought us to 
trial. They want to send us to 
jail and to outlaw our party. 


2 And they are trying to do this 


now because all over the world: 
the system-of-the-wolves, the capi- 
talist system, is-on’ its way out. 
The people everywhere are wak- 
ing up, fighting for their rights, for 
their freedom, and the wolves 
daily become more frantic and 
desperate. That is why they want 
to destroy completely whatever 
rights and liberties the people of 
this cauntry were able to win by 
many years of struggle. They also 
think they can drown the great 
movement of the working people 
of the world in the blood of an- 
_ other world war. 


The last time I was home, your 
mother told me of something you 
had said that gave us all a good 
-Jaugh. You remember that your 
teacher had asked you and your 
classmates to write compositions 
on some out-of-the-ordinary occur- 
rence in your lives. You came 
home that day and sadly com- 
plained that “nothing ever hap- 


|or can happen here, 


pens in our family.” But now you 
know that something has hap- 
pened. There are all too many 
people in America who are blind 
to what is happening in their very | 
midst; who believe that while. 
great tragedies may befall other 
nations, nothing ever happens here. 


This is also. what the German 
people once thought. There, too, 
it began by jailing Communists 
and outlawing the Communist 
Party. But it didn’t end there. 
Soon after, all liberty was de- 
stroyed. That was fascism. And 
with #t came war, not only for the 
German people, but for the whole 
world. Millions of young men 
lost their lives. Millions upon mil- 
lions of children were made home- 
less orphans. Six million Jewish 


| 


people were murdered in cold| 


blood,- only because they - were 
— And if your grandparents 
ad not migrated to America. in 
the early years of this century, our 
family, too, could have been 
among the victims. . 
You were born during that war. 
You were born at a time when the 
world was covered with grief and 


darkness. On the very day you 
opened your eyes—Novy. 1, 1941— 
the armies of Hitler were boast- 
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ing of having reached the outer 
defenses of Moscow, and many, 
many people thought it was all 
over—that the fascist barbarians 
would inherit the earth. But that 
did not happen. The’ people ‘of 
the Soviet Union, who-31 years ago 
‘replaced the system-of-the-wolves 
with: the system’ of-the-working- 
people (socialism), broke the back 


of the fascist beast. Together with 


the people of the whole world, 
they won the war. 


So you can see, what happens 


to one family or one’ party has |jmeed outside training just as much 


meaning for others as well.. What 
is happening to your father and 
his friends in this trial is happen- 
ing to all Americans. When men 
can be brought to court because 
of their beliefs; the rights of all 
Americans are in danger—their 
right to think, speak, write, teach 
and organize. And this is why 


America itself is on trial with us. |, nother one. I have lots of work to 


Your dad, 
GIL. 


Bitter Fight Seen on 


Nursery School Bill 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—For 


first time in the history of Illinois} 


there is a possibility that nursery 
schools may become part of the 
educational system.. ° 

H. B. 87, which would permit 


local boards of education to in-). 


clude nursery schools in the pub- 
lic school system, passed its first 


cation Committee of the Illinois 
"House of Representatives recom- 
ménded that the bill be passed by 
the full chamber. 


| The vote, 20 to 3, was a great 
Council for Nursery schools which 


school legislation ever since federal 
‘funds were shut off in 1945, but 


PFPRP ot, ' . 
« \ ihe 


| 


jcerned with the issue of democracy 


the | streets. , 


ILL. CRC MAPS DRIVE ON 


victory for the Illinois Parents 


has been working for nursery! 


‘there, are, several bitter fights in j Paigx , , 
SALAS belle Moy pesdai anunist. leaders and 


program to end the dual school sys- 


children, including high school. 


‘children are under 6 years old 


which they charged are running 


Benjamim Saks. 


ASK CITY ACT IN CRIME WAVE 


A 
of 


aes Alarmed at the increased wave of qxine ia Gary, Ind., these 
indignant housewives stormed the office of Mayor Eugene Swartz, 
demanding an immediate crackdown on the vice and gambling dens 


wide open in the city. The gal 


waving her finger*so vigorously is the women’s spokesman, Mrs. 


—_—~S 


School Board in 


Mrs. Addie Yates McDaniel for 
election to the Board of Education. 
‘The committee is especially con- 


and equality in education, and 
with the harmful effects of segre- 
gated schooling on educational 
standards all over East St. Louis. 
It will campaign actively on a 


tem; to establish a kindergarten 
system for five-year-olds; to pro- 
vide free hot lunches for all school 


The program also calls for enlarg- 
ing and complete modernization of 
present E. St. Louis school facili- 
ties. 

The committee will campaign-to 
pressure the Illinois legislature for 
passage of House Bill 87, which 
provides for the addition of nurs- 
ery schools for pre-school children 
to the free public school system 
in Illinois. . 


Mrs. McDaniel, herself a mother 


Back Negro Candidate for 


E. St. Louis 


E. ST. LOUIS, Ill. — Cutting through the maze of petty and 
corrupt politics, especially in matters concerning the school’ system, 
a non-partisan, interracial committee has undertaken as its first project 


. eo 
the support of the candidacy of and a former E. 


teacher, who now operates a pri- 
vate kindergarten, is an active 
member of the [Illinois Parents’ 
Council which sponsored the nurs- 
ery school bill. She attended hear- 
ings on the bill, with other mem- 
bers of the Council in Springfield 
last week. 


St. Louis school 


This will be the second time in 


recent years that a Negro candi- 
date has had the active support of 
an interracial citizens’ committee, 
made up of Negro and white East 
St. Louisians. 
school board election of 
when Marion Stallings was elected. 


That was in the 
1946 


Mrs. McDaniel was a leading 


figure of that earlier committee, as 
was Rusha Durr, CIO unionist who 
heads 
Interracial Committee of E. St. 
Louis. Other officers are: Mrs. Eva 
Milton, co-chairman, Mrs. Norman 
Davis, secretary and Ben Phillips, 
treasurer. 


the present Nonpartisan 


— 
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Survey on Nurseries 


‘(Continued from 1A) 


as they need home training.” 
“Then I could work and _ help 
support my children. Four of my 


and need nursery schools.” 

“I work nights and could get 
some sleep if I had someone to 
care for him.” 

“I have six children and expect 


do, and need some time to do it.” 
“I'd like a half day playschool 
so I'd have time to work mornings 
and time to give my baby in the 
afternoon.” 


“So many. accidents. in the 


“Children learn -better things in 


school than in the streets.” 


“I'm not well. My children need 


more care than I give them.” | 


MRS. ROSE WOOD), a statis- 
tician, who lives in the Cabrini 
homes, and is a member of the 


Child Care Commission of the 
Congress 


of American Women 
trained the ten interviewers and 


coordinated the work of the survey 


with Mrs. Betty Jallings, 8135 
Cleveland. Other groups which 
worked with the Congress were 
the Illinois Parents Council for 
Nursery Schools, which caused the 


Nursery School Bill to be prepared 


the Cabrini Tenants Council and 


the 42nd Ward Progressive Party. 


BROYLES, OTHER CAMPAIGNS — 


CHICAGO. — Recording the 


hurdle, Tuesday, when the Edu- rapid growth of the Civil Rights 


Congress in Ilinois, a conference 
here last week further prepared 
the organization for increased ac- 
tivity on a number of legislative 
and action fronts. 


The two-day meeting, attended 
by more than 100 delegates, un- 
derscored the fight against the 
Broyles Bills in Illinois. 

At the same time, plans were 
made for heightening the cam- 


paigns for, freeing “The 12”. Com- 


the, “Trenton 


Six.”. Panels on these two cases 
were led by Father Clarence Park- 
er of St. Marks Episcopal Church 
and William L. Patterson, national 
CRC secretary. 

Other panels on academic free- 
dom, FEPC and the Broyles Bills 
were led by Dr. Ronald Levi of 
Roosevelt College, Ernest Good- 
man of the Detroit CRC, Milton 
Moskowitz of the U. of C., Sid Or- 
dower of the Progressive Pa 
Sven Anderson, of Local 4 
YAW-CIO and Max Naiman, at 
tomeys, .. y tp 
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The Illinois Worker 


FIVE MILLION 

By Joe Steel 

UN EMPLOYMENT hits the nation. ... Over five million 
peo 


ple are out of work today—the highest number 
since 1941. In the electrical industry alone, some 100,000 
workers throughout the nation are currently: walking the 


streets, looking for jobs. Right here in Chicago at least 
5,300 workers in the electrical industry have been laid-off in the 
past couple of months. ; 

In the electrical industry, layoffs have occurred in all kinds 
‘of plants. .Plants in Chicago and other Illinois cities a 
radios, washing machines, motion picture projectors, fractiona 
horsepower motors, stoves, television sets, gears, have been laying. 
off large numbers of workers since November of last year. 

Behind these dry statistics lies the hardship and misery of 
over 5,000,000 workers thrown out of work. Unemployed workers 
are looking for a way to solve their problems of making ends meet 
in a big business economy that doesn’t want to employ them. 


UNION PROGRAMS 

MANY unions are currently -proposing excellent legislative 
programs and emphasizing the need for substantial wage increases 
to help solve the unemployment problem. For example, UE Dis- 
trict 11, representing some 25,000 electrical workers in Illinois 
as well as an equal amount in Minnesota and Wisconsin, recently 
issued a eed = “American Today—An Economic Review’ out- 
lining just such a program of action. 

Legislative Action (increased unemployment compensation 
and old age pensions, passage of an FEPC law, increased public 
works projects, etc.) and substantial wage increases undoubtedly 
will assist in cushioning the blows of unemployment. But under 
our economic system where the rich exploit the workers, unem- 
ployment will never be wiped out—but is bound to increase to 
a point where we will again have a full-scale depression. 

The system we live under is a system of “free private enter- 
prise,” meaning a capitalist system of production for profit. Under 
this system, big business gouges tremendous profits out of the 
people leaving insufficient purchasing power in workers pockets, 
As a result, the American people can’t buy back all the goods they 
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' back to five days. 


_ the union has been fightin 


Tells ‘Free Enterprise’ System 


CHICAGO. — Increasing layoffs at the plants of the Stewart-Warner corporation 
here have caused the workers, members of Local 1154 UE, to do some serious thinking 


about an economy which brings the greatest profits in history to the corporations and 
shorter work weeks and layoffs to 


HIT MIEHLE STALLING ON 
PACT WITH STRIKE MOVE 


workers. 


Four weeks ago, the compan 
announced that a_ short se 
week would be necessary in order 
to prevent layoffs. The company 
promised to review their produc- 
tion schedules on March 7, by 
which time, they said, they would 
know whether they would have 
to lay off workers if the plant went 
Despite the 
short work week, the company 
continued the fayofts. To date 
over 900 workers have lost their 
jobs. 

With the exception of a few de- 
rT the:shop.is back on a 

ve-day week. During this — 

e 
companys attempts to use fitness 
and ability as an excuse to lay 


workers off but out of line of 


seniority. Five arbitration cases 
are now pending on layoffs out of 
line of seniority. 

The seriousness of the layoffs can 
be judged by the fact that in some 
occupations workers with seniority 
back to 1934 are being laid off: 


Coupled with the company’s an- 
nouncement of continuing layofts 
was the news that Stewart-Warner 
stockholders will receive another 
dividend in April. 

Until recently, the company 
por was telling the workers that 

ore production was the answer 


In a recent leaflet issued by the 
local, it was pointed out that it’s 
time for “free enterprise” to put 
up or shut up. 

“The right to work,” the UE 
bulletin stated, “is just as impor- 
tant as the right to free speech 
and the right to vote.” 


~ CHICAGO.—More than 


ployed at the Miehre Printing Press Co. were prepared to 
take strike action if negotiations between the company and 


UE Local 1114 collapses,, business 
manager Robert Mintz announced 
this week. The contract expired on 
March 15. 

The company had refused to 
grant any concessions in the 
union’s fight for a fourth round 
‘wage increase. Union leaders 
pointed out that 1948 was one of 
the company’s best years from a 
profit aiiooiat and that the 
company was reported to have a 
large back-log of order. 

n addition to a “substantial 
wage increase,” the union is asking 
for improvements in the vacation; 
holiday, pension and insurance 


one thousand workers em- 


EA 

The union announced that it 
was appealing to the unionized 
printing pressmen to boycott 
Miehle products in the event of 
a strike. 

Workers at Miehle recently won 
a smashing arbitration victory pro- 
tecting their seniority system. 

The company tried to violate the 
seniority provisions of the contract 
by attempting to lay off 19 work- 
ers who had more seniority than 
the remaiming workers in their de- 
partment. 

The men the company tried to 
lay off out of line of seniority all 
had been with the company from 
over five years to about 21 years. 
The company’s recognition of their 
long years of service was a heart- 
less layoff notice. ! 

The arbitrator, Harry Abrahams, 
ruled that the company’s attempt 
to lay them off violated the con- 
tract and that their “seniority be 
given full effect in any layoffs,” 


185 Laid Off at 


Nat’l Malleable 


CHICAGO.—It was learned this 
week that 185 workers were laid 


produce and unemployment and 


SOCIALISM IS ANSWER 


depression hits. This has hap- 


pened time and again, and is starting to repeat now. 


JUST so long as-we live under capitalism we will experience 
layoffs and mass unemployment. Only under socialism is unemploy- 


ment a wiped out. 
hatred of 


ig business and their 
Union and 


rather than to a privileged few. 


This accounts for the tremendous 


stool pigeons against the Soviet 


e New Eastern European democracies. 
For in these countries, unemployment has been wiped out 
and the fruits of production go to all working men and women, 


The truth will break through. American working men and 


women will also travel the road to peace and prosperity through 
Socialism when they realize that the “free enterprise system’ is 
itself the basic reason why they are becoming unemployed. 


Win 8-Cent ‘Package’ 
At Regulator Plant 


CHICAGO. — A “package” wage settlement amounting 


to slightly more than 8 cents an 


our, with the right to 


reopen on June 1 of this year, was agreed upon this week 


by the 
a Co, and Local 1114, 
Robert Mintz, Business Manager, 
announced, 

Covering 250 employes, the 
new contract is the first to be 
negotiated by the local in its 
fourth-round wage fight. 

The contract calls for wage in- 
creases ranging from 4 cents to 10 
cents an hour and a health and 
accident insurance, sick benefits, 
hospitalization, and surgical al- 
lowances, 

Other improved features are 
two weeks vacation for three-year 
employes and three weeks for 10- 
year employes. Pay for time lost 


off at the National Malleable plant 
in Cicero. 


on Election Day and for jury duty 


Unemployment Compensation Act!caused by economic crises. 


works is the subject of a course 


And workers were bitterly 


sponsored by UE- District II for h 
all UE stewards. In the light of re ee a one 


growing unemployment, the union 
oonsiders it imperative that workers 
should know their rights under the 
present Unemployment Compen- 
gation Act. ‘ 


At the first session, a movie 
made by the State of Illinois on 
how the present Unemployment 
Compensation Act werks was 
shown. 

The movie was critig‘zed by the 


more than a couple of minutes be- 
fore his application for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation was taken at 
the local Unemployment Service 
Office. In actual fact most workers 
are forced to wait in line for 2 to 
4 hours at their local Unemploy- 
ent Offices. 


Melvin Krantzler, UE District 
‘1P Research Director who ‘is. pre- 


; 


senting the course; pointed out the 


Jobless Pay Class 


CHICAGO.—How the Illinois, show that most unemployment is; defccts of the present law. For ex-t}employment Compensation Act. 


|ample, there are 14 states and ter- 
ritories paying a higher benefit 
than the present maximum unem- 
ployment benefit of $20 a week in 
Illinois. While Ilinois has a one- 
week waiting period, Maryland 
has none. 

Workers cannot collect compen- 
sation in Illinois if a strike or lock- 
out exists at their plant. But they 
could collect compensation during 
a strike in New York after 7 weeks, 
in Tennessee after 4 weks, and in 
Rhode Island after 8 weeks. 
| The course entphasized the need 
to change the present Illinois Un- 


| 


Examines Law 


The UE program emphasized the 
need fo change the weekly benefit 
amount to provide for benefits 
amounting to two-thirds of the un- 
employed workers’ previous aver- 
age wage, but no less than $40 a 
week. Also to provide pe 
tion for workers on strike or locked 
out, 

Letters and delegations to our 
State Representatives urging them 
to improve the law in this manner 
were ed as a way of 
realizing these changes. 

The final session in this course 
takes plate at VE Hall March 31. 


Minneapolis - Honeywell ® 


are also provided for in the new 
contract. 

The Mogeiating Committee 
consisted of William Lubinetz, 
Chief Steward, Frank Mozelka, 
Assistant Chief Steward, Adam 
Przborowski, Joe Zottman, substi- 
tuting for Walter Mueller; who 
was sick, Esther Geier, Nancy 
Shobecz, and Mike Wiscons. 

Currently in negotiations with 
the local are the Miehle Printing 
Press and Mfg. Co., Foote Bros, 
Gear and Machine Corp., and 
Illinois Gear Co. : 


Community Book 
Shop Re-Opens 


CHICAGO. — The Community 
Book Shop, announced this week 
that it was “back in business” at 
104 E. 55th St. 

Aftes an announcement in De- 
cember that the Marxist book store 
would close, numerous pleas for 
the store to continue and offers of 
volunteer assistance brought the re- 


opening. 


Professionals Hit 
ill. Broyles Bills 


CHICAGO.—Defeat of the 
Broyles Bills was urged this week 
in a resolution unanimously 
at the monthly meeting of the 
AFL Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen’s Association, 
Local 90A,. 
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BOY A 2nd TIME 


By Ann Rivington 

After nine-year-old Johnny Lewis suffered his ‘sec- + 
ond rat-bite in three weeks, the Department of Housing | 
and Buildings, under pressure from Councilman Benja- | 
min J. Davis, was forced to inspect the rat-riddled base- 
ment hovel at 1388 W. 112 St. where Johnny, his parents 
and nine brothers and sisters live. | 

“This place isn't fit for pigs to live in,’ was the com- 
ment of Inspector Morris, according to Mrs. Pecora | 
Lewis, Johnny’s mother. The inspector said the family | 
would have to move, but didn’t suggest where. | 

It was last Sunday night that the rat bit Johnny. Tha > 
children had gone to sleep late—it is hard to fall asleep | 
while savage rats are scurrying in and out of the broken | 
walls close to your bed, They were awakened by Johnny's | 
screams. There was a bleeding gash from the rat’s tooth | 
on the index finger of his right hand. 

* 


ad fr >" 


Rally Saturday for 


Trenton ‘6’ Release 


—See Back Page 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 32 Pages Price 10 Cents 


MONDAY MORNING, Johnny's father, Daniel | 
Lewis, and his mother wrapped Johnny in a suit jacket | 
much too big for him—he has no overcoat—and took him 
with his swollen finger to the office of Councilman Davis. 
An assistant to the Councilman went at once with the 
three to the Board of Health, in Foley Square. Council- 
man Davis could not accompany them in person—he was 
otherwise occupied in another part of Foley Square, | 
standing trial with the other oe of the Communist | 
Party for teaching the science of Marxism-Leninism. | 

At the Board of Health, the Lewises found the Anti- 
Rabies Clinic closed. They went next to the Bureau of | 
Preventable Diseases. Here they were interviewed by a | 
Mr. Cummings, Sanitary Director for the Board of Health, 
He had them make out a dog-bite complaint form in 
which he scratched out the word “dog” and wrote in the 


qe : _ word “rat.” 
JOHNNY LEWIS, victim of Harlem rats, points to one of the holes in the crum- Mr. Cummings promised that an inspector would 


bling wall through which rats come in the night to attack him and the other Lewis ,ji<it the Lewis home. The last Board of Health inspector | 


es scratched his own ear in a dream. | 
Here they were interviewed by. Chief cee McMini- ' 
violations on record for the building at 188 W. 112 St., he 


Unions Call Harlem Job Parley ii 'scyttcctvet'y center heute 
NEGRO VOTE THREATENED IN N. CAROLINA ek nee niles 9 ein te “erase 


children while they are sensed (Other photo on P. 2A.) ~ane werner Eoeve ore to visit them, according to Mrs.’ Lewis, came after 
es _.. Johnny's first rat bite, and told the child he must have 
THE LEWISES and the Councilman’s assistant next 
took Johnny to the Department of Housing and Buildings, | 
—See Page 2-A. three-room > tana shambles where the Lewises have 
to live. The inspector expressed surprise. There were no 
oe the hawie banat was first exposed in , 
(Continued on Page 2-A) 
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BESSEMER, Ala.—A Ku Klux Klan, company union, secessionist movement, aided 
upenly by paid officials of the United Steel Workers (CIO), have been launched here 
against the International Union of Mine and Smelter Workers (CIO). And this on the eve 


of the: fight for new contracts giv- sa 2 SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS Ss See See esses 


‘ 


NEGRO AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN workers in the cotton 
compresses -of Houston have answered the employers’ arrogance 


with a strike for inrproved wages and working conditions. 


Houston strikes may be decisive 


The 
for setting the wage pattern in 


compresses throughout the South. 


Wage Scale 


at Stake 


ln Compress Stake 


HOUSTON, Tex.— Some 600 members of the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union (CIO’, 


Local 75 — all militant Negro 
ers — have been on strike since 
midnight, March 9 at five major 
}Hiouston compresses. The strike 
wis provoked when the largest 
compress which sets the wage pat- 
tern, Gulf Atlantic, refused to 
budge on key. union issues, some 
ot which have already been a part 
of contract, under the excuse of 
busting a “Communist-dominated” 
union. 


Gulf Atlantic would have the 
wage pattern be a four-cent-an- 
hour increase. The union is ask- 
ing for $1 an hour minimum wage 


‘ —present minimum is 83 cents an 


- Rhodes, 


filed in 1948 compared with 457,- 


-2i4:The repert 
», elains for 


hour. 

Gulf Atlantic is refusing the 
check-off which has been a part of 
the union contract for the past 
seven years. 


Gulf Atlantic wants to take 
away the paid vacations which 
compress workers had last year. 
The union is asking for one week’s 
vacation after one year's service, 
two weeks after two years. 

Gulf Atlantic refuses a_ real 
seniority clause and.wants to take 
away the right to arbitrate unjust 
layotis and rehiring. All com- 
presses deny the union’s demand 
for arbitration of transfers in dis- 
pute. 

Other union issues are: pay at 
the classified rating regard of 
temporary downward _ transfer; 
paid holidays, Friday continuing 
as the beginning of the work week 
so that the full benefits of the 
Supreme Court's Longshoremen’s 
Case decision may be realized; 
time and one-half before 8 a.m., 
after 5 p.m., between 12-1 noon, 
after 1 noon on Saturday (cur- 
rently paid to dockside workers); 
job ications; one-year con- 
tract; 40 hours recovery pay after 
injury on the job to cover the first 
week when Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is delaved, etc. 


The result of this strike will be 


of tremendous importance 
throughout the South. The ex- 


and Mexican-American work- 
piration date in Houston precedes 
that of CIO compresses in New 
Orleans and Memphis and _ the 
contract here will largely set a 
pattern. Results here also deter- 
mine the life or death of the South- 
wide Compress Council which is 
béing built up largely through 
FTA’s initiative with the aim of 
eventually negotiating a master 
southern compress contract. 


DuPont Layoffs 
Hit Thousands 


RICHMOND, Va. — The Du- 
Pont Company laid off approxi- 


mately ten percent of their produc- 
tion force last week. The American 
Viscose Corporation in Roanoke, 
Va., has cut its production force by 
twenty percent. Thousands more 
have been thrown on the streets to 
search desperately with thdusands 
of other unemployed for jobs that 
aren't available. 

The DuPont Company said they 
did not know for how long or how 
extensive the layoffs would be, “as 
they will depend entirely on the 
demand of customers.” The com- 
pany did not say how much rayon 
products they expected the families 
of the discharged men to buy. 

The Communist Party of Rich- 
mond has issued leaflets demand- 
ing that necessary steps be taken 
to head off the onrushing spector 
of rismg unemployment. Demands 
highlighted in the leaflet, were, 30 
hours work at forty hours pay, stop 
the speed-ups, enactment by the 
government of extended social se- 
curity and adequate home relief 
program, and the use of billions 
now being spent for war in a 
planned program of public im- 
provements to build schools, hos- 
pitals and housing. 


Layoffs Hit Virginia Workers 


- RICHMOND, Va.—There were 
15 percent more people out of 
work in 1948 than in 1947,. in the 
State of Virginia. In a report filed 
with Governor Tuck, John Q. 
State Unemployment 
Compensation Commissioner, stat- 
ed that nearly 515,000 claims for 
jobless benefits of all types were 


000 such claims in 1947. Net ben- 
efit payments increased from $4,- 
166,000 in 1947 to $5,021,000 in 
1948. 

also, statedthat new 


est of any yéar since 1940. The 


figure was 75,235—a rise of 38 per- 
cent over 54,464 in 1947, 


The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment from January through April 
was $12.47. After May 1, when 


from $15 to $20, the average 
amount allowed the unemployed 
‘workers to support their families 
was $14.63. However, many low 


women, receive as low as $4 per 


. — 
fer 8 
, 


at 4 , vod Fi 


“2 


> 
week in: t compensa- 
hora, OS gh een wea : 
‘ * af * ; " 
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the maximum possible benefit rose} 


paid workers, especially Negro| 


ing needed gains to the workers. 
Red-baiting and Negro-baiting 
are being used in an attempt to 
split and. destroy locals represent- 
in 

<3 oer by the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company (a United States 
Steel subsidiary). National leaders 
of the United Steel Workers have 
issued. five local industrial union 
charters to the secessionists. 


Charles Wilson, national execu- 
tive board member of the Mine, 
Mill union, has taken the lead 
in a hard-fighting counter-attack 
on the union-wrecking crew. 

“It is my opinion,” he charged, 
“that many, if not most, of the 
leaders of this group are also mem- 
bers of the Ku Kftux Klan and are 
using that organization in an at- 
tempt to divide white and Negro 
workers and to intimidate union 
members into following their lead- 
ership. Rank and file members 
have suffered dearly as a result 
of their efforts to disrupt grievance 
procedure and to prevent enforce- 
ment of seniority and other work- 
ing conditions in our contracts. 


“Now at the very time when we 
are preparing to open negotiations 
with the Tennessee Co. and all 
other iron ore mine operators for 
new contracts, these company 
union elements are attempting to 
disrupt negotiations and prevent 
red ore miners from getting wage 
increases, a royalty health, wel- 
fare, and pension plan, and other 
necessary contract improvements.” 

* 


SECESSIONIST ELEMENTS 
have resorted to >pen intimidation 
and force in their efforts to smash 
the ore miners union. One Mine, 
Mill staff member was kidnaped 
and held six hours by four seces- 
sion leaders in an effort to force 
him to turn against the Mine, Mill 
union. He has sworn out war- 
rants against all four. Both white 
and ‘Negro workers have reported 
intimidation and threats. The of- 
fice of the Mine, Mill union was 
broken into a few nights ago 


Ore miners are bitter at the role 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) is 
playing in this union-wrecking 
game» Many workers report that 
they have written letters to Phil 
Murray protesting the USW deal 
with Ku Kluxers and company 
unionists. Many of the locals have 
sent such resolutions to Murray 
and have asked other CIO locals 


to do likewise. 


Unity Bolsters 
Memphis Strike 


MEMPHIS, aa labor 
unity and support from unions 
<= a have helped 750 striking 
furniture workers here hold out 
against employers for nine weeks. 
'The solidarity of Local 282, United 
Furniture Workers, is also 
strengthening other unions. The 
International Woodworkers begin 
negotiations soon, and have re- 
ceived a wage cut from the em- 
ployers. This strike is part of the 
Negro Liberation Movement 
against jimcrow and police brutal- 
ity in the South. In this plant, the 
company foremen are alowed to 
invade the privacy of the ladies 
rest room. A young Negro veter- 
jan who has been working here for 
five years and at the present time 
is picket line captain of the strike, 
was paid 62 cents per hour. 

Funds to help feed the families 
of the 750 strikers should be sent 
to UFWA-CIO Local 282, 136% 


So. Second St; Memphis, Tenn: 


SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


4.500 workers in ore MINES ' sees eee eee SSB See SS SESS SSS SSS SSS SBS SS SS SS SSS SSS 


Fight for Negroes in Textile Mills 


Is Crucial One for Southern Workers 


‘By Sam Hall 


A WELL-DRESSED FRENCHMAN committed suicide in Miami, 

Fla., during World War II. He had been a notorious col- 
laborator and close friend of high German Nazis. He was also one 
of the prides and joys of American big business. In fact they named 
a “system” after him — the Bedeaux system. 

The textile workers of this country and particularly of the 
South have nothing but hatred for that “system.” The Bedeaux sys- 
tem was the first speed-up system introduced in Southern textile 
mills. North Carolina textile workers told me that it had more to 
do with sparking the great textile organizing drive of the thirties 
than any other thing. Today speed-up and stretch-out are the most 
burning issues with the textile workers. That and technological un- 
employment brought about by the widespread introduction of new 
labor-saving machinery. 

Speed-up, stretch-out and labor-saving machinery have greatly 
raised the prdductivity of American textile workers. As a result the 
textile industry in this country has led all other industries in profit 
making for three years! Of course, a favorable world trade situa- 
tion created by the war has also been a basic cause. Now both of 
these things are involved in the growing crisis facing the textile 
industry. Particularly is cotton textiles a sick industry. 

* 

THIS WAS UNDERSCORED a.-couple of days ago by the 
announcement that two textile mills in Alabama,.employing 600 
workers, were closing down completely. The fact is that more and 

ore cotton textile mills are running part time. In the north the 
average week is now 32 hours. A similar situation is faced in the 
South. 

The textile industry is of tremendous importance to the South. 
There are about one and a quarter million textile workers in the 
country; 700,000 of them are in the South. About 500,000 of the 
southern textile workers are in cotton textile. Furthermore there is 
a _ toward increasing the proportion of textile workers in the 
South. 

Why are the textile barons tuming more and more to ‘the 
South? They say it is because taxes are lower in the South, power 
is cheaper and in the South they find an “Anglo-Saxon working 
class.” [t is true that for the moment their main stress is not on 
cheaper labor. The average wage rates for southern textile workers 
is very little below that of textile workers in other sections. 

That “Anglo-Saxon working class” is the clue. The bosses mean 
a group of workers without a long trade tradition. Workers that 
they think can be exploited more ruthlessly without causing a 
blow-up. They would do well to remember Gastonia, N. C. Then 
if the wage differential is not key “for the moment,” what is the 
immediate advantage for the industrialists? 

* 

A NEW southern differential has been developed. It is a 
speed-up and stretch-out differential. Southern workers are forced 
to produce far more per hour than are textile workers in other sec- 
tions of the country. Thus a higher rate of profit is won for the 
bosses by wringing more work from southern workers at the expense 
of their health and their life . The tuberculosis rate 
among southern textile workers is disastrously high and is increasing! 

Southern textile workers need unionism badly. No more than 
65,000 of the 700,000 textile workers in the South are organized 
into the United Textile Workers (CIO). 

* 


WHAT EXPLAINS THIS and wily is the present organizing 
drive lagging? | 

First, - re leaders - pas —_ do not develop 
a pro of struggle against the s -up and stretch-out. They 
help the bosses put it across. , 

Second, the textile union leaders are not tackling the Negro 
question and its relations to the problems of the textile workers. 
Negro sharecroppers, tenants and small farmers play a major role 
in raising cotton. Yet there is a national i to keep the 
Negro workers out of the manufacture of cotton goods. The indus- 
try in the South is virtually a lily white industry. 

The textile workers must understand that cannot win their 
demands unless at the same time they play a role in struggling to 
break the oppression of the Negro people in the Sou 


Negro Seeks City Council Seat 


By Wendell Addington 

AUSTIN, Tex. — “When the 
white laboring class and the Negro 
people get together,” Harry Lott 
told this reporter, “well see a 
change in this country, with bet- 
ter salaries, better living, and real 


}democracy.” . 


The 70-year old Harry Lott is 
conducting an historic campaign 
for the Austin City Council, the 
first Negro candidate here since 
me ion. April 4 is the elec- 


tensive paving program, adequate 
street lighting, bridges, better gar- 
bage collection, Negro firemen, 
and a property tax re-evaluation. 
It opposes the telephone rate in- 


His 
to scratc names but that of 
Mr. Lott. 

Hon. J. G. Sutton, member of 
the San Antonio School Board, is 
assisting in the cam Mr. 
Sutton is the first to be 


supporters are being ur 
ppor ing urged 


His platform calls for recreation 
egret ma 8 jan ee 


; . : 


elected in Texas since Reconstruc- 
tion days, Aa | , oh . 


‘ 


Call Parley o 


HARLEM 


~ By Mary Lou Emory 


THE UNITY OF WOMEN throughout 


About Women 


the world ex- 


pressed in the celebration of March 8 as International Wo- 
man’s Day is doubly important for Negro*women. That is 


why the March 8 meeting held 
in Bermuda Hall, sponsored by 
the Communist clubs of the 13th 
A. D. means ‘so much to our 
readers. As Mrs. Rose Gaulden, 
regional director of the 13th A.D. 
clubs, said that night, “Interna- 
tional Woman’s Day was born 
out of struggle for freedom from 
exploitation, and we Negro 
women are doubly exploited.” 

Mrs. Gaulden introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Miss 
Halois Morehead, who was a 
delegate to the recent Interna- 
tional Women’s Congress in Bu- 
dapest, Hungary. This is what 
Miss Morehead had to say: 

“It was a privilege indeed for 
me to attend the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Women. Close 
to 800 women from 56 nations 
gathered there, and the most im- 
portant part of the program was 
the struggle for lasting world 
peace. 

“AS ONE OF THE Hungarian 
women put it, ‘from time im- 
memorial the women have creat- 
ed and the men have killed, but 
80,000,000 women of the world, 
united behind a program , of 
peace, will be a new guarantee 
against war and impending fas- 
cism.’ 

“One of the most dramatic 
events around the International 
Women’s Congress was the torch 
light peace parade of 100,000 
Hungarian women. This demon- 
stration gave added strength and 
determination to all the dele- 


gates to work for peace through- * 


out the world. 

“There was one thing I saw in 
Hungarian which impressed me 
no end—and that was the gen- 
uine love of women for women. 


This I like to characterize as a: 


“Sisterhood of Women. No task 
was too big or too small, and 
each was working toward a col- 
lective goal. 

“When the Liberation came in 
1945 there wasn't a single win- 
dow pane in the entire city of 
Budapest, no electricity or water 
supply, no food and very little 
clothing. Yet the first job under- 
taken by the Hungarian women 
was the rebuilding of the schools. 
This was looked upon as so im- 
portant because under the old 
regime only the children of the 
moneyed class could afford an 
education. 

“While _ today, 
every child is guaranteed an 
education, the emphasis upon 
education is not limited to chil- 
dren but includes adults as well. 
* 

“THE HUNGARIAN Women’s 
Organization sponsors an educa- 
tional program of three months 


in Hungary, 


training for women from the fac- 
tories, communities and peasant 
villages. These women take eco- 
nomic and political courses to 
equip them for full participation 
in the new life of their country. 

“Until recently _there were 
many sections of the peasantry 
who had never seen a doctor 
much less received medical care 
or education. Today, the wom- 
en’s organization has begun to 
introduce mobile health cara- 
vans, and the people of these 
locations are now receiving for 
the first time health education 
and medical care. 

“Women in Hungary partici- 
pate in all fields of endeavor be- 
cause of the new status of wom- 
en guaranteed by the Peoples 
Democracy and aided by the 
close cooperation of the trade 
union movement. Hungarian 
women receive equal pay for 
equal work, and the, same in- 
creased social benefits as men. 
They have maternity benefits for 
six weeks before and six weeks 
after the birth of a child with a 
return to the same job guar- 


anteed. 
* 


“THE WOMEN WE met rep- 
resented a wide cross section of 
women, It was not uncommon to 
meet a woman mayor of a town, 
a government deputy, the head 
of a large clinic or school or a 
trade union official. 

“Women assembled at the 
Congress and particularly the 
women of the eastern democra- 
cies were vitally concerned with 
the discrimination against the 
Negro people in America. They 
recognized the fact that Negro 
women, because of the national 
oppression of the Negro people, 
are triply discriminated against, 
and called upon the Negro wom- 
en of the United States to em- 
brace the program of the Wom- 
ens International Democratic 
Federation dedicated to world 
peace, democracy and full 
equality. 

“The incarceration of Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram and her two 
sons, which symbolizes the sec- 

_ond-class status of Negro women 
in the United States, is one of 
the specific issues around which 
all sections of Negro women can 
unite. 

“The Congress of American 
Women, the American affiliate 
to the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, — calls 
upon the women of America to 
unite around all issues that spell 
peace and & democratic life fo r 


the people of America and the 
world.” ‘ 
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n Jobs for Harlem 


More Employment, 


Security Are Aims 


By Pete R. Morrow 


. 


e 


Charging that the “Negro worker is the last to be hired 


and the first to be fired,” 
this week issued a call for a 


e Harlem Trade Union Council 


trade union conference to map 


a program of struggle to broaden job opportunities and pro- 


YMCA. 


Striking at the “age-old practice of relegating the Negro 
people to second-class citizenship in the economic and po- 


Sate 


age 


one-and-a-half. 


MRS; PECORIA LEW 


S holds ta tebe “em little Les. 


Worker Phete by Wally 


BOY BITTEN BY RAT AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Harlem edition of The Worker two weeks ago, after 
the Communist Councilman, to whom the family ap- 
pealed for help, personally visited them, and described 
the conditions in which they were force to livesas the 
“worst yet” of all the bad housing conditions he had seen 
in Harlem. 


Councilman, Davis’ office is bringing a damage suit 


in the family’s behalf against land-® 
lord Nathaniel Saunders. In addi- 


Department of Housing and Build- 


litical life of the nation,” Smith 
pointed ‘out that unemployment 
among Negroes in New York City 
has reached “the acute stage.” 
Twenty-five perc8nt of New York 
Negroes are unemployed, though 
they constitute only 6 percent of 
the population of the city, Smith 
said. Aims of the conferenceare: 


® To spur the drive of Hos- 
pital Workers Union, Local 444, 
United Public Workers of Amer- 
ica, to organize hospital workers, 
including 11,000 Negroes. 


® To support the Teachers 
Union’s struggles for higher wages, 
expanded school facilities and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

® To build more jobs for Ne- 
groes in department stores under 
the program advanced by the Dis- 
tributive Trade Council. 

® To drive for increased em- 
ployment opportunities for Ne- 
groes in private social agencies. 

® To open new fields for em- 
ployment for Negroes in all cate- 
gories of work in such industries as 
Coca-Cola, National Biscuit Co., 
and the railroads 

® To destroy Jimcrow in com- 
munity services such as education, 
health, welfare and housing. 

® To fight for laws which will 
insure the rights of Negro labor, 
and of the Negro people in dll 
fields. 

“The fact that Negroes are now 
driving buses, operating subway 
trains and performing other -jobs 
formerly limited to white workers 
is due to the effective coopera- 
tion of the Harlem community 
and the trade unions. 

“Today the situation is revert- 
ing rapidly to the conditions‘ pre- 
vailing in the pre-Roosevelt pe- 
riod,- Smith went on. “And the 
first victims of undemocratic pro- 
cedure in industry are the Negro 
people.” 

All members of trade unions 
are invited to the conference 
either as individuals or as elected 
delegates of their organizations. 
Among the sponsors are: 

Sam Burt, manager, Furriers 
Joint Board; Revels Clayton, ad- 
ministrator, Local 2 Department 
Store Employes Union (Ind.); 
Charles A. Collins, vice-president, 
Local 6, Hotel & Club Employes, 


ings, but also the Department of 
Public Welfare must answer for 
the terrible predicament’ of the 
Lewis family, Councilman Davis 
insists. 

“The Lewis case,” says Council- 
man Davis, “is just one case—a 
symbol of the conditions Negroes 
live under in Harlem. I view this 
case in the fight against these hole- 
in-the-ground conditions, as.a fight 
not only to improve one family's 
conditions but also to improve the 
miserable conditions eadured by 
Negro and white workers through- 


tion to Johnny's two rat bites, his 
mother was injured when the ceil- 
ing fell on her head, two weeks 
after the birth of her youngest 


child, three-months-old Polly. And 
15-year-old Gertrude, oldest of the 
Lewis children, sprained her ankle 
a few weeks ago, when she caught 
her shoe in a loose floor-board in 
the sagging floor. 

Not only the landlord and the 


AFL; Morris Doswell, division di- 
rector, Local 65, Wholesale & 
Warehouse Work€rs Union (Ind.); 
Ewart Guinier, international secre- 
tary - treasurer, United Public 
Workers of America, CIO; Lyn- 
don Henry, vice-president, Fur 
Dressers and Dyers Joint Board, 
CIO; Joseph F. Kehoe, secretary- 
treasurer, American Communica- 
tions Association; Winifred Nor- 
man, vice-president, N. Y. Region- 
al Council, United Office and Pro- 
essional Workers of America, 
CIO: Max Perlow, international 
secretary-treasurer, United Furni- 
ture Workers of America, CIO; 
John Steuben, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 44, Hotel Front Service 


‘Trenton 6° Delegation 
Will See Gov. Driscoll 


PLANS FOR a delegation to Gov. Alfred Driscoll of New 
_ Jersey to demand justice for the “Trenton Six” were an- 


‘nounced this week by Elizabeth Kline, executive secretary 
of the newly-organized Harlem ® 


Committee to Free the Trenton | Rogge, former assistant U. S. At- 
Six. : torney General. 


Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of THE COMMITTEE is headed 
one of the framed Negroes, will|by the Rev. J. W. Saunders, of the 
help the project by speaking at|Convent Ave. Church, and Bishop 

'cliurches, fraternal ‘organizations,|Robert Lawson of the Refuge 

civic groups and women’s organ- Temple. , 

izations in Harlem. Benjamin J. Davis, Communist 
A goal of $10,000. was set to|Councilman, also is on the com- 


Rights Congress; Dean - Dixon, 
noted musician; Ferdinand Smith, | ,..¢ New York. a 
well-known trade unionist; Rev. 


Mother Horn, Holiness Church of “Every resource of my office as 
the Air: Adele Adams, United |Counciimen and of the Harlem 


Harlem Tenants and Consumers|Communist Party will be thrown 
= Organization; Herbert Wheeldin, |into this hye But it . nent por Union, AFL: Ruth ¥ 
help free the six Ne ouths.|mittee, with Archbishop Pierce|Harlem organizer of the Commu-|cannot won until labor andj ? ? h Young, execu- 
5 oe The. “Six” are, now it the, death | Johnson of the Spiritualist Church; |mist Party; William Furman, Har- baring tring wg al: ever-the city plv® .Secretasy, ‘District : 4; United 
“house, awaiting appeal, ‘oot S » aN rs | lem: Labor,,.Waion, , and: paahy jraise this Pleetricsl wy Radio»: 07) Machine 


case is being handled ty". Joba Culd, Rov FN, Cee Gi i ow iultzed Nec Yok” 'Workas ot. America, ClO. 


, Civil others, stigma on civilized New York.” oy 
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.Y. Landlords Set 
For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog 
New York tenants face wholesale sky-high rent increases and the abolition of all 
rent controls uader the Rent Control Bill passed by the House Tuesday and now awaiting 


action by the Senate. With realty interests set for their greatest bonanza in history not 
a E’C © even the flimsiest legal framework 


would remain between the tenant| 
and profit-hungry landlords seek- 
ing to raise rents from 50-100 per- 


cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 
privately told leaders of tenant or- 
ganizations that the new bill could 
only be enforced to grant increases 
to landlords and could not be util- 
ized. to control rents, 


Under the proposed law, either 
the State Legislature, now engaged 
in rushing through the most reac- 
tionary laws in its history, could 
by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state. As the present state 
rent control law is written, it can- 
not come into effect as long as 
there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S. Thus 
the state law. affords New Yorkers 
not an iota of protection against 
increases that the House-passed bill 
would hand landlords. 

’ + 

THE HOUSE BILL also makes 
it possible for rent control to be 
ended city by city, thus : facing 
tenants in this city and every other 
town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in 
cahoots with the state’s powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of 
the power of the landlord. bloc 
can be seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100 percent, rather than in- 
w creasing the realty tax rate a few 
points. 


Either of these alternatives, city 
or state decontrol, neither of which 
is covered by the present loophole- 
filled state law, could make thou- 
sands of evictions tomorrow’s head- 
lines in New York. Further adding 
to-the danger is the fact that city 
laws expire on May 1, which would 
strip tenants here of protection 
automatically without. any action 
by the City Council.. The state 
law expires June. 30, thus. giving 
the tiny protection afforded on:a 


}ECHANISM of a baby helicopter is inspected by Adam 
Stolzconberger, dynamic model unit chief and a pioneer in model 
aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. 


5000 Expressmen 
In Labor Act Net 
Deserted by Leader 


By Robert Wood 


Militant unions want to swing into struggle for a 30- 
hour week. The AFL executive council promises to “con- 


sider” a 30-hour campaign if unemployment mounts. But 
5,000 workers, employed by the* 
Railway Express Agency in the 
. New York area, are in the second 
week of a company lock-out be- 
-cause they want a 40-hour week 
instead of «the present 44-hour 


schedule. 


The details are these: eleven 
months ago, on April 10, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
served a demand on the Agency 
for a 40-hour week for express- 


urged upon George M. Harrison, 
their national president, that he 
okay picketing of Grand Central 
and Penn stations in New York, 
and that he secure support of the 
other railroad unions to bring the statewide scale only another 100 
Agency to account. Two key|days, unless tenant action forces 
Brotherhoods—-Engineers and}the Legislature to enact a-new law. | 
ee a ee The other half ‘of the House-to- 
i es landlord double play is the “rea- 

. sonable return” amendment, under 
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MG Aes Ce ae. 
ALL of Tucson, Ariz., started out 


rs a 


just being 


kind to “demons of the desert.” Then he started collecting them. 
Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for mak- 


ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. 


By Michael Singer 


Protests Stail 
Witchhunt Bill © 


ALBANY. — The witch-hunt machinery spluttered and 
stalled temporarily this week. An aroused public all over 
the state put the brakes on the Republican-Democratic 
steamroller trying to rush through measures barring the; 


banning members from civil service jobs. 


The McMullen ban on Commu-©® 


nists in city and state jobs, sched- 
uled for a vote since Monday, has 
been stymied thus far by pressure 
from mass delegations and hun- 
dreds of telegrams to Senate lead- 
ers from both parties. A vigil 
against the measure, reflected by 
jammed galleries and continued 
lobbying by the CIO United Pub- 
lic Workers, the CIO Teachers 
Union, the American Labor Party, 
Communist Party and scores of in- 
dividual democratic-minded voters, 
continued throughout the week. 


By mid-afternoon Thursday, just 
before the Senate adjourned for the 
week-end, the McMullen anti- 
Communist civil service bill had 
come up for a vote three times, and 
three’ times was turned back before 
a roll call vote could be_ taken. 

Another bill designed to ban the 
Communist Party as a legal] party 
was introduced Thursday by Dem- 


ocratic Assemblman Sharon Mauhs 


But Harrison- said no go. He) which all a landlord has to do is 
handed the men an empty author- (Continued on Page 15) 


ization to picket the depots where 
they work. But this was no more 
than permission to take some ex- 
ercise, because no present possi- 
bility exists for strike-breaking ac- 
tivity on these properties. 
oOo 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY in 
a leaflet, urged the expressmen 
to ignore Harrison and to picket 
the two New York passenger ter- 
minals. Harrison, the Communists 


men and an t..crease of 25-cents 
an hour in their wages. The Agen- 
cy, which is owned by tthe rail- 
roads, buddied up to the Railway 
Labor Act, its legislative partners, 
and with its aid has progressed 
the express wurkers’ program at 
a snail's pace. The national Jead- 
ers of the Brotherhood were no 
help either and raised no voice 

‘ against the Agency stalling. 

_. the New York express workers 
have been woined. Each month 
more of the men have been “fur- 
loughed” by the Agency. The 40- 
hour week and its immediate in-| Pointed out, is the chairman of 
stallation became their urgent need |the 16 non-operating unions’ nego- 


= large — ee job cis" | tiating committee and has | just 
placements were to be prevented. | f 
The 5,000 men, in the past two agreed to accept Sept. 1 as the ef 
months, have twice staged slow-| fective date for a 40-hour week 

for the million stationary railroad- 


downs, to protest the Agencys; 
ers, exclusive of Railway Express 
employees. 


unbudging refusal to speed up set- 
tlement of the +9-hour issue. 

The New York men, who insist 
on a May 1 date, will get no. en- 


The Agency, in the fashion of 
Cardinal Spellman, the City of 

couragement from their nationa! 
officers, the Communists stated. 


Yonkers, and the New York 
They warned that unless the anti- 


bakers’ monopoly, replied by: 
“abolishing” the jobs of the 5,000) 

lockout fight was broadened im- 
mediately by station picketing, 


inside freightmcen plus the jobs of 
4,000 drivers not involved in the 

Harrison would move in and tor- 
pedo the local struggle. 


40-hour movement and belonging 
All labor ought to take a good 


to another organization, the Int. 

Bro. of Teamsters. The Express 

teamsters won the 40-hour week 

in Sept. ’47, ier a 24-day strike.|Jook at this lockout, the aggres- 

- sive flowering of Taft-Hartley ar- 

rogance. It’s a warning, too, that 
the, Railway Labor “Act nourishes}: “ 
such: assaults: agaitivt-workers, (4. 


THATS THE WAY matters 
stand new. ‘se :Agency workers: 
‘wand..the New . York leadership, 


of ‘Schoharia County. It has not 


yet reached the assembly floor. 


; 
. 
. 
: 


Y 
: 
‘ 


|Communist Party. from all political rights and privileges and’ 


: 
: 


Thursdays maneuvers of both 
Democrats and Republicans led 
observers to believe there was a 
scheme afoot to give the McMullen 
bill amendments providing it with 
“constitutionality.” 


When Senator Arthur Wicks, | 


Republican chairman of the power- 
ful Finance Committee, called the 
bill up for the third time after 


Majority leader Benjamin Feinberg | 


told legislators to “lay it aside,” this 


led to speculation that either Wicks § 


was flouting Feinberg’s strategy or 
else that a new and sudden push 


was under way to catch opposing# 


legislators off guard. 
¥ 


THE DEMOCRATS now. on} 
record as against the measure are} 


_ —— 


ei ad 


desperately trying to find a loop-{ 


hole to back the legislation. And > 
since the adjournment, it is expect-§ 
ed that a scheme will be under® 
foot to delete specific identification 


(Continued on Page 15) 


THE WORKER SPORTS 


HARLEM 


ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


ONE TEAM FROM the state of Illinois, Loyola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 
in the upset of upsets. Now comes Illinois, champ of the Big 
Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half of the NCAA tourney. 

The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big 
10 game, are a jet propelled high scoring outfit with a tremendous 


driver in Dwight Eddleman. 
tucky plays Villanova. Winners 


The meet Yale Monday while Ken- 


clash on Tuesday. Last two Big 


Ten entries, Wisconsin and Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 


and Holy Cross respectively. 


eveland Policy 


ft 


ays 
urprise Star 


Negro Lefthander Walks Into Camp, Asks 
Trial, Beats Giants Twice 


TUCSON, Arizona.Roy Welmaker, a Negro left- 
hander, walked into this camp last week and told Lou 


Boudreau he had heard the 


criminate against ballplayers for®- 


color of skin. “That's right,” said 
Boudreau. “Fd like a tryout,” said 
Welmaker, “I think I can make 
i 

Welmaker, who had pitched 
successfully in the Negro leagues 
several years back and then hurled 
in Latin America, limbered up un- 
der the gaze of Muddy Ruel, who 
rendered his report. “Let's watch 
him a while,” said Ruel. 

One day later Welmaker was 
thrown in against the Ciants in 
the 10th inning of a free-hitting 


ing one hit and one walk and fan- 
ning three. A home run by sec- 
ond string catcher Murray won 
for the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
and a great catch by Larry Doby 
it. Welmaker, the man who 
walked into camp to see if what 
he had heard was true, had beaten 
the big league Giants two days in 
and was the talk of the 


The addition of Welmaker 
brings the total of Negro players 
here to six. Satchel Paige, re- 


With 


Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


inoso and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 
third sacker and a strong right- 
handed pitcher, went well for the 
Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 
to San Diego. Although Minoso 
has been clouting hard enough to 
warrant a long look in Cleveland 


uniform.. 
co 


, 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despite a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 
League team breaking the old 
color line. 


HALL OF FAME. 
OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. — Thirty-two 
“greats” of college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 
initial Helms Athletic Foundation’s 
college basketball Hall of Fame 
elections. 


Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest Clare Allen, University of 
Kansas; Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 
cuse; Justin M. Barry, University 
of Southern California; Howard-G. 
Cann, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 
Edmundson, retired, former U. of 
Washington. 


Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George E. 
Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 
Lambert, Purdue; Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 


son, Utah; Clarence M. Price, Cali-} 


fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
tucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 
1921-23, George Glamack, center, | 


Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 1925- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1928-30; Robert Kurland, 
center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46; 


i 
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—_ On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


——_, sp 


looki k i 
North Carolina, 1940-41: Victor ooking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and unevenly 
and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process and 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks up a 10-year-old newspaper and glances at the box scores he 
might well say in amazement, “Every tedm is all changed. When 
did all this happen?” 

So for this week’s chat, let's stop the clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names. These are rookies 
and maybe all of them won’t become familiar. But most of them 
will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 
records and early reports from the spring training camps. ¢ 


WALTER DROPO-Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
{rom Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
player in the Garden, using his 6-foot 5'2-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a smal school team to be George Halas’ first drait 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 
in favor of baseball. A smart move. | 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious. resemblance in style ~ 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202-in first six weeks. 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor leagye post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he can’t be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. Well see. 

Picking up aames on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 

Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. Last year, first in organized base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club Jate in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning §, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball. Also smart and beautiful control. Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss. 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing if ThreeyEye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But youll hear the name by and by. : 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 
more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two vears at 
Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 
racy m New England baseball. Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted,.though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 
high minors. 

DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. 
seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St. 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy’s footsteps and then some. Hit 
.345 in Saliy League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City * 
(lot of extra basers) when brought up in August. Very assured 


Played a little toward, 


Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stanford, 


1936-38; Edward McNichol, guard,!Montana State, 
George Wooden, guard, Purdue, 193-32. 


Pennsylvania, 1915-17; 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1943-46: 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi- 
cago, 1908-10; John Schommer, 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John 
Ashworth Thompson,  torwarg, 
1927-30; fohbn 


The second elections to the Hall 
of Fame will be held in March, 
1950. The hall is sponsored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
which promotes interest in sperts 
and honors those who have helped 
athletics. 


VERO BEACH, Fila.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
saw. 

For more than a month it is the 
training ground for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their farm clubs, 
and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 
them go through their paces. 

It is more than a baseball camp, 
it is a kind of a combination fra- 


orange juice stand and a high 
school cafeteria. 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin Down the 
River’ and “Red Roses for a Blue 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only.” There also 
are pocket billiards tables. 

For the players who brought 
their wives, a privilege which ex- 


tended‘ only to Dodger regulars, 
pleasant arid coinmedhous cottages | 


> : : > 


of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided. 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over in one eorner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
ridt giving out with a wide veri- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano. He ranged from: 
Fats Waller to Francis Craig, 


Doagertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


technique. He was terrific and 
about 20 other rookies stood 
around keeping time. : 

Arrildt probably will be one of 
the performers in the Saturday 
“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 
thur Mann, executive assistant to 
boss Branch Rickey and the “old 
pro’ of the New York baseball 
writers show. Mann has assem- 
bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
chides broadcaster Red Barber. 


renditions and finally, wouhd" ‘up 
with full’ dress, Eddie Duchin’ 


' ’ 


Oh 
And a 
all ‘of 
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Call Demonstration for 
Freedom of Trenton ‘6’ - 


The Harlem region of the Communist Party and the New York County Committee 
joined in calling a “Free the Trenton Six” outdoor demonstration in Harlem 
(Marh 19). Scheduled for 2 p.m. at the southeast corner of 126 St. and Lenox Ave., the 
be addressed &— 


demonstration wi 
by Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
Herbert Wheeldin, executive sec- 
retary of the Harlem Communist 
organization; Esther Cantor, 
county trade union secretary; 
Howard Johnson, the Communist 
Party's state educational director; 
Abner W. Berry, editor of the Har- 
4@m section of The Worker, and 
others. : 
The meeting will demand the 
freedom for the six Trenton Ne- 
groes now in the death house for 
the alleged murder of a furni- 
ture dealer last year. Legal au- 
thorities of America and Europe 
have agreed in calling jt the 
“Northern Scottsboro Case.” 


Davis Scores 
City Flophouses 


At the first evening session 
Tuesday of the City Council, 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
voted against a resolution request- 
ing legalization of Municipal flop- 
houses. The resolution passed by 
a 12 to 8 vote asked the New York 
State Legislature to act favorably 
on such legislation now before it. 

The Council was in evening ses- 
sion, because of a special ruling 
jo permit the attendance of Davis, 
since during the day he must be 


present at the Federal Courthouse, 
where he and other Communist 
leaders are now on trial. 


At present the dormitory sys- | 


tem prevails in municipal lodging 
places. The new legislation wil 
ermit the Department of Wel- 
ia to send needy mothers, fathers 
and children to the flophouses. 

Davis pointed out after the 
Council session that the * plan 
would effect Harlem first since 
the policy of Welfare Commis- 
sioner Hilliard refuses to refer 
Negro and Puerto Rican clients to 
apartments in Queens, Far Rock- 
away and other communities. Hil- 
liard’s ruling was made at the re- 
qquest of bigoted landlords. 

The Communist Councilman 
further assailed the plan as being 
a scheme permitting the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and city officials 
to avoid finding housing for reliet 
clients and needy persons. 

“It will mean the wholesale 

ding of Negro families on re- 
lief into flophouses,” Davis said. 
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Saturday 


PROVIDENCE, R. I[—Seven- 
teen fraternities at Brown Univer- 


President Henry M. Wriston to 
give up discriminatory pledging 
practices or go out of existence. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—The 
student council of Rutgers Univer- 
sity this week demanded that any 
honorary fraternity practicing dis- 
crimination against Negroes or 
Jews be ws from the campus. 
The council also asked that univer- 
sity authorities place on record 
their .position on discrimination. 

a 

Thousands of petitions circu- 
lated on the Hunter College Cam- 
pus this week blasting Jimcrow in 
Washington, D. C. 


Brown Frats Warned 


Councilman 
Benjamin J. 
Davis, 
entering 


City Hall 
last Tuesday 
at 3 p.m. 
after 
attending 
Federal 
Court 
all day. It 
was the first 
time the city 
Council met 
at 5 p.m. 


{death by British soldiers during 


HARLEM 


Eyes on Africa 


By “Vigilans” 


‘igilans” is the pseudonym of an African now liv- 


ing here. During his 


stay, he will write a weekly column 


on African affairs for the Harlem Edition of the Worker.) 


AMERICA’S MISTREATMENT of the Negro people 
here and abroad reminds me of Britain's savage exploitation 


of the peop 


men Powe 
have segregation outlawed in 
Washington, D. C. were defeated 
shortly after Brotherhood Week 
had been hailed by American pol- 
iticians. 

eg has set at only 100 a 
year the number of West Indian 
Negroes to be admitted to this 
country. 

The U. S. refused to send a rep- 
resentative to the Committee on 
Dependent Territories meeting in 
Havana. That meeting will deal 
with freedom for European colo- 
nies in America’s backyard. 

o co 2 

THAT KIND of maneuvering is 
familiar to me. Let me tell you 
how the British are trying to frus- 
trate the democratic yearnings of 
the Gold Coast people, who want 
their freedom and are preparing to 
fight for it. 

A year ago 16 of my fellow 
Africans were shot or beaten to. 


Gold Coast riots. Dr. J. B. Dan- 
quah and five other people's lead- 
ers were jailed. Suppression was 
ruthless. : 

But the reign of terror met firm 
underground resistance. 

So the British decided to show 
their other face. They became 
“sympathetic.” They wanted to 
“conciliate.” They spoke of co- 
operation—the same technique that 
was used to confuse the people 
of India. 


DR. DANQUAH was freed, and 
made part of a committee to study 
the possibility of Gold Coast self- 
government. 

On the committee are some Af- 


rican chiefs who would be called 


' 
; 
' 


EVERYBODY BREATH- 
LESSLY awaits the outcome of 
the city’s leaflet campaign against 
rats. The full force of the munic- 
ipal printing press is being 
brought to bear, and no fewer 


dums will be strewn through the 


five boroughs. We do not con- 
sider it likely that the rats will 
read the memorandums. Most 
‘of them can't read, and those that 
can are out of sympathy with the 
eampaign. In that respect they're 
not unlike landlords, many of 
| whom can read, but few are will- 


March 19--Harlem’s Freedom Day 


ON A TUESDAY NIGHT, 14 
years ago this Saturday, the people 
of Harlem took over the streets 
and turned them into a _ battle- 
ground- against Jimcrow. ‘Harlem 
should never forget the night of 
March 19, 1935. There were for- 
white-only tags on houses and jobs 
aloig 125 Street. No Negroes 
worked on the privately owned 
subway above the post of porter. 
No Negro sales persons in the 
stores, nor Negro cashiers in the 
theatres. And Mussolini's invasion 
of Ethiopia fanned the smoldering 
resentment into a raging flame. 
“Reacting to a rumor that a 
Negro boy had been killed in a 
125 Street five-and-ten-cent-store, 
Harlem grumbled all late afternoon 
of March 19. Then, at the close of 
the business day, the people took 
over the streets in which they had 
been denied the right of earning a 
respectable livelihood. 

Mass anger broke the bounds of 
polite protest but its direction was 
sure. The store in which the killing 
was rumored to have occurred was 


ing through Seventh Avenue, were 
stopped by the crowds. Hungry 
heads of families carted home 
square meals from the wares in 
broken store windows. 

The Negro in Harlem was still 
being pictured in patronizing lit- 
efature as a “quaint” and “happy” 
habitue of basement cafes. But on 
March 19 he emerged in real life 
as a giant smashing at his chains. 

* . 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS 
screamed “Race Riot!” in tall .head- 
linés. But the political attitude of 
Harlem masses refuted them. Ne- 
gro and white Communists were 
constantly with the protesting 
crowds; and the Communists as a 
group were recognized officially as 
the one force which contributed to 
this rational direction of protest. 
On March 20, more than 20,000 
Daily Workers were sold on the 
streets of Harlem by whites and 
Negroes while the reports from 
downtown pictured as “unsafe” 
territory. 

When the late Mayor F. H. ba- 


w@eecked, Sleek automobiles, driv- 


Guardia established the Mayor's 


Committee on Harlem shortly after 
the mass protest action, it was the 
veteran Communists, Robert Min- 
or, and James W. Ford, who estab- 
lished themselves as the most ef- 
fective “prosecutors” of the Jim- 
crow system. And it was the Com- 
munists who led the campaign to 
remove the police details, then 
called the “army of occupation,” 
from the area. 

Following the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee report, Harlem went to work 
in earnest against Jimcrow. Jobs 
were won on subways, bus lines, 
stores, offices and factories. The 
or-white-only signs came down 
from the apartment houses. We 
take for granted today the gains 
that were fought for just 14 years 
ago. 

There are those who would have 
us forget March 19, 1935, as a 
memorable date in the history of 
Harlem. But we are not too far 
from the conditions that existed in 
1935 to forget the lessons of the 
struggles that so decisively ad- 


vanced the welfare of the commu- 
nity. ; 


| But It Isn't Funny 


sity were warned this week by | 


than 100,000 anti-rat memoran- 


ing to be “educated” out of their 


month's take. 
o 


AFTER JAILING much of his 


le of my native Gold Coast. Attempts by Congress- 
and Marcantonio to®— <i 


“Uncle Toms’ in this country. 
Others have sold their ancestral 
rights, the rights of their people, 
jin return for British pounds. 

If the committee votes in favor 
of the brutal status quo, the Brit- 
ish will be able to say, “We gave 
them a chance. Status quo is what 
they want.” If, on the other hand, 
the committee demands more free- 
dom for the Cold Coast, the Brit- 
ish might go in for more shooting, 
more jailing, more suppression, 

But in Kumasi, Gold Coast, on 
April 1, there will be a mass meet- 
ing. I hear this meeting will de- 
mand that the British clear out of 
my country. This will be one of 
the ‘most important meetings in 
Gold Coast history—a stride for- 
ward. 


Fan Mail 


Congratulations on addition to 
our paper. May your circulation 
multiply rapidly. , 

5th Assembly District 
Section, Communist Party 
+ > o 


Congratulations on the first edi- 
tion of the Harlem Worker. We 
share your pride in this newest step — 
in the fight for the liberation of 
the Negro people. 

Lower East Side Regional 
Committee, Communist Party. 
2 a > 


Congratulations on beautiful job 
on first Harlem edition. It fills long 
felt need. We pledge our support 
to you and to Harlem section to 
make Harlem edition successful. 

Grant Central Club, 
Communist Party. 
om o o 
Congratulations on the Harlem 
edition. 
7th Assembly District, East 
Section, Communist Party. 
o > ° 


_ The New York County Commit- 
tee, Communist Party, greets the 
launching of the Harlem edition of 


opposition and guaranteeing that 
the rest would not be able to vote, 
South Africa's Nationalist (Fascist) 


Prime Minister, Daniel F. Malan 
‘squeaked through to victory in a 
recent election. He then an- 
nounced that the outcome was an 
endorsements of his Nazi tactics. 
Which reminds us that after the 
inmates of any ay Nazi con- 
centration camp had been gassed 
to death, there wasn’t a word of 


protest from any of the dead. 
> > oe 


FRANK CROSSWAITHE, of the 
Negro Labor Committee, and 
David Dubinsky’s uptown stooge, 
Says current unemployment in 
Harlem is just “seasonal.” It’s 
been a long season! But it’s com- 
forting to tell a hungry kid that 
the gnawing in his tummy is only 
seasonal. When the’ landlord 
complains that we owe five 
months rent, we can tell him to 
come around next season. 
when he comes around next sea- 
son we can kiss him off onto Cross- 
waith, who can nudge him onto 
Dubinsky. But we'll still have to 
pay the rent. 

oe 2 > 

ONCE A MOSES led suffering 
people out of the wilderness. To- 
day's Moses (Robert, that is) does 
his best to lead a suffering people 
back into the wilderness, and then 
he does what he can to keep them 
there. Last week the Mayor of 
Chicago, 
used the expert testimony of 
Moses (Robert) as authority for 
fighting against a law which would | 
have torbidden discrimination in 


| Moses (Robert)! Back to the 
rushes} 


And}. 


Martin H. Kennelly, | of 


The Worker. It is an historic event 
of far reaching significance. We are 
confident that it will be'a milestone 
in the unfolding struggle of the 
Negro people for their liberation, 
Best wishes for success. 
Comradely 
GEORGE BLAKE, Chairman, 
New York County Committee 
Communist Party. 


NAACP Official 
Bars Students 


City College students this week 
were denied a charter for a cam- 
pus chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People when Ruby Hur- 
ley, NAACP’s national youth 
director, applied “loyalty oath” 
principles in passing on member- 
ship in the proposed group. 

The students charged that Miss 
Hurley cloaked her opposition te 
members of other progressive 
campus organizations behind a 
technicality under which she ruled 
the proposed group unworthy of 
a charter because officers had 
elected by show of hands rather 
than by secret ballot. 

The real reason for denial of 
the charter, however, was revealed 
when Miss Hurley, backed by 
other members of the NAACP nga. 
tional.staff, stated that members 
r ive groups on the cam. 
pus not try to bring their 
ties had ben f raed 

pter ben fo 
more than 35 students at an by 
by 


| 


a slum clearance Hey, 
bull- : 


ganizational meeting addressed 
Hume Smith, edietea? to the Broak. 
lyn Youth Council of N AACP, 


New Yorkers Face 
Run-Away Rents 


Page 2 
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Final Push Can Kill Measures 


——See Page 2—— 


TWO-PARTY 
DEAL KILLS 
RIGHTS FOR 


NEGROES 


Taft-Hartley 


o 


* * 
Three of last year’s 55,000 mine casualties as they were interviewed during the 7 
miners’ memorial stoppage last week in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh: (Left to right) | 


Charles Smatky, Frank Kotula, Charles Dutko. 


Why 495 000 MINERS LEFT THE PIT S See Story on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 8 
‘48 TOLL: 1,015 DEAD, 54,100 INJURED 


. . ° . : ; . 
: 
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N.Y. Landlords Set 
For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog a 
New York tenants face wholesale sky-high rent increases and the abolition of all 
rent controls under the Rent Control Bill passed by the House Tuesday and now awaiting 


action by the Senate. With realty interests set for their greatest bonanza in history not 
" . ® even the flimsiest legal framework 


5 ane: would remain between the tenant 
ae ___~ ___|jand profit-hungry landlords seek- 
pete i jing to raise rents from 50-100 per- 


cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 
privately told leaders of tenant or- 
ganizations that the new bill could 
only be enforced to grant increases 
to landlords and could not be util- 
ized-to control rents. 


Under the proposed law, either 
the State Legislature, now engaged 
in rushing through the most reac- 
tionary laws in its history, could 
by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state. As the present state 
rent control law is written, it can- 
net come into effect as long as 
there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S. Thus 
-|the state law affords New Yorkers 
not an iota of protection against 
increases that the House-passed bill 
would hand landlords. 
* 

‘THE HOUSE BILL also makes 
it possible for rent control to be 
ended city by city, thus facing 
tenants in this city and every other 
town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in 
cahoots with the state’s powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of | 
the power of the landlord bloc 
can be seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100 percent, rather than in- 
creasing the realty tax rate a few 
points. 

Either of these alternatives, city 
or state decontrol, neither of which 


STUDIES DESERT CRAWLERS 


pane ate nas SP ie ogee 
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BOB CRANDALL of Tucson, Ariz., started out just being 
kind to “demons of the desert.”.: Then he started collecting them. 
Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for mak- 
ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. 


Protests Stall 
Witchhunt Bill 


By Michael Singer 


ALBANY. — The witch-hunt machinery spluttered and 
stalled temporarily this week. An aroused public all over 
the state put the brakes on the Republican-Democratic 
steamroller trying to rush through measures barring the 
Communist Party from all political rights and privileges and 
banning members from civil service jobs. 3 
The McMullen ban on Commu-¢— 
nists in city and state jobs, sched- | 
uled for a vote since Monday, has 
been stymied thus far by pressure 
from mass delegations and hun- 
dreds of telegrams to Senate lead- 
ers from both parties. A vigil| 
against the measure, reflected by 
jammed galleries and continued | 


MECHANISM of a baby helicopter is inspected by Adam 
Stolzenberger, dynamic model unit chief and a pioneer in model 
aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, QO. 


5,000 Expressmen 
In Labor Act Net 


Thursday’s maneuvers of both 
Democrats and Republicans led 
observers to believe there was a 
scheme afoot to give the McMullen 
bill amendments providing it with 
“constifutionality. ” 

When Senator Arthur Wicks, 
Republican chairman of the power- 


Deserted by Leader 


‘ 


By Robert Wood Bs 


Militant unions want to swin 
hour week. The AFL executive council promises to “con- 


sider’ a 30-hour campaign if unemployment mounts. ‘But 
5,000 workers, employed by the® ae } 


g into struggle for a 30- 


urged upon: George M. Harrison, 


E in the on. & 
Railway Express Agency in t their national president, that. he 


New York area, are in the second} 


week of a company lock-out be- 
cause they want a 40-hour week 
instead of the present 44-hour 
schedule. 

The details are these: eleven 
months ago, on April 10, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
served a demand on the Agency 


for a 40-hour week for express-) 


men and an increase of 25-cents 
an hour in. their wages. The Agen- 
cy, which is owned by the rail 
roads, buddied up to the Railway 
Labor Act, its legislative partners, 
and with its aid has’ progressed 
the express workers program at 
a snail's pace. The national lead- 
ers of the Brotherhood were no 


help either and raised ‘no. voice} 


against the Agency stalling. 


The New York express werkers 
have been worried. Each month 


more of the men have been “Fur. 


Joughed” by the Agency. The 40- 
hour week and its immediate in-, 
stallation became their urgent need 
if large and permanent job dis- 
placements were to be prevented. 

The_5,000 men, in the past two 
months, have twice staged slow-| 
downs, .to protest the ’s 
unbudging refusal to speed up set- 
tlement of the 40-hour issue. 

The Agency, in the fashion of 
Cardinal Spellman, the City of 
Yonkers, and the New York 
bakers’ 


teamsters won the 40-hour week 
in Sept. °47, after a 24-day strike. 
* 


THAT'S THE WAY matte 


cA & 


ing|mediately by station 


okay picketing of Grand Central 
and Penn stations in New York, 
and that he secure support of the 
other railroad unions to bring the 


Brotherhoods—E n gineers 
Trainmen — immediately pled ed. 
theif men would respect * picket 
lines... : te; | 

But Harrison said no go. He 
handed the men an empty author- 


lization ‘to picket the depots where 


they work. But this was no more 
than permission to take some ex- 
ercise, use ‘no present possi- 
bility exists for strike-breaking ac- 
it. vity on these . properties. 
| . 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY in 
a leaflet, urged the expressmen 
to ignore Harrison and to picket 
the two New York passenger ter- 
minals, Harrison, the Communists 
| pointed * out, is the chairman of 
the 16 non-operating unions’ nego- 
tiating .committee’ and has just 
agreed to accept Sept. 1 as the ef- 
fective date for a 40-hour week 
for the, million stationary railroad- 
ers, exclusive of Railway Express 
employees. 
The New York men, who insist 
on a May 1 date, will get no en- 
gement from. their nationa! 


fight was broadened im- 
picketing, 

auld move in and tor- 
local stru 


Agency to account. Two keyid 
and | the Legislature to enact a‘new law. 


is covered by the present loophole-| 
filled state law, could make thou- 
sands of evictions tomorrow’s head- 


lines in New York. Further adding | 


to the danger is the fact that city 
laws expire on May 1, which would 
Strip tenants here. of. protection 
automatically without any action 


by the City Council. The. state| 


law expires. June ‘30, thus- giving 


the tiny protection afforded on a} 


statewide scale only another: 100 
days, unlés¢ tenant -action~ forces 


| The othex half. of the House-to- 
landlord double. play is the “rea- 
sonable return” amendment, under 
which all a landlord has to do is} 


lobbying by the CIO United Pub- 
lic Workers, the CIO Teachers 
Union, the American Labor Party, 
Communist Party and scores of in- 
dividual democratic-minded voters, 
continued throughout the week. 

By mid-afternoon Thursday, just 
before the Senate adjourned for the 


ful Finance Committee, called the 
bill up for the third time after 
Majority leader Benjamin Feinberg 
told legislators to “lay it aside,” this 
led to speculation that either Wicks 
was’ flouting Feinberg’s strategy or 
else that a new and sudden push 


lwas under way to catch opposing 


Communist Party as a legal party 


week-end, the McMullen anti- 
Communist ‘civil service bill had 
come up for a vote three times, and 
three times was turned back before 
a roll call vote could be taken. 


Another bill designed to ban the 


legislators off guard. 
* 

THE DEMOCRATS now. on 
record as against the measure are 
desperately trying to find a loop- 
hole to back the legislation. And 
was introduced Thursday by Dem-/Since the adjournment, it is expect- 
ocratic Assemblman Sharon Mauhsj¢d that a scheme will be under 


(Continued on Page 15): 


— “ 


leaders 


of SchoKaria County. It has. not/foot to delete specific identification 
_yet reached the assembly floor. (Continued on Page 15) 


™“ 


20 000 LETTERS ON THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


If you want T-H repeal, now is the time to write 


your congressman. Thousands of letters are coming 
into Washington. Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-NY), below, 


works with es sorting 20,000 letters he got. 
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Two-Party Deal 
Kills Negro Rights — 


—® By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—A majority of the Senate surrender- 
ed Jast week to the Southern filibuster bloc and agreed to 
a rules change which will make it more difficult in the fu- 
ture to curb the long-talk artists. All quarters conceded that 
civil rights bills are doomed for this session of Congress. 

The rules change which has the support of at least 52 
Senators would enable the Senate to apply cloture—that is, 
limit debate—on both motions and bills by a vote of a con- 
stitutional two-thirds of the Senate, or 64 votes. The old rule 
permitted the limitation of debate only on bills by a vote of 
a simple two-thirds of Senators present and voting, in prac- 
tice, about 50 votes. a 


Expressed differently, the new ' The new rule carries with it a 


rule will place more power to ob- far-reaching concession to the 
struct legislation in the hands of a|southern bloc. Under its - terms, 
smaller group. Moreover, since a/there can be no limitation of de- 
senator's vote becomes decisive/bate on any further effort to 
whether or not he is present, it is change Senate rules, almost guar- 
conceivable that on form filibust-|anteeing that the present rules 
ering may take is for senators to|change is frozen for many years to 
absent themselves from the Senate! come. 

floor while their fellows are carry- ) + 


ing on a talkathon. THE AGREEMENT _ was 


reached late Tuesday night. The 
52 senators signed their names to 
round robin” which introduced 


CaO) | Sarre 
the new rule as a substitute for 
Senate Resolution 15, the Hayden- 
Wherry resolution supported by 


DENNIS TO DEFEND HIMSELF 


By Harry Raymond 
Eugene Dennis, general 


7 


secretary of the Communist 


Party, announced Thursday that he would conduct his own 
defense in the trial of the Communist leaders in Federal 


Judge Harold Medina’s court. 


Dennis said that Louis 


McCabe, his trial attorney, and the law firm of Unger, 
Freeman and Fleisher, also representing him, were with- 


drawing as his counsel. 


Dennis said there was no histility between him. and 
McCabe, whom he said had served him in a “very distin- 


guished manner.” 


McCabe will continue to represent Com- | # 
munist National Organization Secretary Henry Winston and | § 


National Chairman William Z. Foster. 

_ Ajury of seven women and five men was sworn in U. S. 
District Court Wedngsday to try the national Communist 
leaders, charged with teaching and advocating Marxian 
socialism. Selection of the jury which defense counsel termed 
unsatisfactory and chosen without application by Judge 


Harold R. Medina of proper tech-© 


niques of exploring for prejudice, 
was completed after the prosecu- 
tor waived his final peremptory 
challenge, indicating he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the jury. Judge 
Medina sent the 12 jurors home 
until Friday morning, at which 
time U. S. attorney F. X. McGohey 
is scheduled to place the first pros- 
ecution witness on the stand. 


After the final juror was in the 
box, defense lawyer Louis McCabe 
arose and moved for the court to 
grant the defendants three addi- 
tional peremptory challenges to be 
exercised on the regular jurors al- 
ready in the box. Judge Medina 
swiftly denied the petition. 


The defense lawyer charged the 
indicted Communist leaders had 
been deprived of information con- 
cerning the jurors’ social opinions 
and prejudices, because of the 
.court’s formal and general manner 
of examining talesmen. He ‘said 
this forced the defense to exercise 
their 15 peremptory challenges un- 
fairly and in the dark. 

He asked for two additional 
challenges. 


“I will grant no additional chal- 


lenges,” the judge replied. 

McCabe offered a third motion 
to halt the trial, stating the jury 
was “unsatisfactory and the de- 
fendants were thus “denied ‘ the 
right of due process.”* 

The court denied the McCabe 
motion. Defense lawyers Richard 
Gladstein and Harry Sacher then 
addressed the court “with a new 
series of motions to extend the 
challenges which were overruled. 

Judge Medina, during the after- 
noon session, qualified as an un- 
biased juror Patrick S. Reynolds, 


retired elderly Ruppert Brewery 
salesman and member of the anti- 
Communist Holy Name Society. 


Also qualified was James F. 
Smyth, wireman and assembler for 
the Bell Telephone Laboratory, 
member of the American Legion 
and the Communications Wo 


of America. 


The prosecutor waived two of 
his six peremptory challenges and 
used his final challenge to remove 
from the jury box Mrs. Molly Glas- 
ner, 579 Fort Washington Ave., 
a housewife and former practical 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Administration forces. The substi- 
tute was supported mainly by Re- 
publicans and Southern Demo- 
crats, but it was also signed by 11 
Northern Democrats. 


Although Senate Majority Lead- 
er Scott Lucas (D., Ill.) has direct- 


“TENANT os Ar HEARING ... AND LANDLORD 


Harry Mopsick, president of 
the Linden, N. J., tenants’ coun- 
cil testifying in Washington for 
adequate protection for tenants. 


William Russel, chairman of 
the N. Y. Metropolitan Fair Rent 
Committee, a landlord lobby, 
asks a 5 percent rent increase. 


lf Your Rent Is Raised, 
Here's Who's Reipondible 


By Mel Fiske 


ed most of his fire against the Re- 
publicans for “surrender and cas 
pitulation” to the Southern Demo- 
crats, it was clear to observers that 
the substitute could not have com- 
marided a majority without the 


support._of the 11 Northern Demo- 
crats. 


They are: Tydings and O’Conor 
of Maryland; Kerr, Oklahoma; 
Miller, Idaho; Withers, Kentucky; 
Frear, Delaware: Johnson, Colo- 
rado; Hunt, Wyoming; Haydén 
and McFarland of Arizona. 

On the Senate floor Wednesday 
afternoon, Lucas called the new 
rule a “funeral service for civil 
rights” and taunted Republicans 
with having changed their minds 
about civil rights “for political rea- 
sons.” But Minority Leader Ken- 
neth. Wherry (R-Neb) interrupted 
‘and by questions forced from 
Lucas the admission that he him- 
self had agreed to the most im- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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WASHINGTON.—Over 14 million tenants in the nation are in. danger of losing the 


protection of rent ceilings and of being clipped for rent increases asa result of a weak- 
kneed rent control measure adopted in the House last week. 


The Administration's rent control bill was butchered by a combination of Republi- 


cans and Democrats while President Truman, on a Florida vacation, basked_in his pre- 
election promises and didn’t say a word to stop the knife wielding. 

Landlords who sought to kill rent pace & 

-;|Slipped into the bill by their friends in the House. The amendments authorized: 


entirely rejoiced over amendments 


® State, county and municipal officials to end rent controls at will; 
* Rent increases to provide landlords guaranteed “reasonable” profits. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Point of Order 


No one can.say that President Truman didn’t 
do his best to lick the filibuster by the Southern 
Democrats. Vacationing at Key West, Florida, 
Mr. Truman, who was deeply concerned by the 
threat to the Civil Rights: program, threw himself 
body and soul—into e surf. : 


Since he. wer over federal patronage, 
‘the: President nn ein pone to gi thie Souther“ 
Democfats a dose af their own medi 


- 


: a 


cine—at' least *#* pare 


By ALAN MAX 


he was seen tossing a medicine ball. 


Fully aware of the wails that he holds over 
leaders of his own party, the President this time 
really extended himself—on the sand. | 


One ‘aoa occupied the Preddinr’ mind 
age @, was on vacation: | he had:mad 


eat to Cad ce vba y 


The National Committee of the 
Communist Party this week called 
on all Party clubs to intensify the 
struggle for peace. In a statement 
issued by Henry Winston, organi- 
-zational secretary, the National 
Committee proposed— 

e Special meetings to discuss 
significance of the Atlantic Pact, 
the Peace Policy statement issued 
by William Z. Foster and Eugene 
Dennis, and the follow-up Open 
Letter to’ President Truman. 


® Distribution of a minimum of 


1,000 copies each of the two Com- 
munist statements. 

The full text of the National 
Committee’s call is as follows: 
“Comrades: 

“The fight for peace has reached 
a crucial stage. The Atlantic Pact, 
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‘Take Peace Fight to People’, 


a secret war alliance, creates a 
new and most serious b. -< -- 
war. Secretly negotiat y 

Street imperialism, the Atlantic 


American le without debate, 
subject only to the formal ratifi- 
cation by the Senate. And yet the 
‘Atlantic Pact commits our nation 
to war. 


“Because of this situation, the 
Peace Policy Statement issued by 
Comrades Foster and Dennis and 
the follow-up Open Letter to Pres- 
ident Truman, assume the greatest 
importance. It is urgent that these 
two statements be brought to the 
millions of America — the shop 
workers, the trade unionists, the 
Negro people, the farmers, the 


Pact is about to be put over on the/special 


youth, professionals, women, 
church people—all who want to 
fight for peace. 

“We urge every club to hold a 
ial meeting or give enough 
time at the regular meeting to & 
discussion of signi 
these documents in the fight for 
peace. Read the documents at 
the meeting. In the discussion, 
ithe comrades should, of course, 
take into account the recent’ edi- 
torials in the Daily Worker and 
The Worker anal 
developments on 
and the tasks facin 
forces in the light 


ments. 


Atlantic Pact 
all 


these documents EVERY PARTY 


of|distribution of these documents. 


ing the latest 


these dovolge 


“To insure mass distribution- of 


CLUB — shop, community, indus- 


trial—should undertake to distribute 
a minimum of 1000 copies of the 
two statements in their shops, com- 
munities and workers organiza- 


tions. 
. “Work out plans for effective 


AVAILABLE TO 

THROUGH YOUR STATE, CITY 
OR COUNTY ORGANIZATION. 
“To strengthen our t for 
peace every effort should be made 
to reach people and the local 
organizations in your community. 
We should stimulate, support and 
participate in every movement of 
the people against war, and for a 
return to the Roosevelt policy of 
Soviet-American friendship as the 


Communists Say 


“Special attention should 
given to bringing forward the 
tion of international solidarity 
Reach the workers on the role 
the World Federation of Tradé 
Unions. Expose the treacherous 
action of Jim Carey in witlidraw- 
ing the CIO from this great world 
body of labor, without consulta- 
tion of the rank and file of the 
CIO or any of its athliated unions, 
The united strength of world lae 
bor is a powerful weapon in the 
fight for peace. 

“What is needed now is not @& 
war pact against the Soviet Union 
but a peace pact with the Soviet 
Union. : 

“Comradely yours, 
HENRY WINSTON 


comerstene for a lasting peace. 


National Organization Department 


Atlantic Pact Spells War; 
Here to Sell It 


Churchill 


By Joseph Starobin. 


Winston Churchill, the wo 


And on March $1, Churchill® 


will turn up in Boston, for a speech 
at the. Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. The very next day—| 


All Fool’s day—President Truman 
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and all other 
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tury, next Friday. 


rld’s foremost salesman of sudden death, will be arriving 
on the shores next Wednesday. He is scheduled fora very private dinner with Henry Luce, 
of Time, Life and the American Cen 


| 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


is expected in Boston, too. 

Mr. * Truman, who refuses to 
honor his election pledge of dis- 
cussing peace with Stalin, prefers 
‘to discuss war with Mr. Churchill. 
For that is the real reason be- 
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9 POUND «-. BLANKET 


hind Churchill's visit. He will be 
plotting ‘the next phase of Anglo- 
American war strategy with the 


‘j}men of Wall Street arid Washing- 


ton. He will be helping to sell 
us Americans on the North Atlantic 
Pact, the terms of which will be 
oe the headlines this week- 
end. 

It has all been neatly timed. 
Churchill, who helped get us into 
the “cold war” with his speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, exactly three 
years ago, is back again. Another 
fateful March, and this time the 
problem is how to pass from “cold 
war to the real thing, He is re- 
—s to the scene of his crimes, 
and plotting new ones. 
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comfort .. 
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Hotels! 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


from its printed text and the ac- 
companying State Department ex- 


that. 


Congressional opposition to an 


|automatic involvement in war in 


case other signatories are attacked 
will have been forestalled by law- 
yers language about “consulta- 
tion.” Many warm words will be 


}|found with respect to the United 


Nations to give the impression that 
this is a mere security agreement 
in harmony with Articles 51 and 
52 of the Charter which permit 
regional arrangements, and take 
into account the inherent right of 
self-defense. 

Even that phrase of the Charter 
which — armed action by 
regional pacts “without specific 
authorization of the Security 

(Continued on Puge 14) 


THE REAL MEANING of the 
Pact may not be easy to figure out 


planations. The many months of 
secret negotiations have seen to 
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Visitors to the annual Leipzig spring fair found the German 


as this one in newly-named Karl 


Marx Plaza. The German inscription reads: “The Will of All Work- 
ing People Will Achieve the Anti-Fascist-Democratic Unity of 


—, 
—— 


USS8R’s Congress Acts 


Social Welfare Expanded—Without Filibuster 


Increasing leisure, more sports, 


and expanding culture and educa-/ 


tion during 1949 were assured the 
Soviet people last week. Their 
highest lawmaking body, the Su- 
preme Soviet, adopted a budget 
which allocates— 

® $23,800,000,000 to social and 


cultural enterprises in the fiscal 


year of 1949, (The Truman budget 


for the same period provides only 


$2,300,000,000 for the same pur- 
poses, or less than one-tenth of the 


Clubs! 


Newlyweds 
Hospitals 
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SIZE 
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and special 
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RE 2-6668, 74 Cert- 
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Soviet allocation.) 
® $6,400,000,000 to help the 


agricultural resources. (The Tru- 


000,000.) 


expenditures, or less than one-fifth 
of the total expenditures. (The 
Truman budget allocated $21,0U0,- 
000,000, or over one-half of total 
expenditures, to military and Mar- 
shall Plan projects.) 

Thus is to*be seen the difference 
between the aims of socialist pub- 
lic finance and those of the most 
powerful and richest capitalist, 
country: in the \world, 

Even at the U.S. quoted ex- 
change rate of roubles and dol- 
lars—a rate which does not reflect 
the recent increased purchasing 
power.of the ruble — the Soviet 
budget is seen to concentrate on 
peacetime conditions and the ex- 
panding well being of its citizens. 

*® 

THE SUPREME SOVIET also 

approved a series of shifts in top 
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farmers and develop the USSR’s 
man budget allocated only $1,700,- 


governmental posts made by its 
PreSidium, or executive committee, 
‘Andrei Vishinsky succeeded V. M. 
Molotov as Foreign Minister; Anae 
toli Golin succeeded Ivan Golia- 
‘kev as president of the Supreme 


© $15,800,000,000 for defense | Court; Vassily Kozlov succeeded 


Nikifor Natalevich as vice-presi- 
dent of the presidium for White 
Russia; Vassily Gogua succeeded 
Georgi Sturua as vice-president of 
the Supreme Soviet presidium; 
Maxim Z. Saburov replaced Niko- 
lai A. Voznesensky as vice premier 
and. head of the State Planning 
Commission and M. A. Menshivok 
succeeded A. I, Mikoyan as Mine 
ister of Foreign Trade. 


Thus was laid to rest much 
wishful thinking and naive specula- 
tion in the United States to the 
effect that some rift among Soviet 
leaders would come to light, thus 
affording imperialism an opening 
for a new wedge. } 

A picture of the atmosphere and 
spirit of the Soviet people's high- 
est legislature is given by Ralph 
Parker, Moscow correspondent of 
the Telepress news agency. It ig 


a picture in distinct contrast to 
that of the American people’s bi- 
cameral supreme legislature, where 
last week the lawmakers again 
gave the world the spectacle of 
filibustering against proposals t 
give civil rights to one-tenth 
the U.S. population. 


The ‘12’ are on-trial for teach» 
ing Marxism. How many of 
friends know this fact? Why wot 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of “the = 


-@- Browansville~J0 of with. this 4: 
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«Worker, America’s fighting 
"papers « WA paaa re | 


JOBLESS STARVED 


By Bernard Burton 


If you're one of the nation’s 
nearly six million unemployed 


and you happen to live in 
President Truman’s home state of 
Missouri, your unemployment in- 
surance checks may be as little as 
50 cents a week. If you're a high 
wage earner you may get the max- 
imum of $20 a week. 

And then again, you may get) 
nothing. For you would not be 
eligible for insurance if you 
worked in a company with less 
than eight workers, or if you were 
employed in agriculture, domestic 
service, in a professional occupa- 


tion or in a number of other fields | 
which make more than 17 million! 
persons nationally ineligible for un- 
employment insurance. 


Missouri happens to be the state 
with the lowest minimum. But 
three states have minima of $4; 
16 states have $5; nine (including 
the District of Columbia) have $6; 
five have $7; six (including Alaska) 
have $8: and seven have $10. 


Average weekly payment to 
workers entitled to unemployment 
insurance is between $18 and $19 
pationally. North Carolina has the 
iowest average, with $12.31 a 
week; Utah, the highest with a 
little more than $23. 


And this is what a worker is 
supposed to live on when even 
inadequate Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics figures say that a workers 
family needs more than $60 weekly 
to maintain minimum decency. 


* 


NO SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE 
has been made ‘in social security 
and unemployment insurance pro- 
visions since they were peornd in 
1937. The figures at that time 
were based on the BLS price index 
for 1936. But the same index has 
jumped 71 percent since those 
days. 

In his electoral promises of all] 
things to all men, President Tru- 
man pledged to make changes in 
the system. In his speech at the 
opening of Congress, he conceded 
that coverage “is altogether in- 
adequate” and that payments are 
“too low.” 
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Alarmed at the increased wave of cxtine in Gary, Ind.. these 
indignant housewives stormed the office of Mayor Eugene Swartz, 
demanding an immediate crackdown on the vice and gambling dens 


which they charged are running 
waving her finger so vigorously 
Benjamin Saks. 


wide open in the city. The gal 
is the women’s spokesman, Mrs. 


resulted in failure to do anything 
about the present Social Security 
pauper law, but it has helped to 
cripple operation of even the pres- 


65—which doesn’t happen very 
frequently, especially in the heavy 
industries like auto and ‘steel. 


ent inadequate provisions. 


the fact that unemployment insur- 
ance administrative workers are 
being laid off and offices closed 
down because $70,000.00 was si- 
phoned off from unemployment in- 
surance administrative funds to 
bolster cold war operations. 

With industry generally singing 
the blues foreseeing prospects of 
still greater unemployment, older 
workers who can't keep up with 
the pace of modern speed-up meth- 
ods, are again feeling the pinch. 


Two 
weeks ago, The Worker exposed | 


Speeches have been plentiful 
about the need for improving the 


social security and unemployment 
compensation laws. But 12 weeks 


‘of the 81st Congress should prove 


that speeches are pretty cheap in 
Washington. If the workers want 
action on improvements — which 
should include a sharp increase in 
both old-age and unemployment 
payments plus allowances for de- 
pendents—they ll have to start put- 
ting the heat on in their local un- 
ions and communities. The need 
is more pressing than ever with 


The Social Security law is sup- 
posed to provide 
funds for workers over 65. 

But on a monthly average per 
family of $29.4 (the average in 
1946), a worker could not even 
retire in some of the countries 
which the Marshall Plan is alleg- 
edly aiding. 

The average monthly old age 
“benefits’ were $24.90 for a re- 


“retirement” | 


’ 


tired man; $19.80 for a retired wo- 
man; $38.90 for a worker and his: 


the capitalist system settling down 
to “normal” operations, which 
means lay-offs, unemployment and 
crisis. 


Corporate Profits 

Total. corporate profits before 
taxes reached an estimated $34,- 
000,000,000 in 1948, compared to 
$29,800,000,000 in 1947. The 
increase after taxes was from 


$18,100,000,000 to $20,800,000,- 
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How Can Unemployed Families 
Live on $18 Weekly Insurance? 


Page 5 
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Now It’s 
“Un-Japanese” Bills 
TOKYO (ALN).—Following in 
Washington's footsteps, the upper 
house of the Japanese Parliament 
{equivalent to the U. S. Senate) is 
introducing legislation to set up an 
un-Japanese activities committee to 
harass labor and left-wing groups. 
The bill proposes that the commit- 


tee be made up of upper house 
members only. Its objection to in- 
cluding lower house (House of 
Representatives) members is that 


too many of the latter represent 
groups opposed to the ruling right- 
wing parties. Anti-labor measures 
by the Japanese government and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's occuna- 
tion headquarters have caused a 
strike wave accompanied by a 
strong leftward movement in Japan 
during recent weeks. Following the 
increase of Communist.lower house 


members from four to 35 in the 
last election, a split has appeared in 
the Socialist Party with the left 
wing making a strong bid for 
leadership. 
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wife; $20.20 for an elderly widow; | 
$12.40 for an orphaned child; and| 
$13.2 for a surviving parent. | 


anything substantial will be done 
on the Social Security law, part 
of which covers unemployment 
compensation. In the 12 weeks 
during which Congress has been 
in session at least two million 
workers have lost their jobs, with 
unemployment continuing to grow. 


When President Truman made 
his “fair deal” speech to Congress, 
leaders of both the CIO and AFL 
hailed it as the adoption of their 
program. After that, these labor 
officials, like the Administration, 
got busy—putting over the Mar- 
shall Plan, the cold war budget, 
the North Atlantic Pact, all of 
which cut further into the living 
standards of the workers. 

NOT ONLY has the cold war 
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Here’s Why 425,000 Miners Left the Pits 


~ Last Year's Accident Toll: 
1,015 Killed, 54,100 Injured: 


By Walter Lowenfels 


MERCY HOSPITAL, PITTSBURGH.—This is where 


thetrail leads for every miner soon or Jate.. Here is where the 


statistics for roof falls come 
crushed bones. 

Here is where Charles Dutkos 
lives in a wheel chair and a cot in 
the accident ward that the bi; 
companies support with the casual- 
ties from their nearby mines. 

Dutkos, 59, is one of the 55,000 
men the mines maim year after 


year. “I work in Bethlehem Stee) 
Company, Marianna mine.” He 
points at his plaster-cast foot 
stretched out on his. wheel chair. 
“I got foot smashed Nov. 14, 1945. 
Roof fell and got my foot. 


“This is third time I’m back ix 
hospital. First time I stay here one 
year, two weeks. Then I go home 
six months. Have to come bach 
Sept. 9. I stay six months in hos- 
pital. Then I go home, try work; 
Foot swell, broke open again. This 
time I’m here three months.” | 


The dates stand out in his brief 

story, as if a huge time-piece had 

' fallen into his life and left a broken 

foot in a plaster cast to tick away 
the dates. 


When 425,000 men closed all 
the mines east of the Mississippi 
liiver last week in memory of the 
1,015 killed and 54,100 wounded 
Jast year, | wound up a trip 
through this soft coal area in this 
hospital where so many men wind 


to life in broken feet and 


-— 
pointed down the bed covers be- 


low his pelvis. “It was torn to 
pieces.” . 
“Will you be all right.” 
. “Yeah, the doctor says it will be 
ey 


You cannot distinguish the 
miners from the other accident 
cases here, except that outside the 
hospital the * miners are doing 
something about it. 

As I walked from cot to cot, 
asking the patients if they were 
miners, one man answered: “No— 
but there's a couple.” He pointed. 
“Theyre what the strikes all 
about.” 


ger is the explosion, the tragic 
disaster they read about from time 
to time. Here in the hospital, you 
see the work of the day-to-day, 
killers that don't make headlines, 
but cause 70. percent of the 
casualties year after year—roof 
falls and “haulage.” 

“Haulage” comes to life as a 
deadly thing when you talk with 
Charles Smatky, 65. He explains 
his plaster cast in his wheel chair: 
“A car catch me. Smashed leg up. 
I been back here thrée times since 
then.” He worked at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Companys Ellsworth 


up sooner or later. 


[ talked with haif-a-dozen of the 
men. There were no tresh arrivals. 
The men who might have been 
here this week, I talked with out- 
side in the mine patches. : 


“If we can-save a man’s life, it 
is worth something,” John Supin- 
sky, past president of local 1198 
told me as we got into a conver- 
sation at Hill Station. 


The men want safety enforced 
by the government. But the safet 
issue involves a whole raft of bea 
the men outside tell you about, 
from speed-up and mechanizatio1: 
io unemployment and a_ shorter 
work-week with more pay. 

Inside the hospital, the men are 
Jess talkative, and let their wounds 
speak for themselves. 

“What do you think of the me- 
morial stoppage?” I asked David 
Patterson, a husky Negro miner 
propped up on an elbow in his hos- 
pital cot. 

“I think it’s all right. It’s a 
strike for life.” 

Patterson has a wife and child! 
waiting for him at Burgestown 
where he works in the Franklin 
mine. 

“How did you get hurt?” He 
told me “but” it’s not easy to tell: 


mine, south of here. 

A man walks up in a dressing 
gown. He seems all right. 

“Whats the matter with you?” 

“I got arthritis.” He points to 
his legs. “Bones no good, hurt. | 
got sick May, 1947. I been here 
four weeks now.” He is Frank Ko- 
tula, 58, and worked at the Cres- 
son No. 1 mine of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Company. It's 
the biggest producer in the coun- 
try and is controlled by the Mellon 
family. 

This is the company whose 
president, George Love, wise- 
cracked at the start of the memo- 
rial stoppage:” It's just an ordinary 
strike. with a little black ribbon 
tied around it.” 

This wisecrack about the 1,015 
dead and 54,100 wounded for 
whom the minets are currently 
mourning recalls the notorious 


pleasantry of the late Queen of 
France. When told that her sub- 
jects could not buy bread’ she 
replied: “Let "em eat cake!” 


For which, among other crimes, 
the Queen of France was shortly 


oe he coal got me here.” He 


afterward beheaded. 
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To most people, the mine dan- 


| 


| midst of Wall Street's offensive to® 


|put over the Atlantic arms pact 
and can serve to rally the whole 
people into a counter-oftensive for 
peace and job security at home. 


‘was openly declared for these po- 
litical and legislative aims: 

1. To protest the appointment 
‘by President Truman of James 
Boyd as Bureau of Mines chief. 


2. To protest the annual slaugh- 
iter of miners, amounting to 1,015 
dead and 54,100 injured last year, 
and demand legislation for federal 
enforcement of the mine safety 


code. 


Within this political attack on 
the Truman Administration in 
which the partisan political aims 
of John L. Lewis _ undoubtedly 
play a role, the following econom- 
ic factors have quickly come to 
the surface: 


On February 24, Senator Ed- 
ward Martin (R.,Pa.,) told a Senate 
Finance _Committee _that _“more 
than 300,000 miners are unem- 
ployed at least part time.” In the 
anthracite region alone, 80,000 
hard coal miners have been work- 
ing two and three day weeks since 
last December. Throughout the 


soft coal fields, the six day week 
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| They emphasize the stoppage. 
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iner in the December, 1946, explosion 


at Belva No. 1 mine at Pineville, Ky., in which 30 men were irapped. 
Mine Stoppage Defies 
Big ‘Cold War’ Trusts 


PITTSBURGH.—The memorial stoppage of 425,000 miners that closed all hard and 
soft coal mines east of the Mississippi River starting last. Monday is seen here as one of ‘the 
most important strike actions in recent years. Progressives point out that it comes in the 


has been almost completely abol- 
ished, except in some of the cap- 
tive steel company mines. Most 
miners have been cut to four and 
five days. Some mines have begun 
to shut down entirely and strip- 
ping operations have _ almost 
stopped. 

* 


THUS THE MINERS by nili- 


problem of technological unem- 
ployment they face with the rapid 
mechanization of the mines. 


* 


THE COAL INDUSTRY, while 
involving a number of small op- 
erators, is dominated by the Mor- 
gan-Mellon interests, the same 
Wall Street group that dominates 


'the steel, electrical and other basic 


tant action have given leadership | ; ductries. 


to the country in meeting unem- 
ployment, now over 5 million, and 
the growing threat of an economic 
crisis. Although the present agree- 
ment does not expire until June 
26, many. miners see the “memo- 
rial stoppage” as the opening gun 
in what they say may be one of 
their toughest battles in years. 


With a large stockpile of over 
70 million tons on Lied miners 
see the present stoppage, called for 
a two-week period, as a “smart 
move. Some think a protracted 
struggle may develop out of the 
memorial stoppage. Others see an- 
other contract strike this summer. 


Already many miners are openly 
discussing contract demands for a 
30-hour week with 40-hour pay; 


seniority, which they have not-yet 
won; speed-up, and the whole 


The miners strike can act as a. 
torchlight for all labor. Top labor 
leaders like Murray, Green, Reuth- 
er, and company, have swallowed 
the Marshall Plan pill and it has 
rendered them unable to lead their 
workers in a militant fight to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Jack Kroll, CIO PAC director, 
criticized the mine strike as not us- 


ing the “correct method.” 


Thus, those for whom Kroll 
speaks are already preparing to 
excuse President Truman and the 
81st Congress for failure to repeal 
the T-H and blame the miners. 
These “labor statesmen” are afraid 
that the miners’ militant action will 
expose their own subservient hat- 
in-hand policy which has ham- 
strung labor and prevented a mob- 
ilization of its strength to fight for 
immediate T-H repeal. 
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May Day 


1949 


We, on the writing and producing end of the 
paper, know that, this year, our May Day edition 
has:to be something special in order to perform 
the tasks which are its responsibility. 


We must make this edition a 


the Wall Street drive to a third world war, and a 
ehailenge to the un-Americans who are attempting. 


resounding NO to 


' 


ner 


trade unions! mass organizations! 


shop workers! professionals! 


communist party clubs! friends! ° -efak, 


We solicit your greetings for the May Day Edition of The Worker 


~ 


to trample on the civil liberties of the American 
people. 


We must show our united strength, our historic 
courage, our fearless determination to pursue the 


path of truth regardless of consequences. 


We want to break all records and receive more 
greeting s than ever before in our history. 


eee 


May 1, 1948. 
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NAME OF ORGANIZATION .. 


THE WORKER, 50 E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y¥. 
Dear Friends: 


Please print the attached greeting in your 
May Day edition of The Worker to be printeq on 
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GOP, Tammany S ara AN — of ~— 
Yell ‘Who, Me?’ in 0vt Apri: s WORTH one Dollar 


John Gates, editor-in-chief of the 


e . Daily Worker and’ The Worker 
announced publication of another 
; | edition of The Worker beginning 


. April 3. The new edition will 

By Louise Mitchell serve the population of upstate] 
“What's on tap?” That’s the common salute at City Hall|New York. 

these days where the recent wire-tapping thriller-diller blew} CGate’s announcement said: 


the lid off the cesspool of Democratic and Republican poli-| “This new, weekly edition, 


tics. The smell that engulfed wre fe y Ryan owns. He has-put brought about at the request and, 
cy from the, Bowery to Fake ay Roan ot taza |Soanial support of thousands of 


avor-|the administration. The scion|our upstate readers, will have a 
ay ene we claims that his wires: hae been/| two-fold purpose. One, to combat | 
Like the suspect that yells tapped and that the city has 200/the monopoly control of the Gan- 
“thief, thief” Republican omit police on wire tapping duty. nett, Macy network of reactionary 
SS pea, (FGA RE “wire-tapper” Mayor O er, who Clendenin)|newspapers which extend through- 
. hi.| Ryan calls “yellow,” “lazy” and ajout the upstate New York area, 
at each other but forgot their bi-| ; : - daily filling t} litical 
partisan unity for tapping progres- Costello's bed-fellow, used Ry-|daily filling the politica atmosphere 
cies an’s antics to blast political oppo-| with war-mongering and anti- labor | 
Send gv ee ‘sition. Said the Mayor in a huff,|/propaganda. And two, to provide 
a ro a u©| “I have reasons to suspect the en-|a means whereby workers in the 
was peg a 4 er er - Ke “ tire Fusion movement of a deuble-|main upstate industries such as atta 
ties to nb pie ee ak cross from top to bottom. They are/steel, electrical and textile can ex-| HE presence of tuberculosis is revealed by the all-seeing 
oe al sgt ce sm not interested in the city, but in|change experiences on how they eye of the modern”X-ray. For the majority who are not 
$135,000.00 ere weet al power for themselves.” Later the/are struggling azainst risin un | found to have tuberculosis, a chest X-ray provides a great 
ee gy alts gta age Mayor ex lained he was not refer-|employment and layoffs, speed-up,'l sense of assurance. 
halt Giceetlavel ring to the official- Fusion move-|low wages and jim crow oppres- 
| pepo ment breach and both Ryans, /|sion. : The International Workers Order gives you the oppor- 
It all ey ver _ apr ga te Broady and a group of minor char-| “Branch offices of The Worker tunity to have your chest X-rayed annually for the nominal 
filre Mm the early ge — Y | acters were catled - before the have been established in Buffalo. fee of $1.00. This fee covers the X-ray of your lungs, a 
morming & WeCK ago. ayOr'/ Grand jury. One of the minor|Schenectady and Yonkers. In ad- reading by an JWG Chest Specialist, and a written report 
O'Dwyer uncovered a plot to wire! characters was Charles Lester|dition, the assistance of several | 8 
tap 75 city officials and —— Sabisky, who said he was hired by |leading personages in the upstate’ of the findings. 
gee Ryan, former city detec- Broady, to take pictures of “im-jlabor and progressive movement. ‘ 
ve, John G. Broady, attorney for} portant persons” entering and|have been procured. 


Clendenin Ryan, and Edward M. leaving a house near the East River jl = pepe te 1 W 0 


Jones, a former Treasusy agent.| Drive, The significance of this in-|__ WW } 
Both Kenneth Ryan (no relative to \ formation a to be seen. The } ugoslav Pei i o T oe A i) .) U A L 
Clendenin Ryan) and Jones were)Mayor also told the Grand —_ DISHES 


hired by Broady to do the wire-| about his questioning of Kennet ' 
tapping job. It was that morning Ryan. " . FOR ‘A 


eon arulked out of a Women's| , Kenneth Ryan whose flight from] MLugnechtime 

4 or “iw a ac nt ty the lavatory, according to his TH RILI | | $ 
‘ Y . . a 4 A 4 
le oiiiitcais old hon totic | lawyer James D..C. Murray, was 


: due to his desire to “attend Tired of the same old menus? 
appear for two days. Here, just off the Times Square 


church,” was on the city payroll in aven, pou'll Gnd enetie, aun 

* 1947, but was demoted for rea- Yusosigy luncheon dishes . . . 

THE POLITICAL VOLCANO|sons not noted on his records. nea ee 
started kicking up the week befor2| Shortly afterwards he resigned. | MONDAY ool SURVEY 


when Clendenin Ryan descended| Ryan was indicted for wire- Semndtche aaa 


on City Hall two times to ask the| tapping and released = $7,500 TUESDAY 

Mavor whether Costello “is the| bail. He is alleged to have con- Chicken Saute with Risette Adria 

bess of New York City.” Sammy |fessed tapping the wires of Man- amy ae: ae Wher e You Can Get A-Ray 
Fuchs, so-called mayor of the|hattan borough president Hugo! Carniolian Sausage with Savoy ‘ 


Bowery, rose in mighty indignation | Rogers. Saatene Ge Reuven BROOKLYN: 


oe . Tripe Libernia 
to defend the administration. The administration axe chopped oaemenay 


After the wire-tapping scheme down detective Charles Stoffers, Veal Cutlet Daimatiene The Livingston, 301 Schermerhorn St. 


Filled Peppers Siavenia 
was uncovered, a speedy suces- 


for 24 years assigned to guard the FRIDAY . 
$10n ot counter-charges, demotions. Mayor's office at City Ha ; He was — with Petatees oe March ol, Apri 1, 2, 1949 


ndictments and hare - brained| ganioted because of two so-called Potted Steak Croatia | 
rumors fed the fires of the plot. “suspicious’ calls he made the day SATURDAY BRONX: 


Ae . ' Roast Fre i 
Clendenin Ryan, who has been!},.c556 the wire-tapping plot was Doteiocs anh Gaaskeeannn 


dubbed “another crackpot” by cine gn a 
O'Dwyer, is co-ordinator of a so- — ‘no radia aerate Tht : IWO Bronx Center, 1723 Boston Road 
SUNDAY 


called Clean City . Government |; sas : 
Committee operating out of a ae ee a gy Mier ypc Poy, ROB April q, 8, 9, 1949 


a ‘ ‘ . : Dumplings 
Madison Avenue mansion, one of | planation on his calls was “evasive, 


3 1. ; Entrees from 85c : 
talse and contradictory.” Murtagh’s MANHATTAN: 
Kuomintang Shoots story of Stoffer’s ietorstaption ~b Yugeslav -American Home 


Shanghai Unionists | ©°*!derably contradictory. aak Wen dla Sul IWO Office, 80 Fifth Avenue 


a Stoffers resigned from his job : 
ce ee P can immediately after his demotion in Bar and Restaurant open April 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 27, 28, 30, 


daily and Sunday from 
Serre Chine pas boon sentences) to/ endl Gest: lage dptectivn A CHEST X-RAY FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 


order to retire at the pay and rank neon. 
death by a Kuomintang army court!" @ @@@OOSOOSOOCCOOCOOOOOO| Resisice with your secretary, district doctor or at 1WO ofces 
martial. The strike, called for by filling out bland and payment of $1.00 
higher wages, temporarily disrupt- 
ed the southward evacuation of Ree ee ee, 11 a 
Chiang Kai-shek troops and officials , USE THIS BLANK 
when they fled from Communist- a | 
led armies coming down from the 
north. The new death sentence fol- 
lows the arrest and execution of. 
many Shanghai unionists by Gen. 
Tang En-po, military commander 
of the city. 


———— 


DEPENDABLE ® REASONABLE 


Hee : 
U.S. F r ench 2 eT IWO survey in previous year: Yes O No 
' Hand Laundry | 117 STANTON STREET Prefer: Morning 1 #£4Afternoon O Evening 0 


9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 Cerner Essex Strect, New York City B Brookl 2 
__. We Call for and Deliver __ Manhattan 1 ronx 0 rooklyn 
Paid $1.00 Fee 


f 


Conducted by New York Medical Department 
INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11 


8 West 47th Street 41 East 14th Street Telenh - OR 
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Another Two-Party Crime 


T= TWO-PARTY FARCE in Washington has once 
more murdered a Negro civil rights bill, an anti- 
lynch bill or a nationwide anti-discrimination jobs bill. 
Snickering at their clever team-play, the Democrats 
and the GOP worked smoothly to filibuster—that is, to 
strangle—all such measures. : 
President Truman’s job was to appear as a knight 
ssesmmm seeking Negro rights. He ms 
offered the bills~and then 
took off for the sunny sands 
of Florida. This left. the 
Democrats free to cut the 
throat of the Negro rights 
measures in cooporation 
with the Republicans. - 


So, Truman was in on 
the deal, too. He could 


VANDENBERG 


easily have forced the fight for the passage of the bills © 


if he had felt like it. But he merely threw the bills into 
the hopper and then left the field to “let nature take its 
course.” He knew full well what would happen. If it 
had been an armaments measure which was in danger, 
he would have acted differently. 

Thus, the entire governing machinery of the country, 


from the White House to the two-party Corigress, stands 
before world opinion as determined to rivet the “white 
supremacy” Jimcrow system upon the country. The en- 
slavement of the Negro people is no mere accident of 
minor officials or of the southern reactionaries. The Jim- 
crow system is the official system of the entire ruling class 
in America. At every crucial point, when this Jimcrow 
system—with its horrors, lynching and degradation of an 
entire people—is in danger, the entire leadership of the 
two Wall Street parties rushes to defend this system. 
And President Truman makes sure that the system will 


not be damaged by running away. 


jan MURDER of the Negro civil rights program faces 
the entire social program of labor with a new peril. 
There is no doubt that the success of the reactionaries 
against the Negro people strengthens their hands against 
rent control, against the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the increasing of social security benefits, raising minimum 
wages, etc. 

Thus, the labor movement once again gets harsh 
proof of the lesson that there cannot be a single secure 
step forward on the road of labor progress unless labor 
joins with the Negro people in an all-out struggle to crush 
the Jimcrow system in every town, city and village of 
the country. 

The progress of the United States can be accurately 
measured by the progress of the Negro people toward 
complete likeratian and full social; economic and political 
equality. ° | 

The men who killed Negro rights are the loudest 
spokesmen for the “cold war” against the Soviet Union. 
They are the big salesmen of the Atlantic War Pact. They 
are the very same Wall Street politicians who are yelling 
the loudest about a new war crusade to carry “Our Way 


of Life” to the entire world with the help of the atom- 
bomb. 


Every time you hear a Vandenberg, or a Barklev, or 
a Truman, or any of the other Senators yapping about 
the “Communist menace” you will know what they mean. 
They mean the menace of democracy and more denioc- 
racy. They mean the “menace” of Negro equality and 
the advance of the labor movement to higher living 
standards and political independence. 


The crime committed by the two-party politicians 
should rouse the labor movement and fhe Negro people 
to a-new united effort. It should awaken them to the 
realization that reliance on President Truman leads to 
disaster, to the triumph of reaction. The Democratic 81st 

! — which won a people’s mandate to “go ahead” 
on the Roosevelt New Deal road promises to be worse 
than the notorious 80th Congress. The Progressive Party 
in the localities, the trade unions, Negro people’s organ- 
izations, and the Communists should rouse the country 
to what is going on. Having knifed Negro rights, the 
Demo-GOP two-party system is moving on to knife rent 
control and labor's rights.” oT 


By Benjamin J. Davis 


WAS A CRUEL and inhuman blow 
struck ~ oy West Indian Negro 
Americans when the House passed H. R. 
199, limiting the immigration of West 
Indians to 100 persons per year. But the 
effects of this bill would be even more devastating 
against native-born Negroes, against “American 
‘democracy and against the tradition of America 
as a haven for refugees from reactionary political 
and fascist persecution. The bill now goes to the 
wm U. S. Senate, where it must 
be defeated by immediate 
protests from every section 
of the Negro people, from 
organized labor and from all 
democratic Americans. The 
valiant people's champion 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, and 
Rep. Adam Powell put up a 
good fight against bill in 
the House. 

The bill got.through the 
House by means df typical 
demagogy by Truman Dem- 
ocrats, allied with Republican hypocrisy. It was 
hailed by the capitalist press as. a great victory 
over discrimination against colored immigrants to 
the United States. Under the guise of letting up 
the vicious bars against Oriental peoples, it 

slapped down a harder ban against Negroes. 
The measure was directed far more against 
Negro West Indians than it was to aid Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Asiatic victims of imperial- 


ism. It is typical of imperialism whether in Wall . 


Street, or in England, to play one oppressed 
people against the other, to keep them divided 
and weak, and always at the expense of the Negro 
who is farthest down in the notorious racial 
hiérarchy established by Anglo-Saxon imperial- 
ists and white jopremeny 


TF THIS BILL should become law, it could only 

mean the breaking up of homes, the inability 
of West Indians now in America to secure visas 
for their families, relatives and friends who must 
now come within the 100 quota. 

It is a well-known fact that the West Indians 
«ame to this country to escape the heartless ex- 
ploitation of British imperialism. But they found 
upon their arrival that American imperialism is 
just as evil, that they are lynched and discrimi- 
nated against, that they must live and die in the 
filthy Jimcrow hovels of Harlem and elsewhere. 
If British imperialism has denied them self- 
determination in the Caribbean, American im- 
perialism denies the right of self-government to 
the Negro sharecroppers and poor farmers in the 
South, where they have tilled the soil as the West 
Indian people have done in their islands, . _ 

It is. for this reason, that, West Indian Ameri- 


cans, with a well-developed sense of national 
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Face to Face 


A Cruel Attack on 
The West Indian Peoples 


consciousness burning from their fight for self- 
determination in the islands, have become front- 
line fighters against the Wall Street system of 
white supremacy and imperialist oppression in 
this country. 

West Indians are to be found among the most 
militant and staunch trade unionists. Large 
numbers of West Indian Negro leaders have 
identified themselves with the labor and progres- 
sive movement and, braving Truman's dirty de- 

rtation drive, are making outstanding contribu- 
_ against the war program of the big monopo- 
es. 
H. R. 199 brings into the open the under- 
} ecm campaign of deportation terror which 
ruman’s poiltax Attorney General Tom Clark 
and the FBI have been conducting against West 
Indian Americans in Haiem and elsewhere. It 
has been too long , even in Negro circles 
that persecution of the foreign-born-was directed 
- against militant Jews, Hungarians, Greeks 

other progressive white workers. 

Therefore, when Claudia Jones, Negro woman 
Communist leader, and Ferdinand Smith, out- 
standing labor leader, now under deportation 
threats, were first hailed before the FBI's blood- 
hounds, too many thought that these were ‘iso- 
lated cases which did not affect the West Indian 
people as a whole. But discrimination against 
one West Indian means discrimination against 
all; and the smashing of the deportation threat 
against Claudia Jones and Ferdinand Smith is 
a front-line defense of all West Indian people. 

+ 


NATIVE-BORN American Negroes cannot -fail 


to recognize that this is an attempt to divide 


the unity of the Negro people, at the expense of 
West Indians first, but native-born Negroes will 
feel this as well. 

H. R. 199 is a part of the whole reactionary 
campaign of hysteria against all foreign- 
Negro and white, and must be fought and de- 
feated by Negro and white—in the first place, by 
native-born Americans. It is a result of the 
violent anti-Communist hysteria, the war-monger- 
ing and spy scares, which ig: business is whip- 
ping up to lynch “legally” the 12 Communist 

aders in Foley Square. . 

The broadest united movement of the Harlem 
community, plus their labor and white progressive 
allies, should arise in protest to defeat this con- 
temptible measure in the Senate. The Commu- 
nist Party of Harlem will join with all groups and 
individuals in this cause. Incidentally, far too 


little attention has been given, even by pro-. 


Pe. to the ial problems of the West . 
workers and population generally. There 


are more than 85,000 West Indians in Harlem. 
Meantime, my office at 200 W. 135 St.. daily 


offers its entire facilities to the conduct of this 


fight and to any personal or other problems 


caused to the West Indian people by virtue of this 
eles attack. I, persgnally, will be present in my, ... 


on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


a 
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~ World of Labor 


So the Miners Are | 
“tll-Advised,” Mr. Kroll? 


By George Morris 


“WLL-ADVISED,” said Jack Kroll, director 
«4 of the CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, of the United Mine Workers two- 
week stoppage. This top CIO leader is dis- 
tinguished as the only labor leader with 


the audacity to give such comfort to the coal 
operators—the most vicious bloodsuckers in the 
ranks of the capitalist class. The Wall Street 
Journal, incidentally, takes note of Kroll’s “states- 
manship” editorially. There isn’t much of a pos- 
seaeaer wm sibility that the coal miners 
it | will turn to Kroll fer advice. 
| Bs The facts are glaringly not on 
Mr. Kroll’s_ side. Kroll's 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers is noted for never 
doing anything “ill-advised.” 
As a result, according to Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the 
wages of ACW members 
stood ‘still and even declined 
— in recent years, while miners 
i both raised their wages sub- 
— fat. stantially and set the to 

$100-pension-at-62-mark in their welfare healt 

Wages in men’s clothing (not counting the 
Jower-paid shirt and underwear divisions) in No- 
vember, 1946, averaged $41.32 for an average of 
37.8 hours a week or an average of $1.08 an 
hour. 

Wages in bituminous coal mining in the same 
month averaged $61.54 for a 41.7 hours a week 
or $1.47 an hour. 


In November, 1948, the last month available, 
clothing workers still stood at $41.97 for a 
$5.6-hour week, or $1.17 an hour. 


In November, 1948, the miners earned $73.52 
for a 37-hour week, or $1.95 an hour. 


That's how it ran for the entire period. The 
ACW’’s highest average in any month was $1.18 
an hour; the UMWA’s never went below $1.82. 


[HE 20 CENTS a ton royalty for the miners’ 

welfare fund is not reflected in the wages of 
the miners. That welfare plan makes the ACW’s 
look like a Model-T in a 1949 auto show. 

In 20 months of operation 11,689 miners 
above 62 went on a $100 pension; 63,583 were 
treated for disabilities; 24,767 widows benefitted; 
10,489 received $1,000 death benefit checks; 
109,081 wives and children or disabled miners 
and 13,374 orphans were aided. 

The welfare fund isn't makin 
But it makes life a little more bearable for workers 
of an industry who must give the blood and limbs 
of 65 of their number for every million man- 
hours they put into the mines; more than one of 
whom dies. That meant 1,015 lives and 55,000 
accidents last year. In the past 30 years 45,000 
lives were given for King Coal. 

The coal miners show the. militancy and soli- 
darity as they do, and they express a contempt 
and hatred for their exploiters, use their lot 
is a very bitter one. Their union is the only pro- 
tection they could really count on. 

What are they asking now? Only that the 
who have a death rate of 15.1 per 1,000 shouldn't 
be required to yield more than the national 
average of 10.3. That.is the real issue back of 
their opposition to Truman's naming of James 
Boyd as head of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
They say it is time lives were placed above profits 
and the cost of real safety enforcement. ¢ 

e 


5 bees WALL STREET JOURNAL and all the 
rest of the voices of Big Business scream that 
Lewis is really interested in whittling down the 
coal pile above ground so as to improve his bar- 
aining position when contract talks begin. If 
fe does; what of it? 

If it’s all right for the coal operators to pile up 
an unprecedented 60,000,000-ton stock to make 
war on the miners it is just as right for the miners 
to take time off to mourn their dead and protect 
what they have. Of course it will improve the 
bargaining position of the miners when they raise 
some new demands. 

It wouldn't be “ill-advised” ofr the miners to 
declare that for the next contract they will give 
the operators only 500 lives a year and the blood 
and limbs of only 25,000 miners. Nor would it 
be “ill-advised” to ask for a cut in hours because 
of the unemployment and short weeks in the in- 
dustry. And they certainly wouldn't be “ill- 
advised” to ask for work security where the new 
robot “Joy” miner is introduced. | 

Why should the miners listen to one like 
Kroll? It’s been many years since the leaders of 
the ACW or of the great majority of our union 
bureaucracies in the country showed some real 
solidarity with the coal miners. They're forced 
‘to be on their own. It shouldn't be that way. 
Other gm = = ¥ labor “so — 
to gain from the solidarity of a union like 
miners’ than they could give to the coal diggers. 


SToP Him | 


anyone rich. . 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


Wiuars all this talk about defending Western cul- 


ture? 
At the present time there is no Shakespearean produc- 


tion on Broadway. | 
There are none that I know of right now in the major 


- cities of this country, (Margaret Web- 


ster’s touring repertory is the only major Baa 

exception.) , é 
But from Hungary comes news that 

in almost every large factory the work- 

ers, with the assistance of the govern- 

ment, have formed their own individual 

Shapespeare producing outfits and are 

putting on the master’s plays which they 

act and direct themselves. , 


i ie TOWN TALK 

Greta Garbo may co-star with James 
Mason in a movie titled Life of the Heart... . 

Bill Mauldin’s book Up Front With Maul- 
din—the “Willie~ and mr cartoons—will be made into a film by 
Universal-International. . . . 

James Roosevelt becomes a radio news commentator starting 
March 20, sponsored by the Budget Finance Plan... . 

The Completed Figures on the sale of radio receivers in 1948 
reveals a drop of nearly 20 percent... . 

One radio wag claims that CBS has its own version of the 
Pyramid Club. Ali executives who join must bring in two NBC 


programs. .« « » 


There’s the classic story about a cub reporter in Johnstown, 
Pa., at the time of the disastrous flood in 1889. The first flash 
reached the nearest big-time newspaper office late at night when 
only his newest addition to the staff—an arty youth just out of 
school—was on tap. —  , 

The editor hustled him to the scene of the catastrophe, and 
spent the next hour in a frenzied effort to get his veteran reporters 
on the job. By then, it was too late, however. All wires were 
down, and the valley was isolated. For 24 hours the only reporter 
in the devastated area was one green beginner! 

The press of America waited feverishly for his first report. 
Finally it began to trickle in over the ne am “God sits u 

own upon a desolate 


a lonely mountaintop tonight and gazes 
ohnstown. _The roar of swirling waters echoes through. . . 
e editor t8te his hair and rushed a wire back to his poet Jaureate: 
“Okay. Forget flood. Interview God. Rush pictures.” ... 
° © a © 


SPECIAL FOR OUR ADVERTISING OFFICE 

During Mark Twain's early days in the newspaper business in 
Missouri, he received a letter from a subscriber-merchant statin 
that he had found a spider in a copy of his paper, and asking i 
this were an omen of good or bad luck. 

Twain replied, “Finding a spider in your paper is neither good 
luck nor bad. The spider was merely looking over our paper to 
see which merchant was not advertising so that he could go to that 
store, spin his web across the door and lead a life of undisturbed 


peace ever afterward. vs - i 


Eugene Burr recalls a story told when one of the Dickens 
novels was being filmed in a West Coast movie factory. The job 
being done on the masterwork was little short of ma ; yet the 
assembled yes-men duly trotted out their glittering adjectives each 
day when the rushes were being shown. 

But there came a day when, in the pitch darknes: of the pro- 
jection room, a small voice piped up, “This is terrible!” 

The producer became apoplectic. “Who was that?” he 


howled. 
The wee, small voice piped up again, “Charles Dickens,” it 


. @ trial and the threat of a 


The Boy Who «illed 
1,000 Jews 


By Milton Howard 


| arse IN 1946, 4 young Polish boy in 

the village of Kielce Legan to shout: 
“They tried to kill me and drink my blood.” 
He poixted fearfully to the door of a Jew- 
ish family. 

, More than 1,000 Jews were murdered that 
day in this village as a result of this boys wild 
cry. For in his cry he had echoed the madness 
which had been implanted by feudal and clerical 
reactionaries in the minds of the people of that. 
village for generations and ope 
centuries —the myth of the fe 
“Jewish blood ritual.” Later, it 
was learned the boy had been 
instructed by anti-government 
fascist plotters to start this 

~ pogrom with his yelling. 
oO o ° 


RULING CLASSES of the 
past have always worked with 
these insane and brutal lies. se sia 
The myths of anti-Semitism crazed tie peo).e of 
Germany to their own ruin. The lies of anti-Negro 
mobsters are just as vile and just as cruel. The 
biggest lie of all is the lie of the anti-Communist. 
His lie is that the American who is a Communist 
—who stands for a better world and works for 
it on the basis of the teachings of Socialism— 
is a criminal, an enemy of the country who “takes 
orders’ from another country. 

This lie is now béing drummed into the heads 
of our citizens as deliberately and as systematical- 
ly as the Jewish “ritual murder” lie was drummed 
into the heads of European peoples for centuries. 

— ° . 
| THERE ARE ANY among us who believe 
that the “ritual murder” lie attributed to the 
Jew is a thing of the .past, let him read what 
the newest Catholic Primate of Poland dared to 
say about it. During the 1946 Kielce pogrom, 
while blood was dyeing the streets red, this 
Catholic hierarch was asked ‘to halt the mass 
murders. But he made this reply: “At the Mendel 
Belis trial in Kiev, 1911-13, many ancient and 
modern books were presented as evidence, but 
the question as to whether Jews use blood for 

their ritual has not yet been clarified.” 


Has not yet been clarified? 

Does not this monstrous opinion sound exactly 
like the views of those liberals who stand pas- 
sively by while the 12 leaders of the Communist 
Party are being railroaded to jail terms of 10-20 
years? Do not these misguided persons calmly 
justify their aloofness by saying that the trial 


“will clarify” the views of the Communist move- 
ment? As if the views of the Communists require 
jail sentences to be 
clarified. As if a criminal prosecution of all 
Communists is needed to explain what the Com- 
munist Party platform is when this platform 
is available for every honest man to read for 
himself. The Communists have been trying to 
‘eco messag@ across for 30 years. They have 
n kept off the air, kept out of the press. They 
are denied meeting halls, and their views are 
‘falsified a thousand times a day. Yet, there are 
some who fall for the dangerous illusion that the 
trial is a good thing since it will “clarify” the 
issue. The same logic could argue, as the Catholic 
Primate quoted above argues, i a vast witchhunt - 
of Jews in order to stage a trial which will clarify 
the question of “Jewish blood rituals.” But as we 
know from centuries of political and anti-Semitic 
persecutions, such staged “trials” are merely 
weapons for intensifying persecution, violence, 
and murderous insanity. 
°° . = 
HE CZARIST REGIME staged the trial of the 
Jewish shoemaker, Mendel Belis, not to settle 
the issue as to whether or not the Jewish people 
murdered Christian children. No sane and civil- 
ized person could ever entertain such a hideous 
notion about the Jewish people. The Czarist 
regime staged the trial to provoke new violence 
against the Jewish people who were being used 
as a scapegoat to divert the Russian people as a 
whole from their intolerable misery undef Czarist 
tyranny. What would we think of liberals living 
under the Czar who would say, “Well, let this 
trial-go on since it will help to settle the disputed 
question about Jewish blood murders.” We 
would easily recognize in such an attitude a 
cowardly refusal to challenge the Czarist con- 
spiracy, and a eovert complicity in this conspiracy. 
Libetals and progressives who today remain 
silent under the paralyzing delusion that the trial 
of the 12 Communists is anything else but a 
political frame-up, intended to terrorize the entire 
country, should awaken to the real meanine of 
their silence. They are preparing their own doom. 
They are conniving in the betraval of democracy 
no less than those who watched the Czar stage 
the trial Of his Jewish victims)“ * sor Ha 


W 
me 


didn’t study law in 
the Jefferson School 


We teach that only the people 
as a whole can pass judgment 
on Marxism-Leninism. We in- 
vite you to be judge and jury. 


Study this theory. Learn why 
millions of people throughout 
the world accept it as a livitg, 
fighting guide to life. 


You have your choice of a 
wide variety of subjects with 
outstanding instructors, this 


Spring. 
* 


Register for the 
Spring term now 


* 


Registration Begins March 28 
Classes Begin April 11 


More than 100 courses in economics, 
politics, history, philosophy, labor, 
science and the arts 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
‘if Socwl Site Fite 


. 
14. ite ¥ I (fz ss ‘ 


STOP FRANCO 
OSCAR 


LANGE 


J. ALVAREZ 


del VAYO 
I. F. STONE 


HENRY A. 


WALLACE 


DR. EDWARD K. 


BARSKY 


Chairman 


APRIL 4 
Manhattan Center 


Auspices 
JOINT ANTI-FASCIST 
REFUGEK COMMITTEE 
Reom 1501, 193 Lexingten Ave., NYC 
LE 2-3134 


ADMISSION $1.00 


| 


(tax imel].) 


SUNDAY, MARCH | 2949 


Bill to Ouliaw Communists 
Goes to Maryland Governor 


ANNAPOLIS, Md.—Gov. W. Preston Lane was deluged with telegrams and letters 
urging him to veto the Ober Bill late this week after the House of a by a 115 to 1 


vote, adopted the anti-Communist measure. The bill, passed earlier in 
o— — 
said he was certain that the oe 
ple of Maryland would not allow 


anv “Hitler-like ‘Ja’ Legislature” to 


a 26 to 0 count, went to Gov. 
Lane who has ten days in which 
to decide to sign or veto the mea- 
sure. 


The first of a series of anti- 
Communist bills introduced in 
state legislatures, the Ober bill 
would jail Communist leaders and 
members for from five to. twenty 
years, with fines ranging between 
$5,000 and $20,000. 

Generally acknowledged as the 
“model” for anti-Communist meas- 
ures, the Ober bill was pushed 
by federal authorities as well as 
some state officials, big business 
representatives and the Catholic 
Church. 


Other anti-Communist 
ures, hased in t measure on 
the Ober bill, have already been | 
introduced in 14 states. The bills 
in Illinois and North Carolina re- 
semble the Ober bill y. Por- 
tions of the bill are to found in 
proposal introduced im Okichoma., 
New Hampshire, California, Neb- 
raska, New York, Arkansas, Ceor- 
gia, Massachusetts, Oregon, West 
Virginia, New Mexico and Texas. 

Maryland Communist Party, 
chairman Phil Frankfeld urged “a 
swelling flood” of telegrams, let- 
ter and postcards to Gov. Lane in 


mecas- | 


TOLEDO, Ohio. — The= Toledy 
Industrial Union Council is faced ' 
with a frying pan into the fire 
situation. ; 

An appeal has been made to 
Philip Murray to appoint an ad- 
ministrator to take over the Coun- 
cil to remove it from the hands of 
Richard Cosser, international vice 
president of the UAW-CIO: 

While Murray will not offer any | 


democratic solution, the move re-| ) 


vealed that real oracks and dents. 
are beginning to appear in the per | 
sonal empire set up in the labor | 
movement here by CGossner. A 
variety of union forces; from leit | 
io right, are seeking the restora- 
tion of rank and file control. 

The point at issue was the 
wholesale transfer of 2,500 mem- 
bers of the CIO Wholesale & Re- 
tail Workers into the AFL Team- 


_ 2 —_— on 


er" ~=LECTURE and DANCE 
Magnificent GRAND Balireom 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 West 43rd Street 


GREAT 
ATTRACTIONS 


SUNDAY, MARCH 20 


The Inimitable 


SAMMY LEVENSON 


(Foremest Jewish American Humerist) 
in an entirely new progra 


“MOMMA HAD NO MAZEL” 


Sammy Levenson will positively appear 
at 9 P.M. sharp 


.2 
For the First Time! 


SIDNEY WALTON 


(Outstanding Radie News Analyst) 


“THE TRUTH BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES” 


Music by 
David Herlick’'s Augmented Orch. 


4 sters by 


Steinberg without a 
consent vote by the membership. | 


Admission $1.25 plus tax 


The Jetter calling for an admii- 
istrator hinted that this transfer | 
was made possible by Gosser whu 
tossed the 2,500 into the AFL an 
order to insure himself the balance | 
of power in the Central Labor. 
Union. | 

An interesting aspect of this. 
maneuvering was seen na-' 
tional CIO officials challemged the 
legality of Steinberg’s action in the ; 
local courts they retained the law 
firm of M. L. Okun. 

At the same time Lowell Goer- 
lich of the law firm of Goerlich, | 
Lamb and Mack, which handles ali, 
of Gosser's UAW-CIO legal work | 
in this area, was hired by the new 


|AFL official, Steinberg, to de-' 


tend his actions against the CIO | 


Protest Discharges 


* AKRON, O.—The wealthy West 
End residential section was in- 
vaded by workers who picketed 
the home of Charles C. Benner, 
president of City hospital. 


| 


ame} Public Service Workers Union. ' 


school *teacher from rural Wash- 


said: “In my humble opmion it is 


the State House in Annapolis. He 


TOLEDO ClO 
SICK OF 
GOSSER GRIP 


The | 
pickets, members of the United 


activity. 
“i ste ‘ 


e State Senate by 


rights we have in this great nation 
and I think it will do more harm 
than good.” 

A wave of applause rolled 
around the historic chamber as 
Newcomer took his seat. Several 


delegates arose to laud Newcomer 
for his courage. After the Session 
adjourned, other delegates crowd- 
ed around Newcomer to congrat- 
ulate him for displaying greater 
‘courage than they had. 


— 
. 


impose fascism in the state.” 
Voting against the Ober bill in 

the House was Delegate John Nave 

Newcomer, a 54-year-old ‘retired 


ington county. Newcomer, when 
he arose to cast his dissenting vote, 


positively against the constitution: I 


Jobs Drop 


‘LORAIN, O.—The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce has‘ been boast- 
ing about employment figures in 
Lorain, largely due to National 
Tube’s hiring and rapid turnover, 
but statistics show that veteran 
employment has taken a sharp dip. 

Only half as many veterans got 
jobs in 1948 as were hired a year 
ago, the Ohio State Employment 
service reported. 

In 1947 nearly 5,000 veterans 
found jobs while last year the total 
was 2,599. 

A substantial portion of the vet- 
erans come from outside Lorain. 

Housing conditions remain so 


bad that many workers who come 


to Lorain with the expectation of 
remaining pack up within a few 
weeks and depart. In addition, 
there are few skilled jobs avail- 
able. Most of the work is laboring. 


~ ——— —— 
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Nineteenth — 


Anniversary 
Celebration 


OF THE 


JEWISH PEOPLE'S FRATER 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


Historical Pageant 


Honoring the Builders and Charter Members of the JPFO 
and their 19 years of progressive fraternal contributions 
to security and democracy 


Cuest Cpeckers 


Outstanding ‘Progressive Jewish Leader 


Dr. W. EK. B. D 


The Outstanding Negro Scholar, Educator and Leader 


Honoring the Jewish People’s Fraternal Order and its con- 
tribution to Negro-Jewish unity and all the National Groups 


PETER SHIPKA Secretary-Treasurer of IWO 


National Slav-American Leader 


——————————— | 


NAL ORDER 


uBboIrs 


against anti-Semitism, discrimination against Negroes and 
for National Group Rights 


AT THE HISTORIC BIRTHPLACE OF THE ORDER 


COOPER UNION 


Eighth and Lafayette Streets, Manhattan 


THURSDAY, MA 


at 8 P.M. 


lst 


Invitations are available at your Lodge or District Office 


- - - - 
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s 
- JEWISH PEOPLE'S FRATE 
To all who are not 


members of the 1WO, 
America’s outstanding 
labor fraternal organi- 
zation, fill out this form 
for further information 


we | CIO, were protesting the discharge | 
of two persons for 


>see .t ; 2 


‘ 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. ¥. — ORegon 5-5700 


RNAL ORDER, IWO 
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The death sentence against the 
six innocent Negroes” now known 
as the Trenton Six “constitutes an 
act of terror against a people— 
against Negro Americans,’ the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party charged. 


Holding the state of New Jer- 
sey responsible for the eftort to 
“railroad these men to a prema- 
ture and violent death,” the Com- 
munist. Party blamed the court 
and prosecutor, “steeped in the 
prejudices that white supremacists 
spew, plus the “rigged juries” 
and “brutal and mentally-warped 
police” of the state. 


The Communist national com- 
mittee asserted also that “the fed- 
eral government cynically winks 
at all and every murderous attack 
upon black citizens.” Legal and 


extra-legal lynchings, it declared,|in particul 


“are the logical follow-through of 
the federal government's policy of 
Jimcrow and segregation.” 

It is from Washington, D. C., 
the nation’s capital, that the case 


of the Trenton Six flows, the Com- | 


munist Party asserted, “out of the 
office of the Chief Executive and 
his- cabinet; out of .a Congress 
where the filibuster and the rant- 
ing of the white supremacists make 
mockery of pretense to democratic 
procedure; out of the Supreme 


DEMAND FREEDOM 
OF TRENTON SIX, 
COMMUNISTS URGE 


Court.” 
* 


LOOMING in the background 


nist Party, is “the Negro ghetto— 
the prison house.of Negro Amer- 
icans.” Vice and poverty are bred 
there, “and juvenile delinquency 


'be held up as a vicious, backward 
‘and degraded people. ghe houses 
are left in dilapidated condition, 
reeking with rats and vermin, and 
the lords of the real estate boards 
and the bankers piously wash their 
hands of this bloody business -as 
they rake in the gold.” 


“The Trenton Six must not die,” 
‘the Communist Party declared. 
“The moral conscience of white 
Americans, of labor and the church 
ar must be aroused.” 


Appealing to the American peo- 
ple, the Party urged: “The Tren- 


| 
| 


‘ton “Six case can mark a turning) 


point in the struggle for the con- 


stitutional, civil and human rights 


of Negro Americans and of all the 
‘people in our great country. 
“Send your letter, telegrams and 
delegations to Gov. Driscoll, Tren- 
ton. N. {. Hold meetings on the 
Trenton Six everywhere. Help 
free the Trenton Six. Give here as 
you give to free The Twelve.” 


eed 


PASS BILL TO BAN JIMCROW 


IN N. Y. GUARDS—IT’S PHONY, 


Panken 


ALBANY.—The bill 
“eliminating” segregation in the 
National Guard and other armed 
forces in the state passed unani- 


mously in the Senate. 


The bill sponsored by Sen. Har- 
old I. Panken, Manhattan Demo- 
crat, and Assemblyman Samuel 
Roman, Manhattan Republican, 
according to loose interpretations 
put on it, is a move to end dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. 
But Assemblyman Stevens charged 
today it is “nothing of the sort.” 


_.He said that the Panken-Roman 
measure merely asks that the state 
end Jimcrow in the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces “after’—and he em- 
phasized the word—the “federal 
government acts. The Army de- 
partment’s policy is therefore a 


New York and Army Secretary 
Royall has refused to drop Jim- 
crow policy. 
! The Panken-Roman measure, 
said Stevens, “is exactly what we 
have now, nothing is changed.” 
“It is my contention,” he added, 
“that certain branches of the state 
militia are not subject to the fed- 
eral government’ and he said he 
would demand Gov. Dewey .and 
the legislature put an end to Jim- 
crow — in these state units 
immediately. 


commented today the Panken bill 
would never have passed the Sen- 
ate, certainly not by a unanimous 
vote, if it actually ended the pol- 
icy of segregation and Jimcrow in 
the armed forces here. 


may flourish and the Negro may 


: 


| 


prerequisite for any steps taken in) 


Experienced legislative observers 


MGR. KELLEY RESIGNS AFTER 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1949 _ Dage 11 


SETON BLACK MARKET PROBE 


SOUTH ORANGE. — Reported 
investigations into resale of war 
surplus materials by Seton Hall 
College, North Jerseys largest 
Catholic school, were foilowed 
here last week by resignation of 


of the Trenton Six and every Ne- | Monsignor James F. Kelley, presi- 
gro child, charged the Commu- dent of the institution for 13 veart. 


Monsignor Kelley’s resignation 
. . 
Tiffin’s Strike 


Fever Spreading 
TIFFIN, O.—There’'s 


fever in this community. 


Workers at GE were the first to 
act, walking out over increased 
speedup demands by the company. 
While they have returried to work, 
the issue has not been settled as 
yet. 


a strike 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism, How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of the Daily 
Worker, America’s fighting news- 
paper. 


was announced by Bishop Arch- 
bishop Walsh together with the 
“separation” of Paul Brienza as ex- 
and purchasing 


ecutive secreta 
agent for the school. 


Monsignor Kelley, it was ex- 
plained, had been under a doctor’s 


care “for a period of months.” 

Monsignor Kelley did not appear 
lat a countywide Knights of Colum- 
bus protest rally Sunday in behalf 
of Joseph Mindszenty, Hungarian 
cardinal convicted of black-market 
operations. 


Hear the Facts Behind the 


Trial by Jury 
VILLAGE RALLY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
12 men are on trial today for teaching 
Marxism. They have been indicted by 
a jury which ‘systematically excludes 
working people and minority groups. 


‘a Speakeis: 
®@ ONE_OF THE 12 
® GERHART EISLER 
® Dr. MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
® Dr. MARY VAN KLEECK 


Also dramatic production 


Sunday,.March 20—8 P.M. 
' HOTEL BREVOORT 


Fifth Ave. and 8th St. 
| ® Admission 50¢ 


Dr. Schuman will answer 
questions from the floor 


SUN., MARCH 


133 West 


575 Sixth Ave.; Workers 


— COME AND HEAR 
The Outstanding Expert on Foreign Affairs 


DR. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Professor of Political Economy and Government 
Author of Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad 


ANALYZE 


The North Atlantic Pact 


—Its Meaning and lis Possible Consequences 


CITY CENTER CASINO 


ADMISSION $1.00 (tax inel.)—Tickets available at Council 
offices; Bookfair, 133 W. 44th St.; Jefferson Bookshop, 


Auspices: NATIONAL COUNCIL ef AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
114 East 32nd Sireet, New York 16,,N. ¥. ~— MU 38-2060 


Mary Van Kleeck 
Noted Industrial Sociologist 
will preside 


20 - 2:30 P.M. 


55th Street 


Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St. 


*« 


You are invited 


to méet with a progressive-minded sy 
group Sunday, March 20, 8:30 P.M. 
in the beautiful and intimate sur- 
roundings of the PANEL ROOM at 
13 Astor Place, N.Y.C., and listen 


Dance Music by 


‘ALLAN TRESSER 


and Orchestra 


to the distinguished journalist, 
JOHANNES STEEL, in an anlysis 
of “The North Atlantic Pact.’’ 
There will. be g question and answer 
period ... a social and informal 
get-together with refreshments will 
follow. $1.26 plus tax. 


; Ps . . - . 
. 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


‘REPEAT PERFORMANCE! RETURNED 
BY POPULAR DEMAND! East Side Car- 
nival. Games, prizes, entertainment, danc- 
ing, refreshments. For 75c. subscription 
you get’ $100 in Play Money to use at dart 
throwing, water pistol, pin-the-donkey. 
_ Portrait sketches, fortune telling. photo 
booth, many others. Sat. Nite, March 19, 
201 Second Ave. Ausp.: 2nd Ave. Youth 
Club, CP. 

MEET: CARMEN MEANA, Executive Bd. 
member, TWU-Madrid; Mercedes Arroyo, 
Puerto Rican Women's leader. Tonight. 
Sat.. 8 P.M., 269 W. 25 St., at the Marine 
Ballroom. Entertainment, dancing, re- 
freshments. Commemorate the heroic re- 
sistance of the Spanish guerillas. Adm. 


50c. 

SHALL WE DANCE? BUT NATCH. 
SATCH. At the Village YPA “Too Soon’’ 
spring dance featuring Paul Perpaul and 
his “Live Five,” terrific entertainment. 
IwO Hall, 77 Fifth Ave. Tonight, Sat., 
8:30 P.M. Refreshments, subs. $1. 

JOHN LENTHIER PLAYERS invite you 
to an evening of delightful entertainment, 
including a one-act play by Tennessee 
Williams. Dancing and refreshments. 
Come and relax with all your old friends. 
Tonight, Set., 8:30 P.M. at the Graphic 
Workshop, 106 E. 14 St.. Subs., 75c. 

AMIGOS! Join our fiesta at 


zvaleko and 
tional dancing 


FUND FROLIC—Food, dancing and en- 
tertainment. 273 Bleecker St. John Reed 
Section, Students at Queens College, Subs. 
75c. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere 
folk and social dancing. Cultural 
Dance Group, 128 E. 16 Bt. 

GARMENT CENTER YPA gives you 
“Buttons & Beaus’’ skit. Free beer at its 
March Windance, 613 Eighth Ave., 8 p.m. 
Bubs. 75c. 

CCNY-YPA’S party will have double 
personality. Candle light and soft music 
on one floor; swingin’ your square on the 
other. Come on down to 702 St. Nicholas 
Ave. ‘near 145 8t.) and have a helluva 
good time. Donation 75c. 

FOR A PERFECT EVENING—COME TO 
OUR PARTY TONIGHT. Meet a swell 
crowd. Friendly, warm surroundings, en- 
tertainment, festivity. ALP Club, 220 W. 
80 St. (Broadway), 9 p.m. Bubs. $1. 

REHEARSAL BY MALTZ will be present- 
ed by Jefferson Theatre Workshop, tonight, 
Sat.. 8:15 p.m. Subs. 90c., incl. tax. 

MUSICAL 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. London. 
Turner, East Bx. Youth Clubs present a 
continuous varied program of classics, 
combined with candle light and wine. 
Bubs. 65c. at the village, 44A Morton 8t.., 
near Bheridan 8d. 


Folk 


Bronx 


“GOOD NEIGHBORS PARTY” featuring 
The Caravan Singers & Dancers. ALP, 7th 
A.D., 631 EB. 168 St. (near Boston Rd.). 


| Bubs. 50c. 


PLAYERS “CRADLE WILL 
ROCE.”’ Refreshments, dancing, fun. To- 
night, Sat., 8:30 p.m., Mt. Eden Section, 
15630 Walton Ave. Ausp.: Club Thompson. 


ALP SPRING PARTY. Free beer, enter- 
tainment, dancing. Tonight, Sat., 8:30 
P.M., at 862 E. Tremont Ave. Subs. $1. 


Brooklyn 


ERNIE LIEBERMAN, ballad singer of 
American Folk Songs, will entertain us. 
Tonight, Sat., at 1190 St. Johns Pil. Re- 


| Bubs. 75c. 


. | freshments, dancing, movies. Contrib., $1. 


Ausp: Olgin Club, 18th A.D., OP.* 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Yoy all know 


t| Allen, he is leaving town. He will be there 
.|to kiss you all 


geodbye. Kast Brooklyn 
Youth Section, 1703 Pitkin Ave, 3:30 p.m. 
Admission free, entertainment, . 


> a 


A 


_— ——— 


Wha On 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE at our 
Auction Party. B. C. David McKelvey 
White, CP. 8:15 p.m., 143 Bay 34 &t. 
(Benson), West End. 


SUNDAY 


Yanhattan 


OUTDOOR SHISH KEBAB picnic. 2 p.m.. 
Sunday at Picnic Area, directly underneath 
George Washington Bridge, near Water- 
front. Come to eat, dance, play, sing. 
Contribution $1 for defense of ‘12.’ In 
case of bad weather, held at 3440 Broad- 
way (140 St.). Apt. 2E. 

ABSORBING! ANOTHER SUNDAY 
NIGHT “Tailspin.” Four different people. 
chosen at random tell their life stories. 
unrehearsed—‘‘the stuff that literature is 
made of.’ Contemporary Writers, 350 E. 
18 St. Subs. 50c. 

DR. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and Governmeént. 
outstanding expert on-foreign affairs, wil! 
analyze the North antic Pact today. 
Sunday, 2:30 p.m., at City Center Casino. 
133 W. 55th St. Adm. $1, tax incl. Tickets 
available at Council offices: Bookfair. 133 
W. 44th St. Ausp.: National Council of 
American-Séviet Friendship, 114 E. 32 St.. 
N. Y. 16. MU 3-2080. 

MARXIEM AND RELIGION. Harry XK. 
Wells. Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave.. 
8:15 p.m., tonight. = 

GALA MUSICAL, listen to and discuss 
classical music. Dancing and refreshments 
follow, today, 3 P.M. Adm. 75¢. Jefferson 
School,.575 Sixth Ave. 

GUARANTEED! A good time every 
Sunday night. The guarantee covers danc- 
ing, refreshments, and youth, all for 35c. 
Come one, come all to Tompkins Square 
YPA’s regular Sunday night socia] at 93 
Ave. B, 8:30 P.M. a 

TOM PAINE invites you to a Sunday eve. 
Bop. snecial....Live .musiciaps. 
ment, refreshments. Subs. 65c. 


7 -pan., 


ete: Club, 2815 Seventh Ave. <betw. 


| b> sae 


ANNIVERSARY BALL 
Saturday Night, March 19 
at the PENTHOUSE 


13 Aster Piace 
Continuous dancing to the 
music of Paul Livert and his 
Orchestra and a Rhumba Or- 
chestra too. Entertainment. 
Proceeds to Local 16 Fighting 
Fund. 

Subscription, incl. tax, and 
a chance te win a _ free 


weekend at any of six 
famous resorts . e 


LOCAL 16 UO 


$7.50 


PWA-CIO 


Do Your Easter Shopping 
at the Jefferson School 


BAZAAR 


Bargains for the 
whole family 


APRIL 8, 9, 10 


AT THE SCHOOL 


EN 


ee —_ . 


® THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 
WORKSHOP presents 


““REHEARSAL” 


by ALBERT MALTZ 
Adm. 90¢ incl. tax 


“Rehearsal packs a_ terrific 
wallop—a magnificent job!” 
—Barnard Rubin 


SAT., MARCH 19, at 8:15 


Jefferson School Forums 
6th Ave. and 16th 8St.—WA 98-1600 


PYTTTILTITI TTT) 
,. COME and HEAR 


HENRY PRATT 
FAIRCHILD 


Prof. Emeritus of Sociolegy, 
speak on 


“HOW LABGR CAN 
GUAPZANTEE PEACE” 
WEDNESDAY. MARCH 23 — 6 P.M. 
CAPITOL HOTEL, 50 St. and & Ave. 
(Opposite Madison Square Garden) 

Admission 35c 
Ladies Garment Center, 
613 Eighth Avenue 


ee 


NYU 


Ausp.: ALP 


—— oa _—-—-- — —-- —-— ee ee — 


| DR. DOXEY WILKERSON 


Speaks TONITE (Sunday) 
“The Trial of the 11 Commanist 
Leaders and You” 
Dramatic Musical Show by 
Progressive Party Caravan 


ALP HALL, 1723 Bosten R4d., Brenx 
8 P.M. 7 Sebs 50c 


— 


ee 


ee ee 


PROMINENT SPEAKER 


lectures on 


Culture and Working Class 


SUNDAY, MARCH 20—8 P.M. 


at MARINE BALLROOM 
268 West 25th Street 
Dancing after lecture o Subs 40c 
Ausp.: Branch 6, Waterfront Sectien 


es 


| HEAR THE FACTS BEHIND THE TRIAL! Ausp.: Ben Davis Youth Club, CP. 


|'BY JURY. Village Rally for Civil Rights. 
/12 men are on trial for teaching Marxism. 
| Speakers, one of the 12, Gerhart Eisler, 
/\Dr. Mary Van Kleeck, Dr. Margaret 
Schlauch. “Trial by Jury,’’ dramatic pro- 
duction. Sunday, 8 p.m., Hotel Brevoort, 
: Fifth Ave. & Eighth St. Adm. 50c. 


PLAYWRIGHTS and artists are invited 
to a Social for purpose of participating in 
organization of Dramatic Group, Sunday, 
March 20, 8 p.m. sharp. Z. Schulman 
Studio, 18 W. 30 Bt. N. ¥. C. Adm. 75c. 
Auspices Contemporary Writers’, Play- 
wright Workshop 


FORUM & PARTY. Tonight, Sunday, 8 
p.m., at Marine Ballroom, 269 W. 25 St. 
Prominent speaker will discuss ‘Culture 
and the Working Class.’’” Dancing, re- 
freshments, after lecture. Ausp.: Water- 
front Section. Subs. 4c. 


JOHANNES STEEL analyzes ‘““The Atlan- 
tic Pact,’ tonight, Sunday, Panel Room, 
13 Astor Pi. Ballroom dancing follows. 


FORUM AND PARTY. Tonight, Sunday, 
8 p.m., at Marine Ballroom, 268 W. 25 St. 
Dr. Finkelstein, author, “Art & Society,” 
lectures on “Culture and the Working 
Class.” Dancing, refreshments, after lec- 
ture. Ausp.: Waterfront Section. Sub. 49. 


STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing, social, fun. Oultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 B. 16 St. 


Sronx 


ELIZABETH LAWSON will discuss “Un- 
employment and You,”’ tonight, Sunday, 
8:15 p.m. Stadium ALP, 724 Gerard Ave. 
Adm, 50¢c. 


DOXEY WILKERSON discusses ‘The 
Trial of the Bieven Communist Leaders and 
You.’ Evaluation of the Jury System, the 
indictment, expected developments. En- 
tertaining dramatic and musical show by 
Progressive Party caravan. Social, re- 
freshments. ALP Hall (North 7th AD ALP), 
1723 Boston Rd. (Over Dover Theatre), 
8 pm. Bub. 58. 


Brooklyn 
GANG 


attecking Brownsville youth. 
cial,. tonight, .8:30, a? 170% Fitkin Ave} 


- 


PROFESSOR VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH 
speaks tonight, 8:30, at the Brighton 
Center, 3200 Ooney Island Ave. Topic: 
“United Nations Now.’’ 

COME YEOWT, COME YEOWT. 6Bing 
with Jewish Young Folksong Chorus in 
East New York. Today, 3 p.m. We do 
mean 3 p.m. Meet and make new friends. 
Dancing, refreshments. Adm. freé. Center: 
608 Cleveland St. 


Coming 


COME AND SING WITH USB. Rehearsal 
Brownsville Youth Chorus, JY¥F. Director, 
Harvey Schreibman. Meetea Tuesday, 


— 22, 8 p.m. New Center: 1703 Pitkin 
ve. 


GERHART EISLER discusses “The Marx- 
ist Position on War and Peace.”’ Question 
period, entertainment. dancing, refresh- 
ments. Wed., March 23, 8:30 p.m. Marine 
Ballroom, 269 W. 25 St. Sub. Bc. 


WOMEN RALLY FOR PEACE Speaker, 
Halois Morehead, Wednesday, March 23, 
8 p.m. Peoples Songs. Refreshments. 3092 


Hull Ave. Mosholu Women's Com 
OP. Bub. 496. amp 


COME TO THE SPRING DAN 
Fellowship Club, at the | oes = the 
Audubon Hall, 166 St. and Bway. Adm. 
$1.50 tax incl. Saturday, March 26th. 

CONCERT: RUSSIAN BALALAIKA - 
SICAL SOCIETY. Conductor, ienaan 
Kuton; Dora Boshoer, Russian Folk Songs, 
Bernice Riegelhaupt, pianist: male chorus, 
30 voices. Carnegie Hall, April 9th. 8:30 


p.m. Tickets: $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3.00 at the 
Carnegie Hall box office. 


RATES: 33 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 


PAYABLE IN ADV 


THE WORKER, 
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ARMY’S BIGGEST BOMBERS 
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A trio of B-50s, sister 


ships to the 
mountain range in the state of Washington. 


; 
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around the world, pass over a 


“Lucky Lady II” that 


Is Your Rent Raised? 
Here’s Who's Responsible 


(Continued trom Page 3) 

The major test vote came on the 
first amendment offered by Rep. 
John Bell Williams (D-Miss). The 
vote was 227 to 188, with 72 
Democrats joining 156 Republicans 
to give state and local officials the 
power to decide whether federal 
rent controls are needed in their 
area. Opposing the “local option” 
proposal were 181 Democrats, six 
Republicans and the one American 
Labor Party member, Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio. 


* 

THE AMERICAN LABORITE 
attempted to get a record vote on 
the amendment proposed by Rep. 
Paul Brown (D-Ga) which would 
gnarantee “reasonable” profits to 
landlords. Only 52 congressmen, 
21 less than required, voted to back 
Marcantonios request for a record 
vote and it failed. He then asked 
for a standing vote and 311 arose 
to support greater landlord profits 
while 47 opposed them. 

The final vote on the amended 
rent control bill was 260 to 153. 
As it stands now, the bill extends 
federal rent controls to June 30, 
1950, but grants state legislatures, 
county and city political subdivi- 
sions power’to remove controls by 
merely passing a resolution. Fif- 
teen days after notifying the hous- 
ing expediter’s office, decontrol be- 
comes effective. 


Communists Shot 


In Bagdad 

BAGDAD (ALN). — The Iraqi 
government executed several lead- 
ers of the countrys Communist: 
Party along with leaders of other 
groups who had protested the pro- 
posed Anglodraq treaty which 


a corner by their defeat on the fili- would make the country subject to 
British dictation in diplomatic and 


buster issue, seized on rent con- : 
military affairs. The executions fol- 


trols as a way out. They were 2 
passing the word around that the | lowed wholesale raids on .unions, 
peasant and student organizatons 


effort to break the filibuster had 
under a special decree, Anti-Com- 


to be dropped because rent con- , An 
trols had to be renewed before|munist Act No. 51, inspired by 


March 31, when the present bill|Minister Nuri Pasha, who helped 
expires. |the British get their hold on the 

Southern Democrats in the sen-;country’s oil resources. Besides the 
ate are just as intent on weaken-|announced executions, the police 
ing and destroying rent controls as'|have killed many people without 


their colleagues in the house. ‘any public statement. The bodies 


are found. 

The measure went to the Sen- 
ate where a companion bill is still 
in the banking committee. Senate 
Administration leaders, backed into 


Unless tenants let their senators of those secretly murdered are gen- 
know that the house passed bill erally dumped in the Euphrates 
is unacceptable, the Senate may river, where they can be seen 
rubber stamp the house measure. floating almost daily. 


Deal Kills Negro Rights 


(Continued from Page 3) [the new rule. Administration lax- 
portant concession to the South- ness was said to be the reason for 


erners—the provision that debate |), ante | | . 
ee gry flareup Monday night 
would ‘be. qallaiion ageinet “"Y |between Walter White of the 


future attempts further to change ~ 
Senate rules. NAACP and Sen. McGrath. Today 


Besides Wherry, chief supporter both White and McGratha insisted 
of the compromise were Sen. Rich-|they had patched up their differ-| 


, 


' 


(Continued from san 9 3) 
nurse. She was the only person 
in the box who had not previously 
served. as a federal juror. 

Her place was taken by George 
L. Smith, elderly Negro of 412 E. 
165 St., who said he is an election 
district captain and sells real es- 
tate for the Sneed Real Estate Co. 
and fur coats for Sebert Wilson 
Furriers, 15 W. 36 St. 

Smith did not disclose his 
political affiliation or the dis- 
trict in which he is captain 
while under the court's examima- 
tion. He testified he was formerly 
employedeas a receptionist in the 
office of thé president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad. 

Defense attorneys used their 
15th and final peremptory to ex- 
cuse Mrs. Eva Mendelsohn, of 235 
West End Ave., whose “husband 
operates 20 large apartment houses 
for Big & Bing, realtors. 

Russell Jamney, theatrical pro- 
ducer and writer, was called to 
take the place of Mrs. Mendelsohn 
and the jury was completed. 

During the eight days taken up 
with selection of the-jury, 38 tales- 
men were examined by the court. 
Six were excused for cause and 20 
were excused by peremptory chal- 
lenges. 

The 12 members of the jury, all 
of whom are veteran federal jur- 
ors, are: 

Mrs. Thelma Dial, 545 Edge- 
combe Ave., Negro housewife 
whose husband is an orchestra 
leader. 

Russell Jamney, 320 E. 70 St., 
theatrical producer and writer. 

Nrs. Ida Howell, 44 Edgecombe 
Ave., Negro beautician in .the 
Clark Beauty Shop. Her husband 
is a taxi driver. 

Niss Kathryn E. Dunn, 425 
Riverside Drive, former Wall 
Street brokerage clerk. | 

George L. Smith, 412 East 165 
St., a Negro real estate and fur 
salesman, formerly receptionist in 
the office of the president of the 


SWEAR IN JURY FOR ‘12’ 
AFTER FINAL PROTEST 


St., retired Ruppert Brewery <-i-;- 
man and member of the Holy 
Name Society. 

Henry E. Allen, 110 E. 87 St., 
civil engineer, member of the Lib- 
eral Party and contributor to the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Mrs. Lillian Schlesinger, 30 Sea- 


man Ave., Bronx, an employe in 
the Franklin Simon mailing dept. 
She is also a licensed insurance 
agent and is a widow. 


James F. Smyth, 15 Stuyvesant 
Oval, wireman and assembler for 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 395 
Hudson St. He is a member of the 
American Legion and -Communi- 
cation Workesr of America. 


Mrs. Carrie’ L. Robinson, 601 W. 
16 St., a widow, office worker for 
an eyeglass firm. 


" Mrs. Gertrude Corwin, 350 W. 
57 St., a housewife. Her husband 


is a salesman. 


The prospective jurors were ex- 
cluded fr¢m the courtroom for an 
hour after pe of the morn- 
ing session, during which time at- 
torneys for defense, the prosecu- 
tion and the judge debated the 
question of possession of a docu- 
ment concerning the case. 


Attorney George W. Crockett, 
Jr. objected that he had been ac- 
cused by the court and the pros- 
ecutor during his absence Tuesday 
‘of “misconduct” in connection with 
his alleged sefusal to supply As- 
sistant U. S. Attorney Frank Gor- 
don a copy of an affidavit, rejected 
by the court, ‘charging illegal 
seizure by the FBI of personal 
papers from the automobile of 
|'Michigan Communist Chairman 


“Your conduct has not been ir- 
reproachable,” Judge Medina de- 
clared sarcastically, interrupting 
Crockett. 


Crockett vigorously objected ot 
the court’s characterization, stat- 
ing in all his 15 years of law prac- 
tice he had never conducted him- 
self in the manner described by 


Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 
He testified he is an election dis- 
trict captain in an unnamed politi- 
cal party. 

Mrs. Lillian Berliner, 4300 
Broadway, housewife. Her hus- 


= we (D 78), chiot strategist ences and each expressed “regard” | 
; for the other. 


Hayden (D-Ariz), Chairman of the 


band is a woolen salesman. 


Patrick S. Reynolds, 245 E. 21 


the judge. 
Attorney Richard Gladstein was 


on his feet in defense of the Negro 
attorney. 

“Your remarks are absolutely 
impermissible, unjust and unwar- 
ranted,” Gladstein said, addressing 
the court. 


Senate Rules Committee and’ 


While assuring landlords of a'| 
“reasonable return” on property, | 
the bill discontinues a provision in| 
the present law which permits 
landlords and tenants to sign leases | 
for “voluntary”. 15 percent in- 
creases. 

The guide for rent increases to 
provide “reasonable returns” 
landlords is based on five poin 
Property taxes, increased operati 
and maintenance expenses, im-; 
provements, increases in living 
space and services, and property, 
deterioration. 

THE BILL eliminated a provi- 
sion that would. have made lJand- 
lords criminally liable for charging 
over ceiling rents. But it author- 
izes Housing Expediter Tighe 
Woods to sue landlords for triple 
damages where rent overcharges! 
17 Billion Dividends 

Dividends and _ interest pay- 
ments combined totaled about 
$17,100,000,000 in 1948. 
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‘Senate. 


change. 


therefore a part and parcel of the 


Administration leadership in the’ 
| 


WHEN THE AGREEMENT 
was reached Tuesday, Sen. Olin 
Johnston (D-SC) was doing his 
trick in the filibuster. He yielded | 
the floor and the Senate then, 
voted 78 to 0 for the motion which | 
had been before the Senate for 
15 days, to proceed to considera-_| 
tion of the rules change. Lucas! 
then recessed the Senate and it 
met the following morning with’ 
the substitute resolution as the 
“unfinished business” before the. 
body. | 

Several times during the night. 
Lucas made an effort to get the 
tlioor in order-to offer a motion to 
adjourn, which would have been: 
a more abject surrender than the 
One finally made. But the coali-| 
tion was in the saddle and held| 
tightly to the reins. Wherry and 
Russell made it clear they were 
determined to press through to 
adoption of the new Senate rule! 
which represented not only a 
serious retreat in the Senate's 


power to limit debate, but a com-| 


plete surrender on further rules 
| 
President Truman stated at a 
press conference two weeks ago 
that he supported limitation of de- 


hate by a simple majority. But 
| throughout this fight he was en-' 
joying the Florida sun and the only 
word reaching here from him was 
‘the message delivered via Sen. 
Howard McGrath (D-RI) that the 
President would accept any com- 
promise Administration forces here 


deemed 
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SPRING COMES TO THE SOUTH 


and surrounding gardens hold 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


SATURDAY 


MORNING 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—What's My Name 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


AFTEENOON 


33:00-WNBC—News. Charies F. McOarthy 
WOR—Great Music 
WJZ-—Girls’ Corps 
WNYC—Midday symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


12:15-WNBC—Irene Kuhn 


12:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WJZ—Navy Hour 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Home Gardener 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQxR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBOCO—RFD America 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Oficial Detective 
8:00-WJZ—-Metropolitan Opera 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WCBS—Handy Men 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal] 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WOQxXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
3:00-WNBC—Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 
WOR—Proudly We ,Hail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WOQxR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—The Clock 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A, 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Ray Anthony Orchestra 
WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC—Jazz Concert . 
WQxXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
5:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
i“ WOR—Russ Hodges 
WJZ-—Popular Music 
WCBS—Philadelphia Orchestra 
WQxXR—News; Record Review 
5:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quis 
- WOR—True or False 
WQxXR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—-Speaking of Songs 
WQxXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WOQxXxR—Dinner .Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxAR—News; Music 


New Stages Presents 
‘The Sun and I’ 


Sunday, March 20 


THE SUN AND I by Barrie 
Stavis will be presented by New 
Stages, Inc., Sunday, March 20. 
Written by the author of Lamp at 
Midnight, the new Stavis play tells 
a story of Joseph in Egypt. 

The Sun and I is the third pro- 
duction of New Stages this season. 
The cast will include Karl Weber, 
as Joseph, Nancy R. Pollock, as 
Potipharss wife, Martin Tarby, as 
Potiphar, Kermit Murdock as 
Phasealt Merrill E. Joels as Malfi, 
John Marriott as Arrafi, and F lor- 
ence Luriea as Asenath, Potiphars 
daughter. 


Other members of the cast for 
The Sun and I include Joseph Sil- 
ver, Maurice Schrog, Ben Irving, 
Mort Neudell, George Habib, veer 
Randolph, Jack Manning, Richard 
Kiley, Earl Hammond, Louis Hol- 
lister, Salem Ludwig, Michael 
Howard, William Brower, Fred de 
Wilde, Eugene Paul and Robert 
Davis. 

The Sun and I is set in Canaan 
and Egypt about 2000 years ago 
and concerns the legend described 
‘in Genesis 41 of the Old Testa- 
ment of the Holy Bible, King James 
Version. Joseph, cast into the pit 
by his brothers, was eventually 
sold os a slave to a trader from 
E Joseph was lifted up from 
the a by Potiphar and made 


his first chamberlain. Ultimately, 


the Egyptian Pharaoh discovered 
Josephs genius for statecraft and 
made him Governor of Egypt. 

Boris Tumarin is director. Grace 
Houston designed the costumes for 
The Sun and I, which include Jo- 
seph’s fabled coat of many colors 
and the regal robes of the Pharaoh 
and. the court of ancient Egypt. 
Settings and lighting are by Robert 
Gundlach. 

The Sun and I will 
week engagement at 
’ Theatre, 159 leecker St. 
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RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


PM — Saturday, March 19 
6:15—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 
6:30—NBC Symphony. WNBC. 
9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
9:00—Life Begins at 80. WOR. 


TV 
8:00—Basketball (National Invita- 
tion). WCBS-TV. 
§:00—Eastern Collegiate Swim- 
ming Meet. WNBT. 
§:00—Stump the Author. WJZ- 
rv : 


10:00—Jacques Fray show. 
WPIX. 

10:15—Basketball (Gothams- 
Scranton). WNBT. 


PM — Sunday, March 20 
12:00—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 
1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
1:30—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBC. 
1:30—Tell It Again. WCBS. 
2:00—William S. Gailmor. WLIB. 
2:30—University Theatre. WNBC. 
2:30—You Are There. WCBS. 
3:00—N. Y. Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. WCBS. 
.3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00—Quiz Kids. WNBC: 
4:35—Living, 1949. WNBC.. 
6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. 
 WNBC. 
6:30—Ozzie and Harriet., WNBC. 
7:00—Jack Benny show. WCBS. 
8:30—Henry Morgan show. 
WNBC. ) 
9:00—Electric Theatre. WCBS. 
9:30—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 
9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 


TV 
7:30—Theatre Hour. WCBS-TV. 
7:30—Grace and Paul Hartman. 
WNBT. 
8:00—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBT. 
8:30—Actors Studio. WJZ-TV. 
9:00—Television Playhouse. 


WNBT. 
= 


7:30-WNBC— Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—H,._ R. Knickerbocker 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WwQxR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxsR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
WNYC—Composers Forum 
8:30-WNBC—Truth.or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
9:00-WNBC—Hit. Parade 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQxXR—News: Music 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WOQXR—News: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra 
WCBS—Bing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQXR—News; On Wings of Song 
10:30-WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
(2:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News; Recorded Music 
W Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Rencezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Charies Collingwood 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Four Star Review 
WNEW—Hollywood Open House 
WQXR—New York Times News} 
Midday Symphony 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart 
WLIB—Estelie Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Tell It Again 
WJ7—Nationa) Vespers 
WOR—Songs by Great Singers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tne Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Lengines Symphonette 
WNBC—Here’s to the Family 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
‘WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
ailmor 


QxR— 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
3:00-WOR—Great Voices 

WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonie 
Symphony 
WLISB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Treasury Band Show 


WJZ—Future of America 
WMCA—Light Popular Musie 
WoOxR—News 

4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WOBS—Skyway to the Btars 

4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 

4:55-WN YC—News 

5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickeng Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Sunday With You 
WCBSB—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WQXR—News; Record Reviews 

6:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 

5:30-WOR—Quick as a Piash 
WCBS—Broadway Is My 
WJZ—Quiet Please . 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 


EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
' WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fok Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour 
WMCA—My Best Records ° 
WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Escape 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 


71:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 


Beat 


WJZ—Pat Novak 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOQxXR—News 

T: :05-WQXR—Collectors Items 


7: 730- WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos 'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—vVoice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 


8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—aAlexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
W am Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 

8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hal): 

8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum '‘'N’ Abner 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 


§:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WQxXR—News 

9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 


9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsous Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 


9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music ¥You Want 
WEVD—Quis—I Challenge You 


§0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 
WQxR—News 

10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Bong 


10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—My Name Is Logan 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WEVD—Eddie Duchin Show 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 
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Movies: 


Radio Give’ways Due 


The national phenomenon of 
radio give-away shows (quizzes to 
ryeu) is due for screen treatment 
in Jackpot, based on the John Mc- 
Nulty New Yorker story of what 
happened to a> friend of his who 
won the Sing It Again carload of 
prizes. Twentieth Century-Fox will 
film it in the fall with Jeanne 
Crain tentatively slated for the 
feminine lead. Jeanne is currently 
in Pinky, Fox’ entry in the Negro- 
problem derby, in which Ethel 
Waters has been cast to appear in 
a top spot with her... 
+ * o 

The way things are going, 
Hollywood wags say Oscar Night 
will have a theme song that sounds 
like Italian folklore: Olivier-Olivia 
..« The Snake Pit just rang up its 
55th citation when New. York’s 
Foreign Language Press. Critics 
Circle chose it as the year’s best 


. Toward Independence, held 
the favorite in the Academy’s doc- 


For Film Treatment 


umentary shorts division this year, 
an Army Signal par oe film about 


paraplegic vets, was 

G. L. George, longtime “Helps 
correspondent for foreign publica- 
tions. It’s believed this is the first 
time a foreign correspondent who 
used to cover the film capital has 


reached the eminence of an Acad- 
emy Award nomination... 


PRINTS 
FROM 
EUROPE 


CUSTOM FRAMING 


44th St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 


DAUMIER 
KOLLWITZ 
PICASSO 
MATISSE 


BRAQUE 
ROUAULT 


miro 
and 
‘many ethers 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


A twats 


Pa BtLtASe 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT 


says GENET in the NEW YORKER 


past ST STO 


by WANDA JAKUBOWSKA 
American Premiere TOM’W 


WORLD.49th ST. 


DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A. M. 


E. of 7th Ave. 
ci 7-5747 


* EXCELLENT: fA Social 


, 


| ceptive!worcee 


fh od 


“" 


HE es 


MARIA CASARES 


“Serieus, intense love drama. pa 


spree 


os “THE WENCH” 
JEAN MURAT - ORANE DEMATIS - ROGER PIGAST 


ponder keg alt sesqoed 
as'OPEN CITY and * PAISAN’and even more - 


“e. ae a 


AVENUE 


PLAYHOUSE 
6 AVE .475¢. Complete English Titles 


& 017-4295 0 _S Films Release 


ARTKINO’S 


"! “GIRL 
No.217° 


Story of a brave 
Russian girl 


ol Stanley 


7th AVE. $5 | 
42 & 44 STS 


Original music by 
KHACHATURIAN 


@0 004 Getimasas ian 


seneeenwees = wl 


Original Shoe String Revues 
SUNDAY at 8:30 P.M. 


Featuring Your Stars of Tomorrow 
from the ranks came 
Today’s Foremost Stars of 
Radio, Stage and Screen 
An original production by Eddie Kramer 
of CHESTER’S ZUNBARG 


KOMEDY’S-A-POPPIN’ 
Music and Lyrics by Mark Sebastian 
Modern Dances by Haydn Griffin 
DIA CARROL, Star of “Ballet Ballads’’ 
IRA STADLEN of WMGM 


Dancing to a good orchestra 
FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 


110 West 48th Street 


FREE REFRESHMENT 


Sub $1.00 . Checking optional 


STAGE 
Opens TONITE at 8 


presents 


THE SUN ANDI 


By Barrie Stavis (“Lamp at Midnight’’) 
4 Weeks Only—Box Office Now Open 


Mail Orders NOW _New Staces Theatre 


159 Bleecker St., NY 
$1.20 te $38.00 All Perfs. — OR 4-869 


MOTION PICTURES 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


1/6 EAST 143th STREET 


Now through Monday 
David Niven - Teresa Wright 


ENCHANTMENT | 
ite wvatH *) Ar Guns Lake 


s3Dvis 
MA3N - 


NOMINEE! 


ACADEMY AW oe 


.. A genuine masterpiece 
of documentary drama.’ 
—Crowther, N. ¥. Times 


DONALD THOMPSON 


gt CARNEGIE + W. 57° 


“WE QUIET ONE 


Bet. oth & 7th AVE. 
@ Cont. from 12:45 P.M. 


’ 


GAVE of 39 ST. “10-4 114) 


 * A DRAMA FORCEFUL AND ELOQUENT IN STORY, 
PERFORMANCE AND DIRECTION... SCORES 
WITH UNUSUAL EMOTIONAL HAPACT!* - 


FOR THEATRE PARTY ARRANGEMENTS 
CALL LO 4-1141 Ext. 5 


TODAY THRU TUES “A CROSS-SECTION OF MORAL e SEXUAL 
CORRUPTION SELDOM TREATED 
BY POPULAR FILMS “-s744 


aTY |THE 


14s! & 4™AVE. 


— -OR.4-5240- 


"A REMARKABLE 
FILM! “71t mew voexea 


Eternal 
1Qéturn 


WPlace’ 


Place 


TODAY TeRu TU 


RUCK Balt Ue Ab 


Barber ove 
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The ambassadors of the U. S: government’s Western European satellites meet with Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson to get the final draft of the North Atlantic Pact being forced on the peoples of 
their countries by American imperialism. Thev are (lI. to r.); Hugues LeGallais, Minister of Luxem- 
bourg; Ambassador E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands; Baron Silvercruys, Ambassador of Belgium; 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, Norwegian Ambassador; Secretary of State Dean Acheson; French 
Ambassador Henri Bonnet; Canadian Ambassador Hume Wrong, and Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, Am- 


bassador of Great Britain. 


CHURCHILL HERE TO SELL WAR PACI— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Council itself” will be explained 
away by the alleged deadlock in 
the Security Council. As though 
this deadlock does not result from 
the “cold war” itself, now being 
stepped up by the Pact! And the 
texts will no doubt allude to the 
Anglo-Soviet 
treaties, piously. assuring the peo- 
ple of Europe that they will not be 
affected. 

But the heart of the Pact, its 
real scope and implications, will 
lie in what Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson described on March 
8 as its “institutional aids and ma- 
chinery.” 

For the Pact is a gigantic plan 
to militarize the peoples of west- 
ern Europe, to establish key bases 
on their soil, to coordinate. their 
armed forces under the American 
Chief of Staff, and submit their 
entire economies to a re-armament 
program decisively dependent on 
the United States. 


* 


THE “institutional aids and ma- 
chinery” are already underway. 

Maj.-Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
of the U. S. Army has been an ac- 
tive participant in the discussions 
of the military committee of the 
five-nation military alliance, al- 
ready functioning at Fontainbleau, 
near Paris. 

Last Tuesday night, the foreign 
ministers of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg 
concluded a two-day parley, in 
which they drew up plans for rais- 
ing 36 divisions on the continent 
of Europe. The financing and arm- 
ing is to come from the United 
States, which in turn will demand 
and get the right to military direc- 
tion of these forces. 

Ernest Gross, of the State De- 
partment, has been assigned to the 
allocation of arms since last De- 
cember. For a starter, it is expect- 
ed that President Truman-will de- 
‘mand the appropriation of $1, 
250,000,000 this year.. 

As « 8, ona of the negoti- 
ations with Denmark and Iceland, 
the State Department is persuad- 
ing the Danish Social-Democrats 
to forget about regaining the sov- 
ereignty of . Greenland, which 

erican troops still occupy: al- 
though. they were supposed to pull 
out at the war's end as the Soviet 
troops pulled out of the Bornholm 
Islands in the Baltic: 

American super-bombers are al- 
ready in Britain, and British jet- 
fighters are being transferred to: 
France. : 

In fact, the re-arming of Ger- 
man divisions is under discussion 
in Washington and Frankfurt, the 
way toward that being paved by 
allowing key western German en- 
gineering industries to resume full 
production. 

. . 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the 
North Atlantic Pact, negotiations 
for a Mediterranean ; 


tem of.3 


and . French-Soviet 


3, Walter Lippmann frankly ad- 


ish Foreign Ministers recent visit 
to London. 

The mere fact that pacts are 
being negotiated right up to the 
vital centers of the Soviet Union 
in itself belies the notion that all 
this activity is merely defensive. 
Just as it is perfectly obvious that 
if the object of all this pact-making 
were peace, a. straightforward 
American-Soviet settlement, as pro- 
posed by Stalin, would immedi- 
ately end the “cold war” and elimi- 
nate the “fears” which are sup- 
posed to warrant the Pact. 

But this alliance is not merely 
directed simply at the Soviet 
Union, though that is its ultimate 
objective. It is first of all directed 
at the peoples of western Europe, 
especially the trade unions and the 
Communist Parties, who are to be 
smashed as a prelude to war and 
as a pre-condition to the success- 
fully re-arming of the entire Mar- 
shall Plan bloc. 

In the Herald-Tribune for Jan. 


mitted that one of the “real pur- 
poses of the Atlantic Pact and the 
military assistance to go with it 
“is” to increase the armed forces 
in western Europe sufficiently to 
make certain that none of the gov- 
ernments can be overthrown by a 
fifth column.” 

By fifth column, of course, Lipp- 
mann means the entire working- 
class of. France and Italy and all* 
their supporters: who defy the lit- 
eral invasion of their countries 
which is now .going on via the 
Pact. . 

* 


A SECOND OBJECTIVE, re- 
lated to this first one, is to bolster 
the shaky economies of western 
Europe. For the Marshall Plan 
has already been revealed as in- 
capable of stabilizing them on a 
capitalist. basis. 

The Atlantic Pact is the confes- 


Renting 


A Summer Bungalew! 


The Campers Association 
of Camp Rosmarin, lo- 
cated at Monroe, N. Y., 
calls your attention to the 
fact that the campers voted 
NOT to rent bungalows at 
Camp Rosmarin _ because 
of the refusal of Mr. Ros- 
marin to negotiate with the 


campers on their reason- 
able demands. 


For more information on 


the anti-progressive stand 
of Mr. Rosmarin of Camp 


Rosmarin, Monroe, N. Y., 
please call 


DAVE GREENE, GR 7-6827 


some? « 


PETE, S¥RINVOR 3-512 


sion of the Marshall Plan’s failure 


to stave off the crisis which arises 
from their own’ ruinous policies, 
the governments of western Eu- 
rope turn to re-armament. 

But they are so weak in their 
impotence that they can only re- 
arm by opening the gates of their 
economies even further to Amer- 
ican capitalism. And this, devolop- 
ing during signs of crisis here at 
home, offers “our” capitalists the 
opportunity for an even large arm- 
ament market than the feverish 
remilitarization of this country it- 
self. 

The cost of all this to western 
Europe is easy to grasp. Iit means 
larger armies, less bread and but- 
ter, the complete loss of sove- 
reignty, new assaults on their civil 
liberties and their workingclass po- 
litical parties—assaults which are 
already mounting in Italy and 
France. * 

* 


AND WHAT IT MEANS for 
Americans is perfectly plain in the 


87 miles from N.Y. 
in the Pocones 


SPECIAL PASSOVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 


April 13-17—4 full days $ 


All Accommodations 


@ cecktall bar 


@ all seasonal 
sports 


@ holiday menus 

@ Entertainment 
friendly, informal 

@ television 


Passover: and 
Easter Holiday 
Week 


$45 


per person 
ake reservations new Single Vets 
Enelese deposit $5 


Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
xpress trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:36. 


17th Annual 
SPRING WEEKEND 
IN THE PINES 


Saturday, April 2-Sunday, April 3 


Entire Lakewood Hotel, fine accommo- 
dations, kosher cuisine, dancing, en- 
tertainment, round-trip transportation 
(total $12.00). Bicycling, rowing, horse- 
back riding, carriage rides, hiking at 
hand. For outing bulletin “Blue 
Horizon,’’ write: 


MODERN CULTURE CLUB 


162 E. 86th St., N.Y¥.C. 28 
Phones: SA 2-4977 Evenings LU 4-4319 


; JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Menmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


Telephene: Lakewood 6-1222 and 6819 


Make reservations now 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Cultural Directer for the Season 


expenditure of half of next year's 
a for arms and war costs. 
As the economy shifts not only to 
American but Atlantic Pact re- 
armament, it will bring unemploy- 
ment in all but arms industries, 
materials shortages, lowered living 
standards, anti-Communist witch- 
hunts, higher taxes—and the de- 


mand for man-power. 

The Pact means business. It 
is an agreement actually to map 
out the plans for civil wars in 
Europe and a world-wide assault 
on the Soviet Usion and the east- 


ern European democracies. 7 

_ Truman’s Fair Deal is rapidly 
becoming a RAW Deal, and the 
RAW Deal becomes a WAR deal 


if you just exchange the first and | 
third letters. wh: 
To help sell this project, Wins-| 
ton Churchill is being imported 
simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the Pact. 

The reception for Churchill is 
thus the opportunity to protest the 
Pact and everything it stands for. 
How shall Churchill be received 
over here? With bouquets and 
banquets? Or with some good, old- 
fashioned American raspberries, 
with the public scorn which he and 


the Atlantic Pact deserve? 


ACTU Rap 
In Radio Talk 


E. PITTSBURGH. — If workers 
at the Westinghouse plant here 
knew the truth about the Grand 
Jury system which indicted the 12 
Communist leaders, ACTU leaders 
in their union (UE Local 601) 
would never have dared introduce 


a resolution condeming the “12° at 


a Local membership meeting, 
February 13. ! 

This is the charge made ‘by 
Dave Grant; secretary of the E. 
Pittsburgh Communist Party, im a 
radio address over station WLOA. 
Grant told how the Grand Jury 
had been stacked with bankers 
and big business executives. He 
challenged the ACTUers to a de- 
bate on the indictment of the 
Communists. 


Stocks of Goods High 

Inventories in manufacturing 
rose by $600,000,000 in Decem- 
ber and at the end of the year 
were at the highest level in his- 
tor y — $31,500,000,000. Wide- 
spread layoffs resulted. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS FOR EXCHANGE 


—ase eo a oo 
(Furniture) 


EXCHANGE modern attractive 2% room) 
apt., East Midtown, $57.50 for 4 rooms | 


to $65. Anywhere in city or vicinity. 
Write Box 161, c-o The Worker. 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order, 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. llth St., OR 3-3191 9-5:30 dally; 
9-4:30 Saturday. 


EXCHANGE modern 3, Manhattan, walk- 
up, front, tile kitchen and bathroom, 
moderate rental for 4 to $75. SPring 
7-1466. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Brooklyn) 


BROOKLYN girl has large apt. to share 
with girl. Pvt. bedroom. Reasonable. 
HY 83824, 6 p.m. or weekends. 


THREE and a half modern, garden, girl, 
40 minutes to Times Square. $40 monthly. 
NI 6-0630. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE WANTED 


ee ee Se 


BUSINESS girl would like to share con- 
genial girl's apartment, Manhattan. 
GR 3-3146. 


GIRL desperately desires apartmens, to 
share. Call LU 9-8832. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


MAINSTREAM writer and family des- 
perate, need 3 rooms, cold flat or inex- 
pensive rental. Call ORchard 4-3806 any- 
time. 


DESPERATE GI's ... must have apart- 
ment, loft, anything liveable. Call WAt- 
kins 9-7234 before 12 p.m. and alter 
10 p.m. 


(Jewelry) 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
7-7553. 


(Juvenile Furniture) 


CRIB, coach, youth bed, mattresses, etc, 
All good. condition, Reasonable. NI 6- 
3377. 


(Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags and belts made to 
order. Mail orders accepted. N. Y3} 
Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th 
St.), RE 17-5242. 


INSTRUCTION 


REASONABLE fee for pupils 
string bass. Professional and experi- 
enced teacher, presently associated with 
a foremost Manhattan hotel. ORegon 
3-9146. 


studying 


SERVICES 
(Barber) 


HOME, HOSPITAL. 
Shave $1. 
BU 17-8716. 


Barbering Service. 
Haircut $1.75. Expert service. 


YOUNG business woman wishes apart- 
ment, furnished or unfurnished. Man- 
hattan. GR 35-3146. 

FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


COZY, sunny, studio room, elevator, Im- 
maculate, quiet. For @ man. AU 3-4086. 


(Fleers Scraped) 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


. (Massages) 


MASSAGE at homie, ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, 
TE 38-9039. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. Large room. 
Single or double. Women or couple 
only. Kitohen privileges. Reasonabie. 
Convenient transportation. Call eve- 
nings after 7 or Sunday until 3. Wads- 
worth 3-1141. 


(Bronx) 


Kitchen 
Bronx, 


LARGE sunny room, near park. 
privileges. 28617 Barker Ave., 
Apt. K-32, 


LARGE, beautiful room, private house. 
2272 Barker Ave., Bronx. Pelham Park- 
way Station. 


COUPLE or man, Bronx. Call Sat., Sun., 
12-3. MO 9-5969. 


(Broeklyn) 
LOVELY, sunny, separate entrance, no 
cooking, man only. Manhattan Beach. 
Write Box 162, c-o The Worker. 


BORO PARE. Large room, business per- 
son, one block BMT. Call ULster 4-2284 
all day Saturday and Sunday, week- 
days from 7-10 p.m. 


"- (Queens) 


(Painting) 


EXPERT painting, paperhanging, celotex 
ceilings, reasonable rates, quality work. 
Cordaro, MI 32-3353. 


EXPERT PAINTING, paperhanging, floor 
scraping. Experienced workers. Quality 
materials. Rosen, GI 8-0930. 


(Opholstering) 


SOFA REWEBBED, your home, $12; chair, 
$5; reupholster chair $24. PR 8-1416. 


SOFA BOTTOM $12, chair $5. Springs 
retied, rewebbed, relined in your home. 
Shampoo sofa & chair $14. Slip covers 
$59 up. Drapes. Reglueing. Reéeup- 
holstering. Call Boro, GR 5-7870; SH 3- 


SLIP COVERS, custom made. 1949 fabrics. 


ee repairs. Call Royal, NI 
-1105. 


SOFA BOTTOMS rewebbed $12: Chair $5; 
shampoo sofa $10. Call Royal, NI 5-1105. 


SOFA, seat bottoms, rebuilt in your home. 
New webbing, new lining, springs retied, 
$12. Furniture repaired, remodeled, re- 


polished, reuphoistered,  silip-covered. 
Comradely attention. TR 17-2554 


LARGE, quiet, sunny attice@eroom with 
porch. One block to subway. Sunny- 
side. Write Box 163, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS WANTED 


TWO NEGRO GIRLS want room and 
kitchenette, Midtown Manhatten or Vil- 
lage. Call TR 9-9815, 4-7 p.m. or all day 
Sat., Sun. Miss Greene. 


SINGLE working woman, active, needs 
furnished room or share apt., Bronx. 
Write Box 164, c-o The Worker. 


STUDIO 


FOR RENT 


DAYTIME studio room for rent. Suitable 
fine or commercial artist, preferably 
female. Phone available. Midtown loe- 


cation. Phone evenings after 7 bp. 
PL 9-1270. . ent 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators, For 
excellent values, call AL, 4-9113. Ask 


7 


‘ 
th 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000, day-night. 


POSITION WANTED 


CULTURED CO responsible, sit 


evenings based on mutual ccnvenience. 
LU 9-8673. 


CLASSIFIFD ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 


per line 
Dally Weekend 
(Por personal Ads) 
1 insertion > ecuibe ob i eadaie ow DOG 
3 caonsec, Insert .. . . 306. . ccs cccv-406 
T consec. Insert . ...256. oc cess can B08 
(For Commercial Ads) 
1 insertion csmseesnd colts oe etbtens ae 
3 conrec. insert. .... 406. ...4 0 se-D08 
7 consec. insert. ....306...... 406 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge + 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
Monday’s issue - Friday 
at. 4 ». Tha oe Oe * 


pees $19.96) 
s 9.95. 
143 — 4 Ave 


bul 


NEW YORK LANDLORDS 


SET FOR RENT 


(Continued from Page 2) 

cry and he would get increases 
as high as 50 and 60 percent. 
Under the House bill “reasonable” 
profit is not defined and it is left 
up to the landlord to show that he 
is not getting it. The landlord 
who thinks he is already making 
a reasonable. profit, when he can 
get still more, hasn’t been born 
yet. 


Actually, the House bill not only 
hands the landlord huge rent in- 
creases on a silver platter, but also 
tells him it is okay to cut down 
services and chisel on tenants im 
innumerable ways. The “reason- 
able profit” section provides that 
the landlord can ask for a raise in 
case of an “unavoidable increase” 
in operating expenses, major capi- 
tal improvements, increases or de- 
creases of services and deterioration 


of property. 


THIS PROVISION gives land- 
lord congressional okay to cut 
down services under the claim of 
not making a “reasonable profit.” 
In the same way any kind of 
routine repairs, now considered 
part of ordinary | service, could be 
interpreted as a “major capital im- 
provement’ ’ and be termed grounds 
of an increase. Adding them all 
up a landlord could easily jack up 
rents to unheard of proportions 
under present conditions of hous- 
ing shortages. 


Local OHE offices would pro- 
vide absolutely no protection to 
tenants. Under last year’s law ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all ten- 
ants in the U. S. had their rent 


BONANZA 


increased by OHE order. The 
House bill “italia make OHE a 
body whose sole function would be 
to hand out increases as fast as 


landlords applied for them. As it 


increases on the basis of “hard- 
ship” and “comparability” to more 
thar 50 percent of landlords re- 
questing them. And under the 
House bill a landlord would not 


that he was not making a “reason- 
able” profit. 


The House bill still has to pass 
the Senate, where a stiff fight by 
laber and tenant groups can force 
through substantial changes. In 
New York, the American Labor 
Party is demanding immediate 
State action te close loopholes in 
the present law and to give the 
state real rent control as of April 1. 
Among the ALP demands are a 


of June 30, 1947, guaranteeing 
tenants the same services they re- 
ceived at that date and granting 
tenants the right to examine a land- 
lord’s books and the right for a 
full hearing on any application for 
a rent increase. 


In the Senate a subcommittee 
headed by Sen. John J. Sparkman 
of Ala., Democratic Whip in the 
upper house, brought in a bill pro- 
posing a blanket 15 percent in- 
crease to every landlord in the 


country. This bill was character- 
ized by tenant leaders as “even 
worse’ than the House measure, 
since it would legally bar tenants 
from fighting the landlord. 


ALBANY PROTESTS STALL 
STATE WITCHHUNT BILL 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of the Communist Party. Even 
Fred G. Morritt, Democratic Sen- 
ator of the 11th District, and stal- 
wart foe of the bill, is believed 
ready to accept it if the words 
“Communist Party” are eliminated 


from the text. 


Thus if more New York City 
Democrats are reached during the 
next three days, enough members 
of both parties will be lined up to 


defeat the witchhunt. The session! 


will probably end by March 26. 

Most of the protests came 
mainly from New York City, 
where. citizens have bombarded 
Democratic Senators — especially 
those with ALP endorsement— 
with telephone calls, telegrams 
and letters. But a growing re- 
sponse was indicated from upstate 
communities as Schenectady, Troy 
and Buffalo areas began to go into | 
action. 

* 

UPSTATE WORKERS held a 
conference in Schenectady, where 
bitterness against the legislature's 
failure to enact measures on ex- 
tending unemployment insurance 
benefits and a program to combat 
spiraling joblessness was climaxed | 
with action to kill the witchhunt 
measures. 

The McMullen and Scanlan 
bills are reportedly being amended 
to delete the words “Communist | 
Party’ and give them “constitu- 
tional legality,” but mer 

ity leader Feinberg has gi 

evidence that the bills ‘wil se 


l- |against the 


‘Democrats as Fred Moritt 
Brooklyn and Alfred E. Santan- 


shalled some strength against the 
legislation. From just two certain 
“no votes last Monday there are 
now nine. Nonetheless, this op- 
position was being whipped into 
line by minority leader Elmer 
Quinn, who is ‘reported to have 
demanded a strict “party count” 
‘when the rollcall is made. 

Some of the Democrats who 
promised to vote’ against the Mc- 
Mullen and Scanlan bills now say 
that if the -words. “Communist 
Party” are deleted ~ae will go 
along. 

* 

THE WEEKEND must be 
made a citywide mobilization by 
progressive forces to sustain the 
Democratic opposition lined up 


of the minority party to the strug- 
gle. Such Bronx Senators as 
Arthur Wachtel, Louis Bennett 
and Sidney A. Fine, all of whom 
have privately expressed 0 
tion to the measures, can be held 
in line if constituents in 
their borough keep up the pres- 
sure. Paul A. Fino, Bronx Demo- 
crat, rejected arguments against 
the bills and witchhunt sponsor 
Charles V. Scanlan, Bronx Repub- 
lioan, is, of course, a target for 
Democratic-minded voters. 

In Brooklyn, 
foal Ra tote sgetak: Wh who first 


Assemblyman Philip Schu ler, 

crawled into a shell, can be 
islation. : 

ly will vote on still 
ive bill next Tues- 


already stands, OHE is granting 


have to show “hardship,” but only 


state law fixi ts 
ee Oe pay will be pressed by Singer) 


of 


gelo of Manhattan, have mar-|| 


‘thus far and to add new members | 


Sen. Mario Deop-} 
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: Ger eS Re SPREE 


Following heavy shelling and bombing of the area, landing craft proceed to the beach on 


Vieques Island in the Caribbean 


during war maneuvers. 


SEEK SINGER WAGE HIKE 


ELIZABETH. — Demands for a' 


substantial wage increase and a 
35-hour week with no reduction 


Mig. Co. workers in 1949 contract 
negotiations here. 


Thas was the decision unani-| 
mously voted by a record turnout 
of more than 1,200 Singer work- 
ers, members of UE-CIO Local 
401. Attendance was more than 
double Jast year’s pre-contract ne-| 
gotiation meeting. 

The Singer workers also voted 
for a program to check the spread 
of the “standard system’—Singer's 
very own speedup plan based on 


time studies—aimed at eliminating 
‘the system in’ departments where 
a majority of workers vote against 
if, 

Other demands include an im- 
proved pension plan, paid vaca- 
ition extensions, health insurance, 
sick leave automatic wage pro- 
gression for day workers and elimi- 
nation of the “merit” system. 


No Plant Expansion — 

About 60 percent of the com- 
panies covered in a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board survey 
say they do not plan any expan- 
sion of plant facilities in 1949. 


GOP Betrayal 


COLUMBUS, O.—A lesson in 
how to weasel was given by C, 
William ONeill, Republican 
House leader, whose party 
pledged itself to support a FEPC 
bill. O'Neill now takes the posi- 
tion: “We havent made up our 
minds what stand to take.” 
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BUSINESS and. PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


eek 


(iereeneneutan 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


MS SUSWPUSHSUSHEUSHNE Ei Pisuveugusgnuens 


WU vecenncns 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


Emu 2-2964-5 or sin st 


mr. 4ist &8t. 
PUY ILI riirrixririrriiiri. 


Electrolysis 


IT 5 SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself orf 


UNWANTED 
| HAIR FOREVER: 


- 


FLOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASEETS 
Delivered Anywaere 


~~ 


: 
* 
° 
ROBERT RAVEN, 
GR 3-8357 


— ao 


| LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 


° 
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| Interior Decorators : 
me 
SYD pecorarors | 


Slip Cevers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te heme 
Free Estimates and Consulting 
358 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HYacinth 4-8663 af , 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS | 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 3%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 


& WEST COAST 

LOW RATES! 

Complete service, vik pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and al} intermediate points 
in New York on all abeve points. 


‘FREE STORAGE — 90 DAYS 
VAN SERVICE 


@' Florida, Georgia, Chicago, ~ Milwaukee, 
, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Buffalo, . Boston, | 


=z é*% ise 2 sw 7 


| 


TTT 


i} 


M. Shaflee GR 7-7558 Wm. Voge! 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 


| LITTLE SONGS 
| ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 


$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
184 FOURTH AVENUE (H4th Bt.) 


Tenmnesseee, Arkansas and al, way points 
Free Estimate — CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE ae 
1M Liberty 8t., Mew York 6, N. 


MOVING © STORAGE 
| FRANK GIARAMITA | 


mae t8 Ave GR 77-2457 


‘pear Ord Ave. 


| EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
ae 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Ine. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
DA 9-7900 


1870 
932 So. Blvd. (163) 


EYES EXAMINED 
‘CLASSES FITTED 


268 E 167th ST. BRONX 
74. JEreme 7-0683 


COLDEN BRO/ 
 Offtela. BVO B’kiys Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
5 Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 
1 EL] ROSS, Optometrist 


... Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
_ Sally 9 a.m.-7 p.m... Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
5 EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


ilccaieeseeneineneenemmmetiemennel 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
mS W. Sth St. smear Seventh Ave. 


Men.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:38 
Saturday 0-6 — ME 38-3243 


Open till 1¢ P.M. OR 4-9400 
Restagrants 


~~ JADE - 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


| CR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food © 


S{ATKA 


227 W. , 46 St.——Cl b- ow? 


KRAVE AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East 14th Street, ar, tnd Ave. 


| Funeral Director jor the WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


a &VE.. Breekiyn, N.F~ 


LS. PPRREMAN, Op"! } | LE 2.1273 ae no 


W 
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SPORTS 


ILLINOIS NEW BB CAPITAL? 


ONE TEAM FROM the state of Illinois, Loyola, knocked 
mighty Kentucky out of the National Invitation tourney last week 


in the upset of upsets. 


Now comes Illinois, champ of the Big 


‘ Ten, to Madison Square Garden Monday and Tuesday as Mid- 
western representative in the Eastern half of the NCAA tourney. 
The Illini, shown above beating Minnesota in the key Big 


"10 game, are a jet propelled high scoring outfit with a tremendous 
driver in Dwight Eddleman. The meet Yale Monday while Ken- 


tucky plays Villanova. 


Winners clash on Tuesday. 


Last two Big 


Ten entries, Wisconsin antl Michigan, were knocked out by CCNY 


and Holy Cross respectively. 


~. Cleveland Policy 


Pays Off 
Surprise Star 


Negro Lefthander Walks Into Camp, 


Trial, Beats 


With 


Giants Twice 


| TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro _left- 
hander, walked into this camp last week and told Lou 


Boudreau he had heard the 


Criminate against ballplayers for 
color of skin. “That's right,” ‘said 
Boudreau. . “I'd like a tryout,” said 
— “I think I can make 
t. 

Welmaker, who had _ pitched 
successfully in the Negro leagues 
several years back and then hurled 
in Latin America, limbered up un- 
der the gaze of Muddy Ruel; who 


“egg his report. “Let's watch 
im a while,” said Ruel, 


One day later Welmaker was 
thrown in against the Giants in 
the 10th inning of a free-hitting 

allgame and calmly retired three 

atters to,.become the winning 
—- The very next day, with 

e score tied 8-8, and the Ciants 
hot off a five-run rally, Welmaker 
again took the hill. He hurled 
three more shutout. innings, yield- 
ing one hit and one walk and fan- 
ming three. A home run by sec 
ond string catcher Murray won 
for the Indians in the 10th, 9-8, 
and a great catch by Larry Doby 
saved it. Welmaker, the man who 
walked into camp to see if what 
he had heard was true, had beaten 
the big league Giants two days in 
a row and was the talk of the 
camp. 

The addition of Welmaker 
brings the total of Negro players 

@ to six. Satchel Paige, re- 


porting after a winter’s rest at 185, 
-baid he was in the. best shape of 
‘Fecent years and raring to go. 

Besides Paige and Welmaker 
there are Doby, 


2 


Art Wilson, Oreste 


<> 
' 


Cleveland Indians didn't dis- 


Minoso and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 
third sacker and a strong right- 
handed pitcher, went well for the 
Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 


to San Diego. Although Minoso 
has been clouting hard enough to 
warrant a long look in Cleveland 


uniform. 
°e o _ 


FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis! Marquez away 
from_the Yanks despite a- pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 
League team breaking the old 
color line. 


Asks, 0! Southern Calitornia: Howard G. 


HALL OF FAME 
OPEN COURT 


LOS ANGELES. — Thirty-two 
“sreats” of college basketball have 
been selected for honors in the 
initial Helms Athletic Foundation's 
college basketball Hall of Fame 
elections. : 

Coaches honored are: Dr. For- 
rest, Clare Allen, University of 
Kansas; Lewis P. Andreas, Syra- 
cuse; Justin M. Barry, University 


Cann, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Clifford Carslson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Osborne B. 
Cowles, Michigan; Everett Sterling 
Dean, Stanford; Clarence Sinclair 
Edmundson, retired, former U. of 
Washington. 

Nat Holman, City College of 
New York; Henry Payne Iba, Okla- 
homa A&M; Lon Walter Jourdet, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George KE. 
Keogan, Notre Dame; Ward Lewis 
Lambert, Purdue: Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Wisconsin; Vadal Peter- 
son, Utah; Clarence M. Price, Cali- 
fornia; and Adolph Rupp, Ken- 
¢ucky. 

PLAYERS HONORED ARE: 
Paul Endacott, guard, Kansas, 
1921-23, George Glamack, center, 


North Carolina, 1940-41; Victor 


Hanson, forward, Syracuse, 1925- 
27; Charles Hyatt, forward, Pitts- 
burgh, 1928-30; Robert Kurland, 
center, Oklahoma A&M, 1934-46; 
Angelo Luisetti, forward, Stanford, 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and unevenly 
and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process and 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks up a uunell newspaper and glances at the box scores he 
might well say in amazement, “Every team is all changed. When 
did all this happen?” | 

So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the clock for a moment and 
trv out for size the sound of some new names, These are rookies 
and maybe all of them won't become familiar. But most of them 
will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 
records and early reports from the spring training camps. 


WALTER DROPO-—Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
from Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a Connecticut U. basketball 
player in the Garden, using his 6-foot 5%-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a.good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first drait 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro grid career 
in favor of baseball. A:smart move. 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance in style 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks. 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor league post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 


doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 


Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he can't be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. Well see. 

Picking up aames on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 

Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a catcher, led Southern Assn, receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. Last year, first in organized base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club Jate in year, was immediate sensation, 
winning 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball. Also smart and beautiful control. » Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss. 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But youll hear the name by and by. 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 
more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two vears at 
Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 
racy in New England baseball. Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get jnto 
Negro Leagues, was afraid they wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 


~and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 


high minors. 


DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. Played a little toward 
seasons end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St. 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy's footsteps and then some. Hit 
345 in Sally League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 
(lot of extra basers) when brought_up in August, Very assured 
looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


Mikan, center, De Paul, 1943-46; 
Harlan Page, guard, guard, Chi- 
cago, 1908-10; 
guard, Chicago, 1906-09; John 
Ashworth Thompson, 


1936-38; Edward McNichol, guard, 
Pennsylvania, 1915-17; 


Montana State, 
George Wooden, guard, Purdue, 1930-32. 


John Schommer, 


torward, 
1927-30; John 


athletics. 


The second elections to the Hall 
of Fame will be held in March, 
1950. The hall is sponsored by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
which promotes interest in sports 


and honors those who have helped 


VERO BEACH, Fla.—This is 
Dodgertown and it is the dog- 
gonedest baseball camp you ever 
saw. 

For more than a month it is the 
training ground for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and their farm clubs, 
and before the turmoil is over 
there will be more than 800 of 
them go through their paces. 

It is more than a baseball camp, 
it is a kind of a combination fra- 
ternity house, GI barracks, high- 


library, ‘neighborhood movie 


way juke joint, YMCA, public/thei 


house, soda fountain,’ motor court, | 


orange juice stand and a high 
school cafeteria. 

There is a huge recreation room 
with those big soft comfortable 
chairs and smaller rooms where 
there are juke boxes with the latest 
hit tunes, “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” “Cruisin’ Down the 
River’ and “Red Roses for a Blue 
Lady,” etc., and pin ball machines 
“for amusement only.” There also 
are pocket billiards tables. 

For the players who brought 
ir wives, a privilege which ex- 


tended only to Dodger. regulars, 
pleasant and commodious cottages 


7 . > > . +*% 
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of the Florida motor-court archi- 
tectural type, are provided. 

Several evenings a week movies 
are shown in the Dodgertown 
auditorium on the base with Des- 
try Rides Again and Lifeboat star- 
ring Tallulah Bankhead, currently 
showing. 

Over.in one corner of the room 
was a kid pitcher named Bill Ar- 
rildt giving out with a wide veri- 
ety of boogie-woogie on the club- 
house piano, He ranged from 
Fats Waller to Francis Craig 
renditions and finally wound u 
with a full dress Eddie Duchin 
4 oe > Sevivbntet «< 


PP erere eee weer yt Ye 


- 


all of them well used.» _*_/ 


Doagertown--Songs, Dance, Books, Baseball 


technique. He was terrific and 
about 20 other tookies stood 
around keeping time. 

Arrildt probably will be one of 


the performers in the Saturday 


“Hammateur Night,” starring Ar- 


thur Mann, executive assistant to 
boss Branch Rickey. and the “old 
pro” of the New York baseball 
writers show. Mann has assem- 
bled an all-ham cast that also in- 
cludes broadcaster Red Barber, 
Oh yes, there's that 
And a of books in the 
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As a congressman, Lincoln risked his political 
career to oppose the slaveholders’ unjust, an 
nexationist war again Mexico. But within the 
decade the spokesmen and friends of the slave 
power, who had called him a traitor, themselves 
launched a war against the American people and 
government, Here’s a glimpse of history with a 
moral for today. : 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN as a young man. This unusual pencil sketch By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
was found in.1936 in the attic of Blair Mansion in Washington. Of the History Department of the Jefferson School of Social Sclencé ™“ 


» “Even as Lincoln while a Congress- 
man opposed the unjust annexationist 
Mexican War and demanded its termina- 
Hion, so would we Communists cooperate 
with all democratic forces to defeat the 
predatory war aims of American im- 
and bring such a war to 4 
zedy conclusion on the basis of ¢ 
loimotrelie peace.”"—From the statement 
by William Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis 
on the Communist position in the event 
of another war. 


O MAN can be silent if he 
would,” wrote Congress- 


man Abraham Lincoln in 1848 to 
his friend and law partner, Wil- 


liam H. Herndon, who feared that 
Lincoln had ended his political career 
by his opposition to the United States’ 
war against Mexico. And oo 
letter went on the repeat what he ha 
so often said in the House of Represent- 
atives: that “the war was unn 

and wunconstitutionally commenced by 
the President.” 

The doubts of close friends back hom 
in Illinois did not sway Lincoln, nor aid 
the accusation made a decade later, by 
his political opponent Stephen A. a. 
las, who declared before an audience 
Ottawa, Illinois, that “Whilst in Con- 

_ he (Lincoln) distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the Mexican War, 
taking the side of the common enemy 
against his own country.” 


nation; the writers Thoreau, Emerson, 
Whittier; the anti-slavery forces in both 
the Whig and Democratic Parties — all] 
opposed the war. Joshua Giddin 
Representative from Ohio, condemn 
it as “a war against an unoffending peo-e 
ple, without adequate or just cause, fog 
the purpose of conquest; with the de- 
oF SA Se sign of extending slavery; in violation 
pevdew Fit: of the Constitution, against the dictates 
SEA 2 Ae of justice, humanity, the sentiments of 


<P, Aad 4 


SR the age in which we live, and the pre- 

-$ 4s beat; cepts of the religion which we profess, 

as bo i) I will lend it ne aid, no support what- 

OO ee ever. I will not bathe my hands in the 

ye eh blood of the people of Mexico, nor will 
I participate‘in the guilt of those murde 
ers which have been’ and will hereafter 
be committed by our army there. Fog 
these reasons I shall vote against the bilf 
under consideration and all others cale 
culated to support the war.” 


Another leader of the opposition in 


the House was the lanky new Congress« 
man from. Illinois. 6 


A man’s first activities in Congress — 
his first resolution, his first votes, his 
maiden speech—should, if he cares for 
political favor, go along with the tide, 
And in 1847 and 1848, the tide was run- 
ning strongly with the slave power, bear- 
ing it swiftly from one political and 
lien victory to the next. Yet in the 
first month of his Congressional career, 
Lincoln offered in the House a resolu- 
tion demanding that President Polk give 
the country further information on the 
exact circumstances under which war 
had been declared. e full facts, he 
said, were being kept from the American 
people. 

Early in January, 1848, the House 
Whigs introduced a resolution, offered 
by. George Ashmun of Massachusetts, 
stating that the war had been “unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally begun by 
the President of the United States.” For 
this resolution Lincoln voted, and in his 
first formal Con ional speech, on 
January 12, 1 he rose to explain 
that vote. 

President Polk, said Lincoln, had 


. (Continued on Magazine Poge 12) 
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By Chang Yang-hsi 


PEIPING, China. 


AS WE approached the gates of 
the Peiping uniform factory in 
a car flying the flag of the Peoples 
Army Military Control Commis- 
sion the cry went all around the 
building: “They're here!’ They're here! 
and the armed workers’ guards at the 
gates became so excited that they almost 
forgot to check our credentials. 

This factory, formerly Kuomintang 
gov rmment property, had not yet been 
taken over by the People’s Government. 
I was going to see what was happening 
meanwhile. 


Almost all of the workers were pres- 
ent, though the factory has not — 
wor''n@ for some time. They crowded 
ground us and asked breathlessly, “Have 

: come to take us over? We have 
feed guarding everything day and night 
and we can start work tomorrow if you 
want.” But their disappointment at find- 
ing that the car only contained a reporter 
and not a government representative 
was quickly forgotten in their eagerness 
to tell their story. - 


Freedom from 
Constant Hunger 


As soon as they knew that Peiping 
was encircled, they said, all the work- 
ers were eager for the People’s Army 
to come. But they dared not show 
their emotion on their faces because, 
at that time, many workers friendly to 
the People’s Army were shot out of 
hand. “But soon everyone knew that 
Fu Tso-yi could not fight,” they said. 
“The manager and some of the guards 
ran away. We took their arms and 
formed our own guards, and have been 
looking, after the plant since then.” 


I asked why the workers were so keen 
for the city and their factory to be lib- 
erated and why they did not believe in 
Kuomintang propaganda that People’s 
Armymen would chop their heads off 
and rape-all the women. “We don’t be- 
lieve anything that the Kuomintang 
said,” they answered. “Some workers 
here have been in the Liberated Areas, 
They told us how happy the common 
peonle were.” 

Liberation means more to these work- 
ers than freedom to organize and to 
sneak—it means freedom from perman- 
ent famine conditions. Highest pay for a 
sod mechanic here, working on main- 
‘tenance was 481-2 pounds of maize 
corn and 480 “Gold Yuan.” This sum 
of money was only enough to buy 8 1-2 
poet of cabbage in the open market, 

1* the management, in its bounty, per- 
mitted the workers, if they wished, to 
brrv another 48% pounds of the corn at a 
price of 6% gold yuan per pound. 

' saw and smelled this corn. It was 
gr'''y and rancid and stank like a cow- 
herc’s. boots. Yet these workers have 
lived on almost nothing else for many 
months. A machinist doing uniforms on 
p'-ce-rates could reckon to earn enough 
monev in 14 hours to buy two-thirds 
of a pound of this vile cornflour. More- 
over, their pay was reckoned daily and 
pa‘l monthly so that they were consist- 
ently robbed by the inflation of the 
Gold Yuan. 
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How the Workers Saved 
China’s Factories 


‘As the Liberation Armies aproached, the Kuomintang 
wanted to destroy the plants. But the workers formed 
armed guards to protect many of these properties for 
the Chinese people, Now the dark days are gone for- 


ever. ... a story from the liberated area of China. 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 


2 


The lowest paid workers, younger 


helpers, could only reckon to get 90 
Gold Yuan and the 481-2 pounds of 
corn. These child slaves of the Kuo- 
mintang are the most pitiful of all. My 
interpreter was wearing on her left arm 
the blue and white flash of the Peiping 
Military Control Commission of the 
Peoples army and one pale beautiful 
girl of no more than 13 who has worked 
over three years in the factory, clung 
to that arm during the whole four hours 
that we were in the factory. When she 
reluctantly let it go at the end of the 
visit, tears were in her eyes at the tem- 
porary departure of her protectors. 


This little girl said: “They tell me that 
in the Liberated Areas women and men 
gil get paid the same for doing the 
ae work. Now my family will eat 
well! 


They told me the customary New Year 
gift of money to workers was paid b 
the Kuomintang- government but the of- 
ficials shared it among themselves. They 
made the mistake of not including a 
staff doctor in the share-out, so he told 
the workers, who threatened to take 
strong action and, in the end, got this 
tiny gift. 

The conditions in this factory are not 
abnormal but are typical of the situa- 
tion in the Kuomintang areas. Nor were 
these workers especially _politically- 
minded, yet their attitude to the People’s 
Army is equally typical. In taking over 
these big cities, the democratic govern- 
ment here faces many problems. But 
it can face them with complete confi- 
dence because of the undivided support 
and unbounded enthusiasm of the indus- 
trial workers such as those I met today, 
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N VIET NAM, one never knows. 
Today, one may live under 
the American boots of the French. 
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. When this happens, 
ally does come like thunder out of 
these dawns are red and 
talk with throats of iron. 
The dawn spoke differently to the 
young intellectual, Bhao Kna, son of 


learning, for his father had found the 
money to send him to the capital for 
a good education. And there he had 
found the good sense often to tucn his 
eyes from the blandishments of girls and 
his nose from the doors of wine-houses. 

Bhao Kna had read the books. Many 
of them spoke of the glory of the set- 
ting sun, of the twittering of birds and 
the color of red lilies in the fabulous 
lands of the north. Some books spoke 
also of other things, such as war and 
famine and disease and much ugliness. 
But Bhao Kna was young, and doted on 
the books of easy beauty, easily attained, 
for he could well afford to have a chrys- 
anthemum held delicately beneath his 
chin to be awakened without clangor. 
Nevertheless, from some inner strength, 
bequeathed to him, no doubt, by his 
strong-willed mother who had perished 
at fifteen. Bhao Kna di4 not succumb 
entirely to the lures of parasitic living. 
He learned the tables of the law and the 
way numbers are written, and how to 
arrange them in a thousand ways. He 
learned the history of the world, of the 
peoples around him, and even of the 


strange peoples and nations fgr to the 


West, round the curve of the’ Earth. 
When he read of these last things, his 
blood would quicken, his nostrils flare 
and the chrysanthemum in his hand 
would seem grey instead of scintillant 
yellow. And he wondered why. 


THE INVASION of the Japanese had 
come and gone while Bhao Kna studied 
in the capital. He had seen them, of 
course, and a few of the Japanese even 
seemed to like him, especially those who 
preferred wining to killing and 
the contemplation of flowers to 
glancing down a rifle barrel. 

There were some like that, but 

soon they were all gone. And 

when Bhao Kna returned to 
Tai-Mor upon the death of his 
father, the Japanese had gone A 
from all of Indo-China. 

Tai-Mor was changed, he 
found. There had been a sort 
of revolution which drove out the en- 
emy, and, although rich men had not 
been killed off wholesale, there was a 
new order of things. Servants could be 
had, but they went around armed and 
had to be paid very well and would no 
longer work except at stated hours. The 
country was suddenly an independent 
republic and it seemed to Bhao Kna 
that now the cooks were ruling the vil- 
lage as well as the kitchens. 

It was not easy to accept these things, 
but he soon learned to fit into the new 
ways to some extent. The peasants had 
heard of his. education and vast knowl- 
edge, and came to him for advice on 
things he would know, the counting of 
sacks of grain, the computing of their 
weight, the direction of the weather and 
the time of the solstices. And with most 
of these questions, Bhao Kna helped 
them, though they had accustomed 
themselves to pushing in upon him un- 
announced, in his fine house, over the 
clean, pile rugs, and sitting on his 
spindly, lacquered furniture. 

“What do you wish to know, my 
children?” he would ask of men twice 


his age, and of old women too. He gazed 


at them patiently, politely forbearing to 
hold his sensitive nose, and listened, 
while sighing at the moments lost from 
the contemplation of beauty. But they 
allowed him to keep his- house and he 
’ jived as before, seeing the dawn in deli- 
cate striations of light and the varied 
interplay of colors. He heard the larks 
with a nig ype ear — visits Pe 
delegations of peasants went sigh- 
ing to his breakfast. 
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The peasants had 


HE MAN WITH STEED IN His HAN 


SHORT STORY 


goes, the clever one. He has steel in 


his head.” 


“Yes,” the customer said. “And cold 
water in his belly, too. He does not feed 
as you or I, brother. The clever one 
knows much—but not everything. He 
is not happy. Ah, well,” he finished, 
hitching up his Japanese rifle, and stuff- 
ing the roll he bought into his 
mouth, “He,. too, may- change — but it 
isn’t likely.” : 

“Possibly when he has cleaned his 
own mats many times, or when his cash 
runs out,” said the baker mildly, and 
went back to his work. 


One day, the French, who had run 
away when the Japanese came, returned 
with a large number of men, most of 
them French, some German and one or 
two Americans. The inhabitants of Tai- 
Mor, who had memories as long.as a 
blast of northern’ winter, resisted 
strongly. ' 


The Foreign Legion settled the situa- 
tion, after some hours, by circling Tai- 
Mor with light field pieces and firing 
them all at once. When the cannon 
sto roaring, a piece of the Republic 
had been decisively detached, and the 
peasants saw that the men in the Legion 
were indeed all the same, though they 
spoke different languages. The peas- 
ants felt, in point of fact, that the Legion 


was the same as the Japanese. 

Bhao Kna had no tend wes illu- 
sions. He could tell the difference be- 
tween a Frenchman and a German, 
though he had never seen an American. 
And the only Japanese he had known he 
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heard of his education and came to him for advice. 


By JOHN MATHEWSON 


had vaguely liked. At the same time, 
his house had been damaged in the first 
salvo, when a@ five-pounder dropped a 
shell that demolished two or three 
rooms. 

He was somewhat impressed when 
the new masters of Tai-Mor singled him 
out and talked to him. They pointed 
out to Bhao Kna, over tea, that as the 
only wealthy and intelligent man left 
in the region, it was up to him to make 
the situation clear to the peasants. They 
even told Bhao Kna that he should be- 
come a leader of his people. The 
French commander nudged him slyly 
and said: “We understand these things, 
my friend, do we not?” Then he 

aused and added, “We will repair your 
seme of course!” 

The allusion was lost upon Bhao 
Kna, who was really a guileless sort, 
being the kind of leisured gentleman he 
was. He had read of evil, but had sel- 
dom seen it, and he liked his house 
being repaired and the idea of continu- 
ing to enjoy the song of birds and the 
pn 5 of flowers. He did what the 
French commander told him to, only 
the peasants laughed bitterly and the 
baker shook his head and said there 
was nothing at all in Bhao Kna's head 
now except... and he used the native 
word for dung. 

Bhao Kna soon learned there was a 
difference in his life—a difference that 
was umnpleasantly different from the 
other life when at least the peasants 
had occasionally smiled at him. Now 
they smirked and os marching 
past his house on their way in chains 


Bhao Kna had read the books as a student in the 
capital city before the Republic. Now, back 
home, the Japanese were gone. The people held 
the city until the French came. The story of one. 
mans awakening in a tiny republic in the Far 


Fast. ... 


‘bloat like wine-skins. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: This is 
John Mathewson’s fourth short story 
published by The Worker. A young 
N. Y. City writer, Mathewson’s previ- 
ous stories were Big Teeth, Big Mouth; 
The Gods of Africa, and The Spy. 


to build the new military road for the 
Legion. 

Soon, Tai-Mor was full of noise and 
the clash of burning metals on earth 
and concrete, and hunger and pain. 
And soon Bhao Kna could not enjoy the 
dawn, or the song of larks, or anything 
else. He had thought that beauty was 
the only thing worth having, and he 
had thought that beauty could be under- 
stood only by such as he, and he had 
believed that never could such stupid 
= as the peasantry understand 

eauty. He began to think: But why 
does a man moan in his chains if he is 
not remembering some lost beauty? 
And why does the eyes of men under 
guns flare behind their leaden lids if 

ey can remember only the mud in 
which they were born? 
BHzAe KNA began to suffer, in his 
own fashion. His morning reveries 
were often interrupted by the screams 
of peasants beaten to make them work 
harder dragging sacks of rock for the 
concrete road. The black silhouettes 
of toil-bent hundreds obscured the 
beauty of the sunset as Bhao Kna 
watched from the west window of his 
house. He was used to a full belly 
himself and had seldom seen a pinched 
face, even among the poor. But now 
he saw them. He saw women become 
like parched sticks. He saw children 
Blood streaked 
the path before his door. 

But still Bhao Kna held his peace, 
despite the war about him. Jostling a 
peasant one morning, he was horrified 
to catch a sudden glimpse of a big, 
blue-steel revolver caught by a rope 
around the man’s hips and under hig 
ra 

For you,” the peasant whispered, 
(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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24-While 
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83-To delay 

~ 85-Land measure 

88-Before 

89-Sodium ehloride 

92-Attempt 

93-Eton 

95-Language ef 
Wales 

97-Is wrong 

99-Man’s nickname 

100-Unctuous 

101-Symbol for tel- 
lurium 

103-To enlist 

104-That man 

105-Thus 

106-To ejeco? 

107-Soaks 

111-Note of scale 

112-Moslem title 
(var.) 


113-To sketch 
116-Pertaining te 
the nose 
118-Old Testament 
(abbr.) 
121-Through 
122-Grass-covered 
plots 
124-To entangle 
125-Banished 
127-Southern 
Europeans 
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129-Born 
122-Chinese measure 
134-Preposition 
136-Yugoslavian 
137-Secreted 
138-Archaic: old 
times 
139-Snakelike fish 
140-Company (ab.) {} 
142-Symbol for se- 
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143-Female ruff 
145-Period 
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13-Animal without 
front teeth 

14-Recreation 

™%-Guinea pig 

16-Anglo-Saxon 
money 

17-All right 

18-Tolled 

19-Liquid 

23-Lasso 

27-Exclamation ef 
surprise 

31-Soft food 

33-Light blow 

36-Craggy hill 

37-Poetic: nightfall 

39-Large wooden 
hammers 
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‘Quick, Poppa, The Gas Man’s Here’ 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


TT HE GENERAL CRISIS of capi- 

talism hit our happy home a 
lightning blow recently. The gas 
company shut off the gas. Believe 
me, in all our years of raising four 
girls, this particular calamity never 
struck us. 

We have been without oil, coal or 
wood. The telephone has gone dead. 
The lights have gone out. But those 
“final notices’ from the gas company 
announcing three days more to pay, or 
else, have always remained empty 
threats. 

Always a very nice man comes with 
a wrench in one hand and a bill in the 


other, and you somehow fork out, and 
he goes off with his wrench unused. 


I was staggering up the steps of our 
house, late as usual, with the evening 
shopping, when the dog stated bark- 
ing, and. our bevy of Miss Americas 
streamed out of the house with the 
great news: | 


“Poppa,” they screamed for all the 
neighbors to hear, “they've shut off the 
gas! What’'ll we do? How will we cook 
supper? And it’s mothers birthday, 
too!” 

“And there’s no hot water! 
ice box doesn‘t work.” 


“Unpack the packages,” I com- 
manded masterfully, and strode toward 
the telephone. 


“It’s no use. We've called them al- 
ready. Theyre sending somebody to 
turn it on. But you have to pay him 


the bill.” 


It was now exactly 6:20 p. m. 


“Get everything ready for Mother's 
birthday dinner. We'll eat as soon as 
they turn on the gas.” 

In a jiffy, potatoes were in the water, 
a can of peas, a can of beans were 
opened. The birthday steak went into 
the dying ice box. 

“We'll start with a special treat] Crab 
meat!” 

There was a slight groan. When 
everything else had gone up to a dollar 
a pound, I discovered some time back 
that crab meat, which always had been 
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52-Prefix: good 
53-Seed vessel 
55-Used to be 
58-Open space in @& 
forest 
60-Health of mind 
61-Plane surface 
62-Marshes 


147-Pertaining to a 
dower 

149-Sly looks 

151-Haile Selassie’s 
title 


154-Dresses 


smartly 


157-Beverage 
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a dollar a pound, was still a dollar 
a pound. ° 


However, the younger generation, 
which had never known crab meat when 
it was a rare delicacy, insisted on con- 
sidering it a slightly fishy and unplea- 
sant substitute for red meat. 

Anyhow, we started with the cold 
treat. And lettuce. And bread. And 
the next day's school sliced lunch meat. 

It was now 7:30. No gas. I dialed 
the gas company. 

Everybody made helpful suggestions: 
“Tell them to take out the gas. We'll 
get an electric stove! Tell them we'll 
use oil!” 

“What's the use? It’s all the same 
company.” 

I finally got the night manager, I 
explained that through some bookkeep- 


ing error, a slight gas bill of $14.29 had 
been overlooked. Their representative 
had seen fit to use the wrench outside 
on the gas main in the street, without 
presenting the usual bill. Could we 
get somewheres fast? | 

“We got your first call at 5:56,” came 
the answer. 

“Unfortunately, it came too late for 
our day crew. Our night emergency 
detail has the order, and will be around 
as soon as possible. 


We served the birthday cake. 

It was now 8 P, M. 
~*Father, it’s Mother's birthday. You 
have to take 1 out. Leave the money 
for the gas.” 


So, with the cold. chill of crab meat 
to sustain us, v-e took in a movie. 


It’s now 10:30 P. M. We come home. 


— 


The can of peas, the can of beans, are 
still opened and uncooked. The pota- 
toes are turning slightly brown in their 
unheated water. Still, no gas. 


“Father, what'll we do? How will we 
make breakfast? How can we take a 
bath? The milk will go sour in the ice 


box.” 


This time I took the bull by the 
horns. I dialed the company. 


“Yes sir, well have someone over 
right away.” 

I went upstairs to go to bed. “But 
father, you told a lie. What's the idea?” 


“That gas company has dozens of 
calls and only a few men working at 
night. Naturally, they go first where 
gas is escaping, and people might be 
hurt. Nobody can get hurt when there’s 
no gas. So were,at the bottom of the 


_ 


“When the man comes, just tell him 
there was an error. He was to tum 
ON the gas, not turn it off.” 

I went to sleep. In a few minutes, 
I was roused by happy shouts. “The 
gas is on! The gas is on!” 

I turned over happily and resumed 
.. peaceful slumbers, 

t is now 6 A. M. I get up to start 
the day. I flip the gas jets > aa the 
coffee. No gas! 

I rush to the telephone. Shall I call 
J. P. Morgan direct? “What’s the mean- 
ing of this, sir! Get yourself out of bed 
and get to work, you lazy S$-O-B]”__ 
~ = — night manager answers 

ely: Yes sir, your gas was pai 
turned on at 11:08 P M. a 


“But we had a call that the house | 


was full of gas odors. When our man 
arrived at 12.28, nobody answered the 
bell. He didn’t know whether every- 
body had been’ overcome, or whether 
you were spending the night elsewhere. 

He had no choice but to tum of 


- the gas from the main in the street. If 


is someone in the house now, we'll 


3 .” I said 
weakly. “Just turn gas. And 
tell Mr. Morgan that the. working class 
loses every battle but the last{” 


THE WORKER, 
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A Marxist Discusses 


The Origin of Lite 


He’ DID life originate? Up 
till the 17th century it was 
commonly believed that various 
forms of animal life sprang from 


putrid matter: frogs and toads and 
other animals from the mud of streams 
and ponds, insects from the dew, cer- 
tain birds from the trees, and others 
frdm decaying wood in the sea. Said 
the scientists of that time: “To .ques- 
tion this is to question reason, sense and 
experience. This notion of the origin 
of life is termed the theory of spon- 
taneous generation. 


In 1669 the Italian scientist, Fran- 
cisco Redi, showed conclusively that in- 
sects arise from eggs and not spontane- 
ously from decaying flesh, as had been 
commonly supposed. *>A century later 
Spallanzani repeated these experiments, 
and proved that not even minute forms 
of life would develop in solutions which 
had been boiled vigorously and then 
protected from the air. In 1855 the 
French scientist Pasteur disproved every 
known case of supposed spontaneous 
generation by showing that the presence 
of bacteria could always be traced to 
the entrance of germs from the outside, 
or to the growth of those already present. 


Thus slowly over the course of three 
centuries the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration was discarded. In its place came 
the idea that all life can come only 
from previous life. Scientists accepted 
such a notion only because it had been 
impossible to demonstrate the possibility 
of oritinating living matter fror. mat- 
ter that was not living. In short they 
had been unable to create living matter 
in their laboratories. 


“Omne vivum ex vivo” (all life comes 
from life), has become the science of 
biology todav for most scientists. From 
this philosophical speculation flows the 
idea that all living things are merely 
repetitions of what had lived before, 
that the life of the smallest organism 
is just as old as man. It is also part 
of the philosophical justification for the 
classical geneticists’ view of heredity, 
which for them is ceaseless and un- 
changing. 


Contact with 
Religious Views 


But this modern concept that life 
comes only from previous life has at 
best the hesitant backing of many 
present-day scientists. They know that 
the world was not always suitable for 
life. They know that life came to the 
earth only with the coming of water, 
favorable temperature and other con- 
ditions required for the existence of liv- 
ing matter. 


Many of them are inclined to believe 
that there was at least some sort of 
original spontaneous generation which 
bridged the” gap between the inorganic 
(non-living) and the organic (living) 
worlds. Some scientists accept the idea 
that living matter was brought to the 
earth from other planets. 


But all these notions tend to conflict 
with religious views of a creator who 
is supposedly responsible for all life. 
These scientists wrestle with the prob- 
lem constantly but can never seem to 
emerge with an answer to their dilemma. 
As a result they conclude that “the 


problem of the origin of life is still un- 
solved.” 


Both the idea of spontaneous genera- 
tion and the idea that life comes only 
from life have been thoroughly rejected 
by Soviet scientists. The leading figure 
in the U.S.S.R. who has presented an- 
other view is Professor A. I. Oparin, 
who will be visiting this country soon 
as a delegate to the forthcoming Cul- 
tural and Scientifie Conference for 
World Peace. 

Oparin’s book, “The Origin of Life,” 
was published in this country in 1938. 
Kt effectively demolished all previous 
motions about how life came into be- 
ing on the earth. He showed that this 
— was answered differently at 

erent stages of civilization, but that 
such answers always reflected the sharp 
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Professor Oparin, a delegate to the peace confer- 


ence of artists, scientists and professionals in 


New York next weekend, has dispelled most of 
the ‘mystery’ about the origin of life. His ideas 
on this $64 scientific question provide a basis 


for further inquiry into the nature of life. 


+ 


By PETER STONE 


ALEXANDER OPARIN, acting sec- 
retary of the biological section ot the 
Academy of Scierces of the USSR 


philosophical struggle between the so- 
cial classes. 

Aristotelean theory believed firmly in 
spontaneous generation, and the Roman 
Gatholic Church based its scientific be- 
liefs on the dogma handed down by 
that Greek philosopher. © St. Augustine 
said that spontaneous generation showed 
the will of God, and, of course, this 
became the accepted dogma of the 
church. Later experiments disproved 
such notions and then the theory that 
life comes only from life became ac- 
cepted church theology. They then had 
the temerity to attribute only to mate- 
rialists the notion that there was such 
a hing as spontaneous generation. 


Engels’ Statement 


Recalled 


Oparin is a Marxist, and therefore a 
materialist. He accepts the Darwinian 
view of evolution and shows that life 
could neither have existed eternally nor 
that it could have arisen spontaneously. 
For the evolutionist must understand 
that matter itself had to evolve; that 
its origin is but one step in the course 
of historical development. 


The Soviet biochemist shows that life 
did not arise like a spark igniting a 
flame, but that a long period elapsed 
before anything remotely resembling life 
made its appearance on the face of the 
earth. Oparin says that the fact that 
we cannot duplicate the creation of life 
in laboratory experiments is meaning- 
less. It was still entirely possible for 
organisms to originate from non-living 
matter at some remote period in the 
existence of this planet, because the 
conditions existing then were entirely 
different from those prevailing at the 
present time. 


He underlines with obvious relish the 
statement made by Frederick Engels that 
“it would be foolish to try and force 
nature to accomplish in 24 hours, with 
the aid of a bit of stinky water, that 
which took her many thousands of years 
to do.” 


Until the appearance of Oparin’s 
views, scientists could not explain how 
organisms which finally developed \on 
the earth were able to overcome the ex- 
treme climatic conditions which they 
acknowledge existed at the first appear- 
ance of life. 


Oparin’s 
Theory 


Oparin develops his thesis from the 
accepted scientific facts about the evo- 
lution of carbon and carbon compounds, 
Plenty of lifeless matter, similar to that 
which form present day living things, 
must have been present at the surface 
of the earth prior to the appearance of 
life. This matter always contains ear- 
bon, the life-producing substance, and 
Oparin shows the changes and_ combi- 
nations of this substance is responsible 
for the origin of life. 


In brief he proposes the theory that 
(Continued from Magazine Page 6) 
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You too, Can Have 
Better Teeth 


Most Americans can’t afford a_ semi-annual 
checkup by a dentist. Soon or late that visit is 
essential, the sooner and the more frequent the 
better. But there are other things that will help 
save your pearly choppers, lessen the dentist’s 
work and protect your pocketbook. Some do’s 


and don’ts. 


By RICK RICKMOND 


(CAPITALISM produces rot and decay 
in many ways. 

Take teeth. 

The average American mouth is fair 
game for profiteering. It is also a po- 
tential lair of cavities and dreaded pyor- 
rhea and a source for a host of body dis- 
orders. There is a connection. 

That average American mouth is 
swabbed oblivously with a limp tooth 
brush too old for any good, soaked in 
some high priced dentifrice sold by a 
radio comedian with false teeth. It may 
look bright and shiny when the lips are 
parted in a “smile of health”—but it's 
more likely superficial beauty. 

You can brush your teeth with irium, 
activated charcoal, magic foam, atomic 
rubbish or peppermint delight and still 
come up with pyorrhea and lose that 
pearly chopper oe before its time is 
up. 

At the root of the problem of bad 
dental health which plagues the mass 
of the people is a very simple fact: 

The average American doesn’t have 
a dime to spend for the service of a 
trained dentist before it is too late, let 
alone for a necessary, regular six months’ 
checkup. 

Yet, if all the money that goes down 
the drain, literally, in the purchase of 
relatively useless toothpastes, powders 
and rinses, went to pay the nation’s den- 
tist bill, it would result in a substantia] 
health improvement. 


Massaging Gums 
Means Be Rough 


You can brush your teeth with a wire 
brush (don’t!) and still not get them 
clean, It takes a dentist's skilled scraper 
to remove the scale-like tartar that forms 


hull, it will eventually cause pyorrhea, 
and there goes your teeth. 

Teeth are pretty important things. 
You might sey they are indispensable, 
despite the high price of meat. Steaks 
7 t reappear on the menu some day. 


ere are some tips on teeth The - 


Worker readers are not likely to see in 
the commercial press (toothpaste adver- 
tising accounts are no small item): 

Brush your gums! 

Yes, your gums. Almost no one does 
it, but nothing is more important to 
maintaining healthy supporting tissue for 
the teeth. 

Use a dry, stiff brush. You might 
have to work up to it for awhile if your 
gums are tender. The first week is the 
toughest. You can all but forget about 
the teeth. Just concentrate on the gums. 

Brushing the gums is called massag- 
ing, but “massaging” suggests some kind 
of gentle rubbing. A nice, healthy, firm, 
oink gum didn't get that way from 
gentle rubbing. Be rough—and thor- 
ough—inside and outside, top and bot- 
tom, front and back. 

Too many people give up after the 
first try. Their gums are soft and 
mushy and may become lacerated and 
sore with the first application. Be tough. 
Stick with it. It will pay health divi- 
dends. 

Chew on Both Sides 
Of the Mouth , 

Instead of putting your dough into 
expensive dentifrices, buy a new brush 
once a month. A soft one doesn't do 
oa ee of foods and chew 

t ty of course 
And don’t be one-sided 


Don't use den 
harm than 
salt and . It might 
gums, which is desirable, but not 
necessarily impart healthy gum tone. 
“Beating the gums” has nothing to 
do with dental care. 
Yes, diet is important. But aside from 
suggesting a normal, balanced diet, there 
is little advice on this score except to 


insist on food that has to be masticated 


vigorously. 

Much of the trouble starts with so- 
called “milk teeth.” The wage earners 
family reasons, “Well, the. baby teeth 
are just going to drop out anyway. 
What's the sense in putting money into 
them?” | 

Baby teeth are important. They 
should get treatment. 

Some statistics are of interest. Every 
year nearly 22 million decayed teeth de- 
velop in the mouths of the United States’ 
million young people between the ages 
of six and 18. 


Treating Decay 
In Children’s Teeth 


Only five of those 22 million diseased 
teeth are filled. The rest are left to 
rot and wreak havoc, more or less, with 
other body functions. This problem, 
like many others, was brought home 
forcefully during the war, when a third 
of the nation’s dentists worked around 
the clock putting in 31 million fillings 
and replacing 6 million teeth to meet 
drastically lowered Army dental stand- 
ards. 


If every person who required dental 
care could afford it, there would be far 
too few dentists to do the work. 

The discovery of sodium flueride 
treatments for children may be a part of 


ILLUSTRATIONS by HOOK -. 


the answer. Experiments have showa 

to date that these treatments cut down 

decay some 40° percent in children. 
Best results have obtained at the ages 

of 3, 7, 19 and 18. The child's tee 

are carefully cleaned and the chemi 

is painted on twice a week for two 


‘weeks. 


On a mass scale the cost is prohibitive 
for private treatments. And there aren't 
enough dentists to do the job up right, 
anyway. 

If the experiments now under way 
prove successful, as they- seem to be, 
a public program of training technicians 
in the method should be forwarded and 
treatment given through the school sys- 
tem at public cost. : 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
many dentists who would give our eye 
teeth to see such steps taken. 
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A Marxist Discusses 
The Origin of Life 


(Continued from Magazine Page 5) 


the earth was once a gaseous mass which 
had become separated from the sun. 
Carbon and other gaseous materials of 
the solar atmosphere pass into this mass 
and ultimately form the earth. Carbon 
is distinguished from other chemical 
elements in the exceptional ability to 
form atomic associations. Together with 
such metals as iron, it forms the center 
or nucleus of the earth. 


Organic compounds, with carbon as 
a main constituent, originated on the 
cooling planet long before there were 
any organisms. In support of this the- 
ory, Oparin points to the known exist- 
ence on other planets of such com- 
pounds as methane (a carbon and hy- 
drogen substance) as Well as cyanogen 
(a carbon and nitrogen substance). 


As the earth cooled, superheated 
steam and carbon united to produce a 
variety of compounds, such as methane, 
and organic acids. These in turn re- 
acted with ammonia (a nitrogen sub- 
stance), which was also present in the 
earth's atmosphere, to form amino acids, 
the basic components of proteins. The 
latter are the building blocks for living 
cells. Proteins in contact with the 

lanet's watery atmosphere formed col- 
oidal bodies, or liquid, jelly-like masses 
of the new carbon-nitrogen compounds. 
These colloids began to Seales separate 
characteristics in accordance with the 
chemical compounds that had been ab- 


sorbed into the jellied mass. 


Oparin says that such colloids inter- 
act and tend to concentrate the organic 
(carbon) matter at” certain points. It 
was such colloidal droplets or “coazer- 
vates,” as he terms them, that graduall 
evolved into living organisms. Each 
coazervate had not only an individual 
structure of its own, but was also capa- 
ble of absorving more matter, and there- 
fore it grew, finally multiplying by eell 


division. 


~ Hife.” 


voured by the millions of micro-organ- 
isms that abound through the planet, and 
it would be impossible to detect such 
a process. 


Those scientists who suggest that life 
came from another planet also fail to 
understand that they are in effect again 
proclaiming the idea of continuous life 
rather than the evolutionary concept of 
development. Their theories of “cos- 
mozoa liken the germs of life to plant 
spores which are fhoetine in interstellar 
space and are accidentally carried to 
the — The German physicist 
Helmholtz expanded this theory and 
said that meteorites brought life to earth 
from outer space. 

Oparin notes that all painstaking ex- 
amination of such metorites have failed 
to reveal any signs of organisms or 
their remnants, or even traces of sedt 
mentary or biochemical formations. He 
says that it is also a fact that the trans- 
portation of such “life germs” would 
require millions of years, and that such 
prolonged periods, plus the lethal ao- 
tion of ultra-violet rays in space, would 
sterilize all micro-organisms and spores, 
Such “life,” if it did exist, would also 
be radically altered under the influence 
of the radiant energy of the sun. Oparin 
sums up against cosmozoa and says: 
“All factors point to the need to search 
for the source of life within the bounda- 
ries of our own planet.” 

Oparin’s work on the origin of li 
has dissolved most of the “myste 
which surrounded the question. 


Europe.”. R, 
Beutner, Professor of Pharmacology at 
Hahnemann Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, “agrees with Oparin in all 
essential ideas concerning the origin 


wrote 
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errymandered Votes Are N o Votes 


It’s an old wademocratic American custom— 
chopping wp blocs of voters to deprive workers 
and ‘Negroes of their just representation, hence, 
to nullify their votes. And as in this Winston- 
Salem case the citizens learn that the monopolies 
and their political henchmen have many a trick 
to cheat them of their rights. | 


By DAVE BENNETT 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


 jategee by an outrageous city- 
ward gerrymandering proposal, 
Negro and progressive white resi- 
dents of this ates town, who in 
1947 elected the South’s first Negro 


city alderman since Reconstruction, are 
rallying again toward effective unity 
after a disastrous period of division and 
Social-Democratic illusions deliberately 
fostered by the tobacco and- textile in- 
terests which control the Democratic 
party machine. 

The discriminatory plan to revise city 
ward boundaries and the system of elect- 
ing aldermen was announced in a sur- 
prise move by the city Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee on Dec. 28, just one 
week before it was railroaded throu 
by the Board of Aldermen on Jan. 4, de- 
spite mass protests, and sent to tlie State 
Legislature for passage. 

The bill was immediately introduced 
by State Senator Rex Gass, of Winston- 
Salem, but due to the renewed develop- 
ment of progressive pressure involving 
FTA Local 22, other labor groups, the 
Progressive Party, Negro business and 
church groups, and white groups cen- 
tered around labor-supported Alderman 
Fred C. Denny, an agreement to hold 
public hearings on the bill in the state 
capital at Raleigh was obtained. The 
time gained has been used in an-attempt 
to rally the maximum unified opposition. 

Winston-Salem has operated under a 
four-ward system, with two aldermen 
elected from each ward. The Demo- 
cratic Party's proposal would divide the 
city into eight wards, with one alderman 
from each, and at the same time re-draw 
the ward lines so that the bulk of the 
Negro population would be concentrated 
into one all-Negro ward, the “South 
Third” ward, and a huge segment of the 
white working class and small business 
population would be a in a giant 

South Salem” ward—the area 
which Alderman Denny comes. 


Driving Wedge 
Between Negroes, Whites 


The obvious intention is to “freeze” 

litical development, and limit the 

gro people, who mgke up nearly one- 
half the population, to one alderman— 
and also limit the working class and pro- 
gressive white population to a minimum 
influence in the Board of Aldermen. 
Further, the segregation aspects of the 
plan are designed to hamper Negro- 
white collaboration on common political 
issues, and magnify the race issue arti- 
ficially in future elections. 

A particularly flagrant insult to the 
Negro people was the drawing of boun- 
daries for.the “South Third” Ward. In kt, 
the major Negro communities, on oppo- 
site sides of town, are joined by a nar- 
row corridor, or neck, so contrived as 


one alderman. The “South Salem” sup- 
porters of Alderman Denny later esti- 
mated that their ward would cover 
about 30,000 people. The two wards 


_and two aldermen would thus cover 


some 75,000 people, or about three- 
fourths of the population. 

The other six aldermen, representing 
a minority of the population, would be 
from areas where ward lines are so gerry- 
mandered as to insure maximum dom- 
inance for the reactionary vote—the 
upper class residential sections, and the 
areas which the powerful R. J. Reynolds 
Tébacco Co. has for years sought to con- 
trol through its tightly-organized fore- 
man system, influencing the lives and 
families of thousands of workers, directly 
and indirectly, through job-fear, family 
connections and money. 


“Compromise” to 
Split Negroes 


The all-Negro ward was apparently 
intended as a device to promote the 
split that had been developing between 
progressive Negro workers and other 
sections of the Negro goog’ by 
guaranteeing the election of one Negro 
alderman. This was to be pictured as a 
“concession,” and the Negro Piedmont 
Democratic Club, which had developed 
around the Rev. Kenneth Williams, 
Negro alderman elected in 1947, was ap- 
parently expected to “sell” the idea to 
the Negro community on that basis. 

Political events have been moving in 
that direction under social-democratic 
influence from such organizations as the 
Community Relations Project of the 
Urban League, which was formed fol- 
lowing the election triumph for Rev. 
Williams, sparked by the political activ- 
ity built up by FTA Local 22. This 

oject” is headed.by James GC. Hanes, 
a kingpin in the Hanes Textile interests 
which collaborate with the tobacco trust 
in exploiting the people and resources 
of this section. 

Under cover of extensive newspaper 
—~ about improving race relations, 
ousing conditions, etc., this “Project 
has worked to alienate middle-class 
Negro ry from the labor leadership 
of Local 222, and split the workers them- 
selves, with the aid of vicious red-baiting 
against the union and the Progressive 

Party. 

However, they overreached themselves 
in the word-splitting plan. Certain ele- 
ments in the Negro community are 
known to have been ready to accept the 
gerrymandering, segregating proposal in 
Foun 7 provided the “corridor in the 


Third Ward were eliminated, thus 
g it into two wards and guaran- 
teeing two Negro aldermen. 

But too many of the Negro people 
understood too clearly that such a “com- 
a would still freeze their political 

oe and guarantee the future dom- 
nance of the reactionary Democratie 
e. Representatives of Local 22 
} y exposed the implications of 
@ compromise” at the Jan. 4 meet- 

Board of Aldermen, when 

room was packed 

groups and ¢co- 
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Negroes voting in the primaries. Plan here is to give them less representation. 


wards correspond to the 15 general elec- 
tion precincts in the city, thus eliminat- 
ing confusion which has existed because 
of conflicting set-ups for city elections 
and general elections, and also making 
for more democratic 4 per maneay by 
increasing the number of aldermen from 
eight to 15. 

This reasonable plan — to 
dsnocntiiicanalll ple all over 
the city, and provided the spark for 
organizing united action after the Board 
of Aldermen railroaded through the 
Democratic Party plan over the oppo- 
sition of Aldermen Williams and Denny 
with gratuitous insults thrown in for 
Rev. Williams by the administration 
hatchetman, Alderman Shaffner. 


New Perspective 
For Struggle 


Nettled by the failure of the ——_ 
Democratic club to “sell” the plan to the 
Negro citizens and. prevent the mass 
protest which was made at the session, 
Alderman Shaffner personally rebuked 
Alderman Williams for “participating 
in the protest, saying the Negro Alder- 
man was ungrateful for the favors and 
courtesy he had been shown, and de- 
olaring that “we're glad to let the n——rs 
have a representative on the Board. 

As a matter of fact, the Negro Demo- 
cratic Club, which was founded prin- 
cipally to block the movement of the 
egro people into the Progressive Party, 
had not even been taken into consulta- 
tion on the plan of the City Democratic 
Executive Committee, and knew nothing 
about it until it was spread in the news- 
papers a week before action, complete 
with maps and full planning. The Dem- 
ocratic machine rules obviously counted 
on forcing the Negro Democrats into line, 
since by isolating themselves from the 

litical forces of the workers in Local 

2 and the Progressive Party, had 
tied their political fortunes to the favors 
of the machine. 


Rit hk. 


power and contempt for its tools among 
the Negro people was too much to be 
swallowed meekly. Rev. Williams met 
the personal attack on him with dignity 
and integrity, and the anger of many 
who had been duped into Llinwins the 
Democratic machine lead could hardly 
be swallowed. 


The Negro Democratic Club, as nate 
urally followed from its helpless posi- 
tion of dependence, took no action to 
rally opposition to the ward - splitting 
plan at a meeting held the following 
week. But at a non-partisan community 
meeting held in the Court House the 
night of Jan. 25 under the leadership of 


~ Local 22 and other labor groups, egro 


ministers, representatives of business or- 
ganizations, social and fraternal groups 
and the Progressive Party joined in sup- 
porting the 15-ward, 15-alderman plan, 
and set up a sub-committee to promote 
unified opposition and to confer with 
the interests supporting Alderman Denny 
in the South Salem ward. 


The committee succeeded in carrying 
out -a telegram campaign to Senator 
Gass and the Senate Committee oa 
Counties, Cities and Towns, which re 
sulted in blocking railroad action in the 
legislature, and obtained the agreement 
to hold public hearings in Raleigh. 


The unity movement includes the last- 
minute effort to organize delegations te 
attend the committee hearings in Raleigh 
and to reach political agreement with 
the South Salem people on the principle 
of democratic representation, which is 
identical for both groups. However, it 
is a much-belated stirring against many 
months of deadening social-democrat 
influence, and the effort to block | 
legislation in the general assembly which 
has been specifically requested by the 
local government is a political task of 
the utmost difficulty. 


Regardless of success or failure im 
blocking the gerrymandering bill, the 
rogressive forces of Winston-Salem 
a new a for struggle. Ef. 
forts to expose the reactionary 
of social-democracy, and its total effect 
of betrayal, have had the first begin- 
nings of success, and the opportunity is 
here to continue the fight at a higher 


political level. 
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Movies: 


New Trend for 
John Ford in 


‘3 Godfathers’ 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


THREE GODFATHERS, the 
beautifully - photographed new 
western movie, is John Ford's 
latest film. We do not know how 
significant this movie is for Ford; 
that is, how much of a choice he 
had in the story and its interpreta- 
tion. But since the days of Stage- 
coach, The Grapes of Wrath, The 
Long Voyage Home, one has 
taken for granted that, unlike the 
run of Hollywood directors auto- 
matically assigned to movies not 
of their choice, he is more respon- 
sible for his work than most artists 
in Hollywood. 

If so, it seems to us that he is 
in a rut or has reached a dead 
end. The maker of the above films 
has, since the war, produced The 
Fugitive, Fort Apache, and, now, 
Three Godfathers. The Fugitive 
was a reactionary film taken from 
a novel by Graham Greene, the 
Catholic writer, about a priest who 
is fleeing a revolutionary regime 
in Mexico which is persecuting the 
church. Done with considerable 
artistry, it came as a surprise to 
many. Ford had done an about- 
face on the progressive social con- 
sciousness that had distinguished 
much of his work. It was not 
successful. 


Neither was Fort Apache, 
though it was in what is consid- 
ered his medium, the western. It 
created an interesting character in 
a fascist-minded colonel who leads 
his regiment to destruction in a 
senseless attack on an Apache 
tribe. But most of it was con- 
cerned with a _ superficial and 
hackneyed love story and with 
shallow accounts of army tradition. 
In it, however, were two or three 


panoramically exciting scenes 
which showed Ford’s hand. 


NOW WITH Three Godfathers 
he has made a movie that is ap- 
pealing despite Ford. The story of 
three thieves who rob a bank and 
in their escape across the desert 
adopt a newborn baby has been 
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Avenue Playhouse about the resistance to Nazi cgcupation in a small Italian town. 


Hollywood: 


What to Expect from 5 Films 
On the Negro Now Being Made 


Around the Dial: 


By DAVID PLATT 


PvE red-baiting films and five 
films purporting to deal fa- 
vorably with the Negro question 
are in production on the coast and 
in the east. 

The red-baiting films are: I 
Married A Communist (RKO), The 
Conspirator (MGM) The Red 
Danube (MGM), Guilty of Trea- 
son (Robert Golden) and Fathom’s 
Deep (Republic). 

The films -on the Negro. are: 
Lost Boundaries (Louis de Roche- 
mont), Pinky (20th Century Fox), 
Home of the Brave (Screen Plays 
Inc.), No Way Out (20th Cen- 
tury), Intruder in the Dust (MGM). 

Although very little information 
has come through on any of the 


pro-Negro films I would like to . 


stick my neck out and predict that 
none of them—in this period of spy 


be necesary to employ Negro ex- 
tras for crowd scenes. Every 
tenth person in America is a Ne- 
gro. Every crowd scene in a film 
would have to maintain that pro- 
rtion. It would be necessary— 
fore honest films on this ques- 
tion could come out of Holly- 
wood—to employ Negro clerks, 
carpenters, electricians, set de- 
signers, and to eliminate Jimcrow 
in the studio dining rooms and at 
public functions in the movie 
colony. These are some of the 
many preliminary steps that would 
have to be ales before there 
could be any thought of serious 
Hollywood films on the Negro. 


Nothing remotely resembling 
any of these things is taking place 
as you know. No Negroes are 
involved in the mechanics of 
movie-making. In fact not a single 
Negro has even been invited to 


ay 


given religious motivations that scares, loyalty investigations and which has been turning out one work on the script or assist in the 
appear to be Ford’s interests now- imperialist war moves—will tackle anti-Negro film after another for direction or supervision of any of 
a 


ays. To the appealing situation 
of the cowboys whove hel 
deliver the ‘baby and who find 
themselves responsible to it when 
its mother dies, the mystic revela- 
tion that this is the Christ child 
and they the three wise men is 
wholely gratuitous. 


The scenes in which the feeling 
of the men for the helpless infant 
is allowed to come through with- 
out religious significance reveal 
how much truer the existence of 
the baby itself is as motivation for 


their changed outlook. For the baiting film Bolshevism on Trial have to be taken before there 


story is essentially one of the 
wer of So-ontiiieiiasd warmly 
in the newborn baby—to redeem 
three hardened men. The beauti- 
fully-photographed desert scenes, 
the musical score with its varia- 
tions of “The Cowboy's Lament,” 
all the evidences of artistic sensi- 
tivity contrast unhappily with the 
‘callow religiosity that Ford has 
imposed and pointed up in the 
ilgrimage section of the movie. 
teat those with respect for Chris- 
tion myths will find it ludicrous 
d embarrassing. And the para- 
le stops the exposition of char- 
acter which would give the story 
its interest. 


. ° e e 
WHAT SEEMS TO US to have 
happened with Ford is that he is 


ba lack of independence and small ical beauty and to focus it on 

ne Konger interested in people. or ibility of personal signature splendid Son to his heart’s con- 

or artists there—as it is with a tent. These qualities are the con- 

writer or a poet: But that is the scious virtues of Three Godfathers. 

have The warm appeal of the cowboys 

realis- and the baby eppears almost in- the fact that Negroes are treated 
Oo 


has trust in them. Always elegiac, 04 


Ford gave his movies a sad air. 


In The Grapes of Wrath he used course Ford 

Red River Valley” constantly as traveled. Gone now is the 
background music, a song which, tically detailed quality of his early advertent. 
was more evoc- movies, the close look they gave ested in the reli 
ative of nostalgia and resignation one at characters. His very choice. than in the life at 
of the protest inherent in the of westerns is indicative: they him~from 
possible a simple social ture with 
from which the title of reality—not true historically, but ones. 


though beautiful, 
than 


story. “The Battle Hymn of the make 


Republic,” 
3 Sn p. 


ani 


the question in a way that will 
materially advance the struggle for 


Negro rights. 


IN THE FIRST place a film in- 
dustry that red-baits: cannot be 
very serious about the Negro ques- 
tion. Red-baiting and Jimcrow are 
opposite sides of the same coin. 
You cannot be one without the 
other. To cite one instance — 
Thomas Dixon, author of . The 
Clansman on which the anti-Negro 
film Birth of a Nation was based, 
was also the author of the red- 


which appeared during the Palmer 
(anti-labor) Raids of 1919-20. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is another 
case in point. This studio which 
has produced or distributed most 


of the big anti-Negro films (Gone cartoon, features and shorts and 


With the Wind, Hallelujia, Cabin 
in the Sky, etc.) is also notorious 
for making most of Hollywood’s 


red-baiting films (Comrade X, 


Ninotchka, Rasputin and the Em- ploy Negro screen-writers, direct- 
ors, cameramen, editors, musicians, 


press, etc., etc.) 


SECONDLY, a film industry 


nearly half a century—an industry the five “pro-Negro” films that are 

which cannot find a place for the in production. What is more, in 

talented actress Lena Horne — at least two of these films the part 

which segregates her in roles so of the Negro heroine (or hero) is 

placed they can be scissored in being played by a white actress 

the south without hurting the rest (or actor). 

. the ae an ye The question fs asked—why are 

oesnt suddenly reform and Start “pnroN » 

making “pro-Negro™ aor = a > — _ welt: mate: at 

chauvinism isn't something that 

can be wiped clean that easy. Es- pt hs ce “7 — Lege made 

pecially in Hollywood where Jim- ¢,. 1, af ag tewg 1 
or better films on the Negro. This 


crow is so deeply rooted, many, 

oe pressure has attained massive pro- 
many preliminary steps would portions since the end of the ~ 
The producers are compelled to 
give thought to it and some of 
the best of the twelve: year old 
minds at the top have come to 
the conclusion that there may 
be a market for such films after 
all. Their motive in making them 
however is not only to make money 
but to make it without harmin 
their own political ered rae 
make no mistake about it—their 
political interests would be se- 
riously damaged by forthright 
films against Jimcrow. 


could be any question of produc- 
ing truly honest films on the Ne- 
gro. 

It would first be necessary to 
end the production of chauvinistic 


to call in the old ones still in cir- 
culation, particularly Birth of a 
Nation, and Gone With the Wind. 


It would be necessary to em- 


laboratory technicians. It would 


the story is taken, was not heard 
once though it seemed natural for 
its climax. 

The path from disillusion to re- 


ligion with modern intellectuals is ences’ frame of reference. 


not as easy to illustrate in an artist 


working in Hollywood—with the 


seems to 


and a moral abstraction less easy 


What we can expect from this 
acceptable to people conditioned 
by Hollywood western tradition— 
“humanitarian” films on the Negro 
in a setting closer to movie audi- —films that will say nice thin 
about the ‘Negro without c 

The simplicity leaves Ford free 


to direct the camera with rhythm- 


—reformist films that will take up 
individual problems and solve 
them through ‘therap; 
analysis—all desighed to conceal 
F is more inter- differently from whites in Amer- 
ious overtones ica today, and to divert the -audi- 
and. e —— ence — from the real solution 
making a motion pio- which in struggle to chan 
the stature of his early the environment. f “te 


I hope I am proved wrong. 


another 
among commentators who try to 


Drew Pearson 
And L’Affaire 
. S.0.B. 


By BOB LAUTER 


Lowest radio commentator, ac- 
cording to the Truman-rating, is 
endoubtedly Drew Pearson (WJZ, 
11 p.m. Sundays). It was Pearson, 
you will recall, whom ‘the Presi- 
dent dubbed an “s.o.b.” without 
referring to him by name. 

L’affaire s.o.b. inspired me to 
review Drew Pearson’ work 
again. He is not an easy man to 
peg. He is certainly no Sokolskv, 
or Godwin. On the other hand, 
he is no Gaeth or Gailmore. I 
suppose you call Pearson either an 
inconsistent liberal, or an incon- 
sistent conservative, although it is 
his occasional liberalism which dis- 
tinguishes him. 


IN- HIS BROADCAST of last 
February 27, Pearson brought to- 
gether his best and worst features. 
In speaking of the case of the 
Trenton Six, he said, “Congratu- 
lations to Arthur Gaeth of ABC 
for digging behind the guilty ver- 
dict by which six Trenton Negroes 
have been condemned to die. The 
witnesses swore no more than 
three took part in the brutal mur- 
der of furniture dealer William 
Horner, yet six were convicted and 
condemned. Five signed confes- 
sions but later repudiated. They 
claim to have been beaten, threat- 
ened, given doped cigarettes and 
doped water.” 

After this tribute to Gaeth, and 
this excellent defense of the Tren- 
ton Six, Pearson went on to com- 
pare it with the Mindzsenty case! 
To the powers that be, Pearson 
is a good boy for accepting the 
popular current libels against the 
Soviet Union and the nations of 
eastern Europe. But he is a bad 
boy to these same powers for his 
exposure of such cases as that of 
the Trenton Six. 

2 

TRUMAN is sore at Pears. 
ecause he has been an outstand- 
ing critic of some aspects of the 
administration’s policies. For in- 
stance, Pearson declared that Tru- 
man had over-ridden Acheson on 
the question of recognition of 
Franco, and would propose Jim 
Farley for Ambassador to Spain. 
Pearson has also been very critical, 
and very vocal, concerning many 
Truman appointees. 


eo a 2 

WHEN THE MOLOTOY.- 
VISHINSKY shift took place in 
the Soviet Union, Pearson’s spec- 
ulations were as foolish as the next 
mans. Like many other com- 
mentators, he developed the “one 
man theory” of history, and spoke 
of future Soviet foreign policy 
solely in terms of Vishinsky’s per- 
sonality. Pearson chimed in with 
theory now popular 


explain is en the basis 
of an assumed “split” in the Soviet 
Polburo. 


YET PEARSON is unquestion- 


ably much brighter than most 


commentators, and his common 


new trend therefore-to my way sense sometimes gets the better 
of thinking—is little more than of his more 


elaborate theories. In 
the same discussion of Soviet for- 


_ eign policy, for instance, he re- 


lenging the Jimcrow system—films minded -his audience that it is a 
that will please most everyone in- dynamic policy which 
cluding some enemies of the Negro seeks 


always 
an answer to moves by the 


western. powers. He. conceives 
or psycho- Soviet policy in historical rather 


than accidental terms. 

I will not carry the torch for 
Drew Pearson by any means, but 
if President Truman is ing for 
aerial s.0.b.’s I can find him: more 
consistent candidates for that 


honor. 
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THE PYRAMID CULT 


HE FOLLOWING is a fragment of conversation, 
accidentally picked up by an audio-record on the 
third sub-level of the Central North American Research 
Institute. Archeologists Robert Smith and Jacob Levy, 
whose voices you will hear, have been assigned the 
task of collating and cataloguing the sketchy records 
preserved from the fifth decade of the 20th eT. 
ye This, you will recall, was a decade 
so disturbed that no full, continuous 
F "meee history of the period had yet been 
™ ~—C Fj constructed. As Comrade Jackson, 
| _ J 1 of the Western Committee For the 
Distribution of Things, puts it, it was 
the age of the last of the sub-humans, 
the Imperialists. | 
A Set eX For that reason, knowing the curi- 
SJ sity of millions throughout the hemi- 
sphere in that strange and awful decade, which gave 
the world so much with such travail, we have decided 


to present the following dialogue: | 
Levy: I must confess, I’m confused. Take this 


business of pyramids. It keeps reoccurring. 


Smith: You're two thousand years off. 

Levy: No—the phrase has reoccurred too many 
times. You know, that was an age of terror and deep 
insecurity here in America, especially for that strange 
group of, people caught between the ruling class and 
the working class. A sort of middle strata. I dont 
exactly know now the form it took, whether they liter- 
ally returned to the building of pyramids or whether 
they merely adopted certain tenets’ of the ancient 
Egyptian religion. In any case, it was a mystical prac- 
tice where by certain motions and incantations, = 
with a process they called pyramiding, they hope 
. enter, at least for a moment, the ranks of the ruling 
class. 

Smith: The creation of money by alchemy? 

Levy: No—no,,I don't think so. This seems to 
have worked occasnally, at least according to what 
I've put together. It’s hard to say whether it was 
wholly an illusion or not, since that was a period when 
the means of ascertaining the nature of reality was 
not only crumbling among the ruling class, but was 
actually in the process of bane forbidden by law. 

Smith: That's very interesting, and I can back 
up what you say about reality. At least, I’m trying 
to piece together a strange and macabre business that 
took place somewhere around the same time. Would 
February or March of 1949 be right for you? 

Levy: That would be about it. 

Smith: Then maybe this connects with your pyra- 
mid cult. Around that same time, extraordinary prac- 
tices were introduced in the Church.. As I piece it together, one 
of the leading oligarchs of the Church introduced a Cemetery 
Cult. Each day, he led a hundred theological students to a 
graveyard, and there they went through a certain ritual practice 
with the dead, digging hundreds of graves with their own hands. 
Now, if you recall, the ancient Egyptians built their pyramids 
to house the dead— 

Levy: You cant find any logical explanation for the ritual 
practiced in the graveyard? 1 

Smith: Not really—I can only guess. The trouble is, no 
good groundwork has been done in that decade, especially in 
terms of religious research. They give us a chaotic mass of 
material and tell us to sort it out. Now, there’s very good stuff 
on early Christianity, and if you remember, I delivered two 
papers last year on the Ethics of Christ; but there’s absolutely 
no connection between these earlier practices and religion in 
the middle of the 20th century. What makes you think this 
pyramid business was a cult? 

Levy: Its basis was something out of nothing. That, I’ve 
established, from the little evidence I have. A dollar is presented 
in the pyramid cult; certain mystical practices are gone through; 
then the worshipper confidently expects two thousand dollars 


in return. There is no proof that anyone was actually rewarded, 
only one or two incoherent statements I've dug up in old let- 


ters. 

Smith: Why is that more difficult to understand than 
Stock Exchange Worship, which practically replaced Protest- 
antism in the ruling class about that time? Couldn’t this have 
been a middle class variation? 

Levy: Possibly, but that doesn’t satisfy me. No, you may 
have a clue in that cemetery cult you spoke of. If I were you, 
I'd work on it and try to locate the ancient burying grounds 
in which they operated. Then we can get after the field 
workers and have them do some excavating. 

Smith: We might just dig up one of your pyramids. 

Levy: What an achievement that w be! You remem- 
ber the awards they gave Landman and Murry when they dis- 
om “a Ticker God and formulated their theory of Stock- 
‘Worship 

Smith: Maybe so. Yet, when you come down to it, we 
work mostly in the dark. How much of those times can a 
human being understand? 
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 Sinelair Lewis’ Nevel 
‘The God-Seeker’ 


THE GOD-SEEKER, by Sinclair stress on labor history is signifi- permitted an Aaron Gadd to cam 


Lewis. Randon House. 422 pp. 
$3.50. 


By Robert Friedman 
SINCLAIR LEWIS’ new novel, 
The God-Seeker, is a diffuse, un- 
satisfying narrative of the pioneer 
Minnesota of a century ago. 
Lewis’ “God-seeker” is young Aa- 
ron Gadd, who leaves his strict 
New England home to be a mis- 
sionary to the Sioux Indians and, 
after much soul-searching, winds 


up as a successful employer. 


For much of the time, Mr. Lewis 
is busy belaboring the preachers, 
priests and paladins of countless 
Christian sects—for their foibles; 
for the way in which religious zeal 
turns into professional rivalry and 
shop talk; the disparity between 
the word of God and the deed of 
his noisy exponents. 


Interspersed with theological 
trivia is Lewis’ examination of the 
processes which turned an inci- 
pient missionary into a successful 


_ businessman of the era when cap- 


italism was young, vigorous, not 
greatly troubled by the cancer of 
decay which even then was firm 
within it. 

® © * 

THAT IT WAS Lewis’ prime 
intention thus to examine the 
American past is indicated in an 
afterword wherein he _ suggests 
that more American writers con- 
cern themselves with such literary 
“archeology” as digging up the 
story of the “first labor union in 
the Bronx.” 

In a day when psychoanalytical 
claptrap and renegades’ memoirs 
constitute a large part of our fic- 
tional fare, Lewis concern with 
the roots of contemporary Amer- 
ica. is to be applauded and his 


cant, 


Unfortunately this alone does 
not make for a novel nor a round- 
ed understanding. 


In a foreword to the God- 
Seeker, Lewis talks of a genera- 
tion — our own — “which is play- 
fully diverting itself with tiie new- 
est importations in Marxian guilt 
and neo-orthodox-Freudiaa-Cal- 
vinist sense of sin.” Presumably, in 
the God-Seeker, Lewis has thus 
polished off Freud and Calvin 
with his hero doffing the martyr’s 
mantle for the healthy herr ~ 
of a bourgeois entrepreneur, and 
the Marxists, by having his egali- 
tarian employer show the way to 
his backward employes. 

For this talky, tangential novel 
concludes, after much agonizing 
on his part, with Aaron Gadd a 
partner in a flourishing building 
enterprise in the infant city of St. 
Paul. eS 

« 


HERE, IN A RATHER ip- 
credible final section, employer 
Gadd organizes the first labor 
union in the area, among his own 
and his partners’ employes. When 
the workers refuse to accept a fu- 
gitive Negro slave as a member, 
Gadd eloquently pleads his case. 
The workers vote him down. But 
in. the next moment, riled by the 
appearance of a sheriff demanding 
possession of the Negro, the work- 
ers accept him into the union and 
vote honorary membership to their 
boss in the bargain. The last sen- 
tence of the novel, referring to 
the feelings of Gadd’s wife at this 
dramatic moment, reads: “Selene 
was crying. 

The reader, too, may be per- 
mitted a few tears over this rag- 
bag of history. 

It is surely true that the pre- 
Civil War years of capitalism still 


ry over into a career of profit-mak- 
ing considerable of the spiritual 
baggage of tolerance, human un- 
derstanding and sympathy for the 
workingman. 


But it is to romanticize and fal- 
sify history to select for such 
unique prominence the portrait of 
an employer sincerely sponsoring 
legitimate, not company unionsm, 
in an era when attempts to or- 
ganize for even the most primitive 
of needs brought savage reprisal. 


o © ° 

IN KINGSBLOOD ROYAL, the 
Lewis novel which immediately 
preceded this one, he consciously 
tackled the question of white su- 
premacy in contemporary Amer- 
ica. In the God-Seeker, while he 
continues to demonstrate his re- 
vulsion for race superiority theo- 
ries, it is in editorialized and su- 
perficial fashion. | 


But, despite Lewis offhand dis- 
paragement of Marxism, The God- 
Seeker demonstrates, as have ear- 
lier works, that it is precisely his 
total concept of American society, 
past and present, which is inade- 
quate and which has confined his 
insight to specific, limited aspects 
of the American scene. 

The God-Seeker, for example, 
adds up to the enlightened em- 
plover, hardly a novel concept, 
and satisfactory neither as the his- 
tory of our past nor as a beacon 
for our future. 


Read the Daily Worker's fea- 
ture section’ for reviews of all 
the new movies, plays, radio and 
music events, books, art exhibits 
and Broadway and Hollywood 
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offers you a consistent selection of significant books at 
_ the low member price of $1.20 (plus a small charge for 
handling and postage) 


APRIL 


SELECTION 


The Unfinished Revolution in China 


by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


containing a special section, expressly writ- 
ten for the Liberty Book Club edition, in 


author analyzes the most recent 


developments. 


Join now and receive any one of these Liberty 
selections as a free book on joining 


THE POETRY of the NEGRO 


edited by Langsten Hughes 
and Arma Bentempes 


THE EMBERS STILL BURN 
Hirschmann 


Ira A. 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 


Howard Fast 


THE PEOPLE from HEAVEN 
Jehn Sanford 


THE GOOD YEOMEN 
Jay Williams 


ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY 
Jehn D. Weaver 
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Jack and the Beanstalk Puppet Show 


HERE'S WHAT YOU DO: 


First, color the scenery and the pu 

ts. Then cut out the house and the 

eanstalk and paste them into the back 
of a box which you are going to use 
for a stage. 

Paste the rest of the page to some 
thin cardboard or heavy paper and cut 
out the characters in the play. You will 
notice some little holes on the shoul- 
ders of the actors. These holes are ° 
for the strings which you pull to make 
the puppets walk, dance, fight and act. 
Fasten the string like the one in the pic- 


i 
oy % 


SHOULDER HOLES | | 
pS 


ture, attaching it to a piece of cardboard 
with scotch tape or adhesive. When you 
move the cardboard, the puppet moves, 
too. Cut a slot in the top part of your 
stage-box for the string to pass through, 
or cut the top side off altogether. Now, 
on with the pley! 


History in a Coffee Pot TS 


ENTY pounds of coffee 

but only a half pound of 
tea. This is the yearly consump- 
tion of the average person in 
the United States, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. These dry 
pounds converted to the brewed 
verage show that the United 
States uses enough. coffee for 
every man, woman and child to 
drink 800 cups a year—but only 
enough tea for about 145 -cups. 
In recent years people in the 
United States have become the 
world’s heaviest coffee drinkers. 
Before the war both the Swedes 
and the Danes drank more. In 
the years 1934-39 Sweden had 
an average consumption of 17 
pounds per capita, and Denmark 
16% pounds while the United 
States was using only 14 pounds. 
After the war (1947) the con- 
sumption in Sweden was down 
to about 15 pounds and that in 
Denmark to about 6% pounds. 
In tea drinking the United 
Kingdom and Canada are far 
ahead of the United States. The 
United Kingdom uses more than 
eight pounds of tea a person 
yearly and Canada about 3% 


pounds in contrast to the half 


pound for this country. 

In the East coffee has always 
held undisputed sway. Accord- 
ing to one old legend it was dis- 
covered by exiled monks who 
were guarding sheep in Abys- 
sinia in the third century. 

They noticed that whenever 
the sheep nibbled the leaves 
from a plant that bore brown 
' berries they became lively and 
disinclined to sleep. 

They tried the berries them- 
selves and experienced the same 
stimulus and exhilaration. 
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Elsewhere the same effects 
were noticed, and appreciated 
most by Moslems, who found 
it an excellent substitute for the 
spirits that their religion forbade. 

Yet at times Moslems doubted 
whether it was a permissible 
drink. In. 1551 Khair-Beg, 
Egypt's viceroy in Mecca, in- 
stituted an enqury to discover 
if it were true that the poets 
who lampooned him so unmer- 
cifully found their inspiration in 


coffee. 

The upshot of it was that it 
was labelled “undesirable,” 
which did not detract from its 
popularity in any way. 

But its introduction into Eu- 
rope was delayed until 1683 and 
then came from Turkey. 

When the Turks quit 
Vienna they left behind a num- 
ber of bags of coffee beans and, 
as no gne knew what they were 

ood for, they were offered to 
eorg Kolezicki, a Polish spy, 
in recompense for his services 
against them. 

Luckily he knew their value 
and, after roasting and grind- 
ing them in the approved man- 
ner, opened the “Blue Bottle” 
coffee house. 

London’s first coffee house 
opened in 1652 after one had 
been thriving in Oxford for two 


ears. 

; In 1688 Lloyd's Coffee House 
was already popular with ship- 
pers and underwriters, and from 
it grew the most important in- 
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Take your place in the sun, juniors, in either one of these at- 
_ tractive sports outfits: Fun to sew with results that are reward- 
ingly handsome, At top, an exciting sundress with collared bolero 
for street wear. Below, an eye-catching trio to make in snowy white 
Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1772 is designed for sizes, 11, 12, 


18, 14, 16 and 18. Size 12, dress, requires 8% yards of 39-inch ma- 


terial; jacket 15% yards. | 
Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1518 is 


14, 16 and 18. Size 1 , requires | 
SSiin chante, ith ponder ae ards, 


| For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each in 


address, pattern number and size wanted te Barbara 
Worker, 50 East 13th St., New York 8, N. Y. 


: 


for sizes 11, 12, 13, 
yards of 85 or 3! 


surance business in the world. 

Meanwhile coffee had been 
grown successfully in many 
places. From Arabia it was 


transplanted to the Dutch In-. 


dies and when Holland “threat- 
ened to achieve a monopoly, 
French planters cultivated it in 
their colonies. 


But it reached its greatest 
output in Brazil, which still pro- 
duces three-fourths of the 
world’s supply. 


The effort to reap ever greater 
profits brought “overproduction.” 
The world was glutted with 
coffee that many people could 
not afford to buy, and Brazil 
embarked on an era of coffee 
destruction to maintain prices. 

At one time 4,000,000 bags a 
month were heing destroyed and 
millions more were mixed with 
tar to make slow-burning fuel 
for railway trains. 

Chemists investigating its 
properties discavered how to 
convert coffee into ink, silk 
stockings lipsticks. and other 
things until only three-tenths of 
Brazil's production reached the 
public in a coffee cup. 

Now they regret it because 
Britain's supplies come from 
Kenya or Costa Rica, where 
prices are lower. 

No American has yet ap- 
peared to rival Voltaire, who 
drank more than 70 cups a day, 
or J. S. Bach, who thought so 
much of his coffee that he com- 
posed the “Coffee Cantata” in 
its honor. 


THRIFT WITH FOOD 
Cooking eggs at high heat 
toughens the protein. For hard- 
cooked e at their best, sim- 
mer—dont boil—the eggs 25 to 
30 minutes, 


For extra flavor, add cheese 
to southern spoon bread made 
with corn meal. Use a standard 

n bread recipe and add the 
iced cheese in the amount you 
choose for flavor. 


Make fruit whips with cooked 
dried fruits. Chop and mix 
them with egg whites beaten 
stiff with sugar. 


For a substantial scalloped 
dish, use cooked dried beans. 
Scallop the beans with tomato 
juice and bits of bacon, sausage 


alls, or links, or frankfurteys. 


Use cooked peas and chop- 
ped onion together in a tasty 
salad. Or cut them fine, mix 
with salad dressing or creamed 


table fat, and use as a sand- 
wich filling: 


Use Corn Crop 
~ All Year Round 


ig we had to choose a single 
item for which to thank the 
Indians, perhaps that item ought 
to be maize, or Indian corn, 
This has always been one of 
the most important agricultural 
crops of the Americas. 

The cornfields have a _sur- 
prising!y large influence on the 

ind of table we set. The kinds 
of food we eat and-our supplies 
of some of them depend to soem 


extent on the bounty of the corn 
fields. 


This year’s is the largest 
corn crop in the nation’s history. 
Here, to be brief, are a few of 
the things that huge corn crop 
means: : | 

Overflowing feed bins, first. 
The total 1948 crop exceeded 
8.6 billion bushels, and the 
larger part of that is used to 
nourish livestock, helping to fat- 
ten hens and hogs, 

Behind the ovérflowing feed 
bins, behind the tall stacks of 


canned sweet corn, there's a 


ka 


Federated Press 


By JO LYNNE 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


A LILTING party needs a theme, and nowhere is this more true 
than when the party is for youngsters. With an interesting 
theme, the problem of what to do when the gang troops in ready 
to be shown is well on the way to solving itself: And somehow, 
youll find, the refreshments can be simpler and even more fun, 


To start with, of course, you have to consider the child giving 
the party. If the party is given on a holiday, the theme is hand- 
picked for you. But if the party is a birthday party, or a substitute 
for a birthday missed because of a cold, choosing the theme is up 
to you. 


If the child has an outstanding interest, that ought to suggest 
a good motif. One little girl we know wanted, above all, to be a 
ballet dancer. Ballet slippers filled with smal] flowers provided 
the centerpiece for her table and all her guests were handed shirred 
crepe paper skirts as they came in the door. 


A four-year-old boy had a passion for trains. Caps from a 
paint store, a loaf cake decorated with wheels and a smoke stack, 
a record of train noises, blocks and toy trains to play with across 
the living room floor—simple, but his friends had a wonderful time. 


Circuses, Picnics, Doll Shows 


You can have a circus party by supplying clown hats, balloons, 
pink lemonade, popcorn, a plain iced cake with animal crackers 
marching around the rim. Stick two black painted balls at each 
end of a stock and let the children play strong man. 

One of our pleasantest parties was improvised when a prom- 
ised picnic was ruled out because of rain. We packed box lunches 
anyhow, hurriedly wrapped a lamp stand “in green crepe paper, 
pinned an assortment of artificial flowers, fresh flowers and leaves 
on the paper-wrapped trunk and stood it on an old green blanket 
spread on the living room floor. 

Each child was given a box lunch and sat down to eat it on 
the make believe grass while an amiable father sold ice cream in 
cups, balloons and candy. The children were chasing make believe 
ants out of their lunch boxes before we knew it and they had a 
wonderful time with their indoor picnic. 

Or, have a doll show if you have little girls for guests. Have 
each girl bring her favorite doll and run the party like a baby show, 
with prizes for the cutest, best dressed, most dimpled, etc. Just 
be sure each doll wins a prize, no matter how small. 

One fundamental rule in all children’s parties ought to be that 
everyone wins a prize and that no one ever, ever gets a booby prize. 
Refreshments can be served in toy dishes and entertainment can 
consist of making necklaces for the dolls, cutting out paper dolls, 
having doll dances, and so on. 

An Indian party suggests simple favors. You can cut out your 
own feather headdresses out of crepe paper, following the same 
—_— used ip cutting paper dolls or cut out a batch of paper 
eathers, and supply headbands. Let the guests paste their own 
feathers on. . 

You could make a tepee in a corner of the room by piling 
books on a card table and draping a blanket over all. Hide party 
favors under the table. If you have a good sturdy basement, you 
can throw in a few drums and have war dances. 

As for refreshments, you doubtless know the tastes of your 
own childrén better than anyone else. One suggestion, though: 
in the excitement of a party, fancy foods are generally ignored and 
it, doesn’t pay to strive too hard to be original in this direction. 

(Next week—some simple games for a children’s party) 


RECIPES 

In your sequence of canned 
corn dishes, use this vegetable 
first, perhaps, as a i 2 side 
dish. But there are many more, 
If you team canned com with 
foods like meat, eggs, or cheese, 
you have a nourishing dish that 
deserves the feature spot on the 
menu. 


story of scientific achievement. 
The corn produced in 1929 


ar at the rate of 25.6 
ushels per harvested acre. 
Scientific know-how so helped to 
harness the productiveness of 
nature that last year’s yield came 
to 42.7 bushels per acre. This 
exceeded the previous record— 
in 1946—by 6 bushels. The dif- 
ference in yield, in part, is the 
story of the breeding of corn to 
exploit hybrid vigor—the story, 
in short, of “hybrid corn.” 
Today, most Commercial corn 
is produced from hybrid seed. 
The hybrid seed returns . good 
yields, but the corn so produced 


cannot be used im turn for seed - 


without a loss in yield in suc- 
ceeding generations. . 


In 1948, 3 out of every 4 acres 


were planted with hybrid corn. 


Statisticians credit it with adding . 


three-quarters of a billion bushe 
to the average annual corn crop. 
Hybrid seed is used in produc- 
tion of sweet corn as well as 
field corn. 


Corn pudding is-a tasty veg- 
etable treat that calls for eggs. 
Start with 1 % cups cream-style 


corn, % cup milk, % teaspoon 


salt, % teaspoon pepper, 1 tea- 
spoon sugar, % cup fine dry 
crumbs, and 2 eggs. Beat eggs 
well and combine with other in- 
gredients. Bake in a greased cas- 
serole in pan of hot water. Bake 
at 875 degrees for about 45 
minutes. Serves six. 

And you can use canned corn 
to fill tasty green peppers. To 
make 6 servings, start with 6 
large green peppers. Cut slices 
from stem ends. Remove seeds 
and membrane. Parboil the pep- 
per cups for a few minutes. 

Yo make the stuffing, start 
with 2% cups of cream style 
corm, mixed with salt and pep- 
per, 2 tablespoons of melted fat, 
and % cup chopped pimientos. 
You'll need % cup of fine crumbs 
for the top. Bake in a moderate 
oven 12 to 15 minutes. 
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FIGHT Suppose 
VX; y oné at a time?” 


He S the 

mers 

(From a New York Times headline reporting ¢ 
ech by Federal Security Administrator Oscar 


. Ewing). 
WHEN Moses reached the top of the moun 


he was all tuckered out. eee vgent he 

rock to rest and look around. Below, he d * 
out the figures of the tribesmen wand about the 
plains. Suddenly lightning flashed from a huge cloud, 
and a stern voice called, “Moses!” 

Moses rose to his feet, trembling, and listened to 
the voice of the Lord. e Lord said, “Moses, look 
at the rock you were sitting on.” Moses turned to 
look, and as he did, the sky blackened and a jagged 
flash of lightning tore at the rock. A moment “oj 
the sky cleared and Moses saw that the lightning 

the rock inte two tablets which now bore @egape@ <2 —_S = 

inscriptions. Moses read the tablets. “Commandments,, 27 gee \S7e | ai. 


he said. “Ten of them.” 

“Right,” said the Lord. “Now, M Moses wrinkled his brow. “Look here, Lord,” he 
to take those Commandments down rotested. “Let's not rush this thing. Why dont we 
and give them to the gu cod o it graduallyP The people are going to resent this 

Moses picked up the tablets and read them more _ interference. All right, I suppose there’s some cattle- 
closely. “Take them down?” he asked, rather dubiously. _—rustling going on, and a little adultery, and 

covetousness. I know that some = let 


“Yet, Moses.” | 
| “All at once?” parents ~ $- ts desert when get too old 
| work, but be boys! I guess you're right when 


“Absolutely, Moses.” 
YA /, Y "4G; ‘¢ 


enerations.” 
atch this, Moses.” The sky darkened 
long flash of lightning streaked down the 
mountain and blasted the murderer who was killing to 
stea] his fellow-man’s sheep. 
a ag that, Moses?” asked the Lord. 
es, Sir. 

“Well, that was a bit of short-term education, my 
hl take those Commandments down the 
m and tell the people to stop lying, stealing, 
killing, blasph committing adultery, and so on. 
And Fest say that if they don’t stop, I'll give them some 
more short-term education.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Moses, as he started down with the 


tablets. 
“And Moses,” called the Lord. “Let's have no more 


of this nonsense about gradualness. 


— 


I want you 
mountain 


_ VIRGIL—Disturbing Effect 
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The Man 
With Steel 
In His Head 
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(Continued from Magazine Page 8) 
meaningfully, “if you tell the French.” 


But thoughts of betrayal were far 


from the mind of Bhao Kna. H 

thought and worried and worried 

thought and finally decided to write a 
lite poem to the French commander. 

Possibly a subtle approach might worl 

he thought. In the capital, the F 

had been said to be subtle and amena- 


ble to indirection. And the books had - 


confirmed this. 

The poem was duly composed and 
dispatched. No one will ever know 
what it said, for the commander tore it 
to shreds and tore frantically and angrily 
at his moustache at the same time. Pos- 
sibly it was not so indirect. The next 

m suffered the same fate. And then 
hao Kna decided upon a letter, Rs 
strong, straightforward letter, for 
ready. Tai-Mor was awash in blood and 
all the beauty had fled. He wrote the 
letter and delivered it himself. 


The next day, 10 soldiers of the 
Legion came and took Bhao Kna away 
to the commander. : 


“You wrote this letter?” the com- 
mander asked, holding it up for Bhao 
Kna and the soldiers to see. 


“I wrote it.” Bhao Kna was embar- 
rassed and he was quite rised to 
find that he was not particularly afraid. 


“You. are an intellectual, a poet!” 
snapped the Frenchman, “And yet this~ 
this gutter language!” He paused and 
— to strangle slightly. “Do you 

ow what you call us?” “he rled 
clawing the air. The commander reel 
off from the paper he held, a choice 
string of native insults, coupled with 
the local equivalents of four-letter 


Anglo-Saxon words in a style worthy of 
Voltaire. 


Bhao Kna blushed. 
“It is not polite,” he agreed, “But it 
is the truth!” 


z His f9p6_got_sues-aedder when the 
commander smashed four of his teeth in 


with a blow of his fist, and ordered him 
oor 


A week later, one of the organized 
flying armies of the Republic glued Tai- 
Mor back on its map. Bhao Kna was 
awakened at —_— in his filthy ce 
by what sounded like a convention 
the country’s elder gods all hurling 
thunderbolts at once. Gun flashes 
stabbed at the barred window, and 
Bhao Kna likened them to the cheerful 
— of a kitchen stove, for he had been 

enied all food. He. sta 


int 


of a well-placed shell. Before he 
consciousness; Bhao Kna saw 8 


_ group of men armed with a special 


of American machine gun, run in the 
front door and cut a dozen Frenchmen 
with hard, rapid bursts. 


HAO KNA awakened in his own 


thick soup to his chin. It smelled de- 

, and Bhao Kna’s senses reeled 

‘the powerful impact. He tried to 

it up quickly, like a hungry cat, but 

weak and had to be helped. 

had relished the last drop, he 

at the delegation or armed 

leader, the — 

respectfully, t 

the middle of one of Bhao 
carpets, before his bed. 

es better?” Ken-ju 

asked, and prof a sack of his best, 


hard-shelled rolls, coloring a little as he 
noticed the gap in Bhao Kna’s up 
ae ig Bhao Kna gripped the thok 
tightly. © : 

“I am better, much better. You have 
saved me,” Bhao Kna mumbled. 
why? What I ever do for you 
Why have you brought me back to 
house and fed and clothed me, when 
= is yours since you have fought for 
t 


The baker rubbed — ght- 
fully and looked around at 
faces of his neighbors. He-was not 


pad te quick thinking, but he was learn- 
ast. ; 

e know that you, too, have fought 
for it,” he said, and pauséd again, con- 


sidering. 

“We have heard,” he said at last, 
“that one man with a book has con- 
quered the world. A wise, old m 
with the beard of the learned, But it 


riot our wish to conquer the world. - We 


want only to conquer our own coun 
and hold it for ourselves—and for you. 
Bhao Kna looked slowly from the 
steady face that stared down at him 
to his bookshelves, and absently stroked 
his week-old beafd. The French had 
handled his books roughly when they 
came, knocking them from the walls 
with the butts of rifles, and upsettin 
furniture before they had even touch 
him. Now the fragile lacquered furni- 
ture had been repaired and polished, 
and all the books were back in placé, 
lined up with meticulous care by peas- 
ant hands. He looked at the sunlit 
windows and saw the curtains move 
gently by the soft breeze; he heard the 
song Hix = and felt the worn 
ors an Old peasant woman w 
bailey hig forehead. He could still 
taste the lusty flavor of the people's 


— 
will help you,” said Bhao Kna. “I 
have a thousand books.” 
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ABE LINCOLN, TOO, WAS CALLED A TRAITOR 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


never given Congress the information it 
had asked for, had never revealed the 
truth about the war's beginnings and 
its causes. Once more he urged the 
President to lay the facts before the 
country. . 

. “But if he cannot or will not do this,” 
Lincoln proceeded, “if on any pretense 
he shall refuse or omit it, then I shall 
be fully convinced of what I more than 
suspect already—that he is deeply con- 
scious of being in the wrong; that he 
feels the blood of this war, like the 
blood of Abel, is crying to Heaven 
against him; that originally having some 
strong motive—what, I will not stop now 
to give any opinion concerning—to in- 
volve the two countries in a war, he 
plunged inte it.” 

Slave-Holders Next 


War Against the U.S. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
in 1846, David Wilmot, Representative 


from Pennsylvania, had introduced a 
measure which came to be known as the 


Lincoln eapertee, later stating that he 

had voted for it “at least forty times.” 

The Proviso ran coun 

purpose of the war. Time after. time 

. passed the House, only to fail in the 
enate. : 


For the moment, the slaveholders had 
gained, through the Mexican War, a ma- 
jor victory in their drive to make the 
Western hemisphere a slave empire, 
Their military successes increased their 
arrogance; they became the power to 
which the entire nation—and, increas- 
ingly, other nations in the hemisphere— 
must bow. Opposition to the slavocracy 
was branded as treason to the country, 
and men were jailed, shot, hanged for 
writing or speaking or acting against it. 

Twelve years. later the slaveholders 
staged a war against the nation. The 


American people rose up against the 


‘slaveholders. The elected leader of the 


to whole. 


oe fenin 


Mexican War had helped him th 
road to the tle va 


Such an outcome could not have been 


‘foretold in 1848, when slavery was riding 


high. Nor could the outcome have been 
foretold even 10 years later, when Lin- 
were still able to strike 
. gainst him by recalling 
his attitude toward the Mexican War. 
In 1848, many of Lincoln’s friends, : 
ing his resolutions and his speeches, 

conclude that he had com- 


es 
‘mitted political suicide. And so it was 


that Lincoln wrote to Herndon back in 
Springfield: 


Lift 


i 
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a 
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ew Yorkers Face 
un-Away Rents 
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The North Atlantic Pact—to make western Europe an 


war—was made public by the State Department Friday 
afternoon. 

Simultaneously, the terms of the agreement were 
issued in the capitals of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, ae gS and Norway. Four other nations— 

a 


Italy; Denmark, Iceland and Portugal—are expected to 


"Why Is Churchill Coming Here? . 
—See Page 2 
a | 


CASUALTIES OF THE MINES armed camp and “ out Wall Street's detailed plans for 


\ 


jon the alliance before the signing ceremonies in Washing- 
ton on April 4. 

In a radio broadcast Friday night, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson tried to explain away American war fears 
by asserting that “the United States is not planning to 
make war upon anyone.” 

Acheson denied that the pact took away the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress to declare war and denied 
any moral or legal commitment to go to war over a mere 

“incident” in Europe, Article 4 of the pact does, however, 
provide for consultation “whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, political integrity, po- 
litical independence or security of any of the parties is 


threatened. ” 


“DEFENSE COMMITTEE” 


The key articles of the document, prepared in great 
secrecy for many months, provide for the setting up of a 
“Defense Committee,’ whose job is to carry out the re- 
armament of western Europe and speed up detailed plans 
for war against the peoples of Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Article 9, which sets up the Council of all signatories 
under which the Defense Committee shall operate pro- 
vides for implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 

The first of these key articles pledges the signatory 
countries “separately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” to “maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack.” 

In other words, it pledges measyres of swift rearma- 


ment, President Truman is expected to ask an initial 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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By Joseph Starobin 

Winston Churchill, the world’s 
foremost salesman of sudden 
death, will be arriving on the 
shores next Wednesday. He is 
scheduled for a very private dinner 
with Henry Luce, of Time, Life 
and the American Century, next 
Fridav. 

And on March 31, Churchill 


will turn up in Boston, for a speech 


at the Massachusetts Institute of | 7m 
Technology, The very next day—|_ 4 
All Fool’s day—President Truman | % 


is expected in Boston, too. 

Mr. Truman, who refuses to 
honor his election pledge of dis-: 
cussing peace with Stalin, prefers 
to discuss war with Mr. Churchill. 

For that is the real reason be- 
hind Churchill's visit. He will be 
plotting the next phase of Anglo- 
American war strategy with the 
men of Wall Street and Washing- 
ton. He will be helping to sell 
us Americans on the North Atlantic 
Pact. 


It has all been neatly timed. 


| Churchill Coming 


and plotting new ones. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Churchill, who helped get us into 
the “cold war” with his speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, exactly three 
years ago, is back again. Another 
fateful March, and this time the 
problem is how to pass from “cold 
war to the real thing. He is re-| 


to the scene_of his crimes, 


THE REAL MEANING of the 


Pact may not be easy to figure out 
from its printed text and the ac- 
companying State Department ex- 
planations. The many months of 
secret negotiations have seen to 


that. 


But the heart of the Pact, its 


real scope and implications, will 
lie in what Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson described on March 
8 as its “institutional aids and ma- 
chinery.” 


For the Pact is a gigantic plan 


to militarize the peoples of west- 
ern Europe, to establish key bases 
on their soil; to coordimate their 
armed forces under the American 
Chief of Staff, and submit their 
entire economies to a re-armament 
program decisively dependent on 


the United States. 
* 


THE “institutional aids and ma- 
chinery” are already underway. 
Maj.-Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 


Here to Sell War Pact 


of the U. S. Army has been an ac- 
tive participant in the discussions 
of the military committee of the 
five-nation . military alliance, al- 
ready functioning at Fontainbleau, 
near Paris. 

Last Tuesday night, the foreign 
ministers of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg 
concluded a two-day parley, in 
which they drew up plans for rais- 
ing. 36 divisions on the continent 
of Europe. The financing and arm- 
ing is to come from the United 
States, which .in turn will demand 
and get the right to military direc- 
tion of these forces. 

Ernest Gross, of the State De- 
partment, has been assigned to the 
allocation of arms since last De- 
cember. For.a starter, it is expect- 
ed that President Truman will de- 
mamd the appropriation of $1,- 
250,000,000 this year. 

As a by-product of the negoti- 
ations with Denmark and Iceland, 
the State Department is persuad- 
ing the Danish Social-Democrats 
to forget about regaining the sov- 


ereignty of Greenland, which 
‘American troops still occupy al- 
though they were supposed to pull 
out at the war's end as the Soviet 
troops pulled out of the Bornholm 
Islands in the Baltic. 

American super-bombers are al- 
ready in Britain, and British jet- 
fighters are being transferred to 
France. 

‘In fact, the re-arming of Cer- 
man divisions is under discussion 
in Washington and Frankfurt,.the 
way toward that being paved by 
allowing key western German en- 
gineering industries to resume full 
production. 


a 


* 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the 
North Atlantic Pact, negotiations 
for a Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern system of alliances are al- 
‘ready under way, after the Turk- . 
ish Foreign Ministers recent visit 
'to-London. 

The mere fact that pacts are 
‘being negotiated right up to the 
vital centers of the Soviet Union 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Acheson Lets 


Cat Out of Bag 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON. — If the Greek Fascist monarchy 
were a signatory to the newly unveiled North Atlantic Pact, 
the United States along with the seven other pact signers 


| 


People Protest 


Henry A. Wallace said Friday 
night that if the American people 
“have a chance to review in pubiic 
what has been decided in secret,” 
they will “overwhelmingly reject 
the North Atlantic military pact.” 

Commenting on the text of the 
North Atlantic Pact, the Progres- 
sive Parfty leader charged that 
adoption of the pact “would lead 
_ to war.” He- termed it “a flagrant 
violation” of the UN charter. 


Wallace criticized the pact for 
replacing the UN concept of one 
world with “two irreconcilable 
blocs of nations.” He said the pact 
“effectively takes the power to deé- 
clare war from the Congress and 
puts it in the hands of a military 
staff located on the continent of 
Europe. While it professes to re- 
strain a potential aggressor, the 
first victims of the Pact will be its 
own signers.” 


The former Presidential -can- 
didate of the Progressive Party 
charged the Administration with 
using “lawvers language” to “con- 
ceal” the facts underlving the pact. 
He warned the American people 
not to be “misled by words that 
talk peace but disguise acts lead- 
ing to war.” 

He called upon the American 
people to speak out now in no un- 
certain terms and tell the President 
and the Senate that they will not 
mortgage their lives and _ their 
fortunes on a Pact that endancers 
their security, lowers their standard 


would be full fledged belligerents | 


Wallace Uraes 


in that war to suppress the demo- 
cratic people of Greece. This was. 
the sense of the words of Secretary | 
of State Dean Acheson at his 9 
a,m. press conference Friday call-| 


AS WINTE 


< _— — 
« eS —, _< 


anti-Communist axis. 


I say “the sense” advisedly, be- 
cause as a skilled diplomat the 
secretary was careful to avoid put- 
ting bluntly the startling implica- 
tions of the pact. In fact he de- 
voted all of his urbane talent for 
well turned phrases to “proving” 


that the North Atlantic pact was 
purely peaceful, purely defensive, 


purely within the framework — of 


the United Nations Charter. 
But questions concerning Ameri- 


ternal revolutions had to come. 
Whatever reporters may write, 


most of them are _percepfive 


enough to recognize that U.S. 
arms 


countries, 
REFERS TO ARTICLE 4 


A reporter referred to Article 4 
which provides for consultation 


pose that threat comes from within 
from internal revolution?—” he 
suggested. 

Acheson replied that it was quite 
posible this question might arise. 
If the signatory power felt ‘its in- 
dependence threatened and want- 
ed to consult, the other powers 
would consult, he said adding 
hastily that under the pact no one 
gets the right to interfere in the 
affairs of another nation. 


of living, and can have no end 
but war.” 


‘But nothing in the treaty, he 


(Continued on Page 7) 


can commitments in case of in- 


to reactionary governing 
cliques are intended to serve not 
only in a war against the Soviet 
Union but also 4s weapons against 
people's movements within these 


when the “political independence” 
of a signer is threatened. “Sup- 


ed at that unprecedentedly early 
hour to “explain” the text of the 


ER IR CELE 
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QUARE was almost deserted 
benches and trees as winter took a last bow hefore stepping aside for spring. Note the powdered wig 
given the statue of George ‘Washington by the thin layer of snow. 
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while 


last Friday’s snow, driven 


—_— i LLL 


b 


hee a c2% 
trong. winds, coyered 


~—-The Worker Phete by Peter 


in 1940 under the Railway Labor 
Act. 


Daniel J. Sullivan, regional BRC 
chairman, was not immediately 
available for comment, but he had 
indicated earlier that if there was 
any violation of the Railway Labor 
Act, it was on the part of the com- 
pany. The company's “abolition of 
‘obs” one week ago, Sullivan had 
| ‘ndicated, constituted a lockout in 
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No one can say that President 


do his best to lick the filibuster by the Southern 


Democrats. Vacationing at Key. 


Mr. Truman, who was deeply concerned by the 
threat to the Civil Rights program, threw himself 


body and soul—into the surf. 


Since he has power over federal patronage, 
_the President boldly decided to give the Southern. 
«Democrats: 4 dose of ‘their own medicine—at -least. 


Point of Order 


Truman didn’t 
West, - Florida, -- 
really extended 


By ALAN MAX 


he was seen tossing a medicine ball. 
© ° 


_-.. Fully-aware of the authority that he holds over 
leaders of his own party, the President this time 


himself—on the sand. 
° © © 


One thought occupied the President’s mind 


..& Splemn p 
cateh of fish, ° 
a 


all the time he was on vacation: that he had made 
romige-npt to come back without a, 


A382 )j] 


—_ 


Rail Express Agency 
Sues Locked-Out Union 


The Railway Express Agency filed a. $5,000,000 damage suit in Federal Court on 
Friday against the locked-out AFL Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The company charged 


that the union’s. “slowdown” tactics in support of its demand for a 40-hour week was in 
violation of an agreement signed > 


violation of the Act. 


Despite a -driving snow, more 
than 200 locked-out Railway Ex- 
press workers staged a mass dem- 
onstration Friday morning in front 
of the main company office, 219 
East 42nd St. The 500 office em- 
ployes stayed out earlier in the 
week at the first appearance ot 
pickets. 

Picketing was also extended Fri- 
day to the Agency’s executive offi- 


tices. The union, meanwhile, was 


considering dispatching of pickets 
to every major Agency terminal in 
'the Northeast. Daniel J. Sullivan, 
regional chairman of the BRC, said 
that union men had ‘been sent to 
Trenton and Philadelphia to in- 
vestigate company operations there 
and, if necessary, undertake pick- 
eting there. | 

On Thursday pickets shut ter- 
minals in Newark, Eliza and 
Plainfield, N. J. Charges had been 
leveled, that the firm was trying, to 
reliev é tié-up* by erting Op 


» . 
»-* + - 


‘ 


‘ 


erations to cities outside New 
York. 


AWAIT HARRISON MOVE 


Local requests to George M. 
Harrison, BRC grand president, 
for permission to picket railroad 
stations have still gone unan- 
swered, according to Sullivan. 
Harrison was reported to have 


tumed down such action in a 
statement to the press in Chicago. 
Company officials expressed the 
opinion that Harrison would at- 
tempt to stop the locked-out men 
from extending their picketing ae- 
tivities to other cities. 
of the lockout is to beat 
back demands for a 40-hour week 
and a 25-cent increase, on which 
negotiations have been stalled for 
11 months. Included in the lock- 
out are 1,500 drivers belonging to 
the AFL Teamsters, which won 


the 40-hour week after a, strike jn 


. 
: 
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Gov’t Opens in 12’ Trial 


© 


city bedecked with posters such as this one in newly-named Korl 
Marx Plaza. The German inscription reads; “The Will of All Work- 
ing People Will Achieve the Anti-Fascist-Democratic Unity of 


- Germany.” 


By Harry Raymond 


A motion to dismiss the indictment against the 


a 
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onday 


national Communist leaders and an 


alternate motion to recess for 90 days the trial of the indictment, scheduled to begin Mon- 


day morning, were presented 


Wabash RR Still 


Refuses to Meet 
With Strikers 


ST. LOUIS.—Officials .of the 
four brotherhoods on strike against 
the Wabash Railroad Friday agreed 
to meet with a presidential fact- 
finding board, as the company 
continued its refusal to conduct 
direct negotiations. 

The brotherhoods earlier had 
scored the appointment of the fact- 
finding committee as another stall 
—“locking the barn door after the 
horse is stolen.” 

The walkout came Tuesday after 
months of negotiations during 
which they failed to settle more 
than a hundred long-standing griev- 


ances. 


No Plant Expansion 

About 60 percent of the com- 
panies covered in a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board survey 


say they do not plan any expan- 
sior’ of plant facilities in 1949. 


a 


Upstate Unions 
Vote to Fight 
Witchhunt Bills 


Special te The Worker 
-ALBANY.— Delegates from a 
dozen CIO and AFL upstate trade 
unions will be here to fight repres- 
sive bills scheduled for a vote this 
week. Their main protest will be 
directed against the McMullen 
measure due for a rollcall in the 
Senate Monday. | 

The action was unanimously 
voted at a Schenectady conference 

~ 

4 


rn 

See Earlier Story on Page 4. 
| aa _o- 
on unemployment last Thursday 
at which more than 100 represen- 


tatives adopted a program submit-. 


ted by Anthony Barbieri of the 
CIO Steel Workers union. The 
conference approved a series of 
mass actions against the sweeping 
layoffs in the upstate areas and 


set up a Continuation Committee 
to force passage of bills in the 
Legislature extending unemploy- 
ffment insurance benefits and rais- 
ing the payments. 

I. Blumberg, representing New 
York City unions jointly organized 
to push jobless insurance bills, 
gave a detailed account of position 
of such legislation in the Legisla- 
ture. 

The conference then moved to 
mobilize for unemployment insur- 
ance bills, measures to provide 
progressive job disability payments 
and the Austin Bill proposing a 
large-scale public works program 
in the state. 

Among the unions at the con- 
ference at Kruegers Hall were the 
United Steel Workers, local 2054; 
United Electrical and Radio Work- 
ers, Local 301; the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers, whose Clarence Carr 
was chairman of the meeting: the 
Transport Workers, Local 159; Op- 
erators and Day Hands; Consoli- 
dated Cutters; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; United Public 
Workers, local 80, and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers, AFL, lo- 
cal 471. 

- Frank McMasters of the Amal- 
gamated was cheered when he 
called for militant ‘and ~ vigorous’ 


struggle against wage cuts, © | 


contest a few days before: tlie elec- 


Local 1250 Defeats 
ACW in Namm Poll 


The CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers was handed 


its most severe setback in the 


Namm department store workers on Thursday rejected the 
union and chose Independent De-®- 


partment Store Local 1250 in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

The election results, announced 
Friday morning, gave 471 votes 
to Local 1250, compared to 328 
for the Amalgamated, four for no 
union and one void. More than 
100 ballots, which had been chal- 
lenged by the company, were not 
opened in view of 1250's decisive 
majority. 

Namm’s had figured as a key 
spot in the ACW’s attempts to raid 
the independent store unions. Im-. 
mediately after the CIO gave it 
jurisdiction in the store field at 


the end of last year, the ACW 
made a public announcement of 


its intention of taking the Brook- 
lyn department store away from 


1250. 
New contract negotiations be-. 
tween Local 1250 and the store 
were broken off because of the 
ACW challenge. The ACW cam- 
paign consisted mainly of red- 
baiting. 
HAILS VICTORY 

Nicholas Carnes, president of 
Local 1250, declared Namm 
workers would now “join hands” 
with 40,000 other workers in 
“strongly united independent 
unions.” These are the unions 
which were forced out of the old 
right-wing-led CIO Wholesale, 
Retail and Department: Store Em- 
ployes Union. 

Carnes said negotiations would 
be sought immediately from 
Namm’s. Victory in another NLRB 
election was forecast for Local 
1250 on Monday when Hearn’s 
workers will vote. The ACW will 
not appear on the ballot in this 
election. The local also represents 
workers at Loeser’s and Norton’s. 

Another raiding union AFL Re- 
tail Clerks International Associa-| 
tion, withdrew from the Namm’s 


department store field when 


ms! corted by a newspaper photog- 


® | jurors, who came from a panel of 
= «*| talesmen 40 percent of which were 
os executives, failed to probe fully 


— 


+ 
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ANN SUMMERS, § actress, 
poses in front of floral exhibits 
prepared for the International 
Flower Show opening in New 
York Monday. 


To Appeal Firing 


Of Dorothy Bailey 


WASHINGTON. (UP) — The 
Federal Loyalty Review Board to- 
day refused to reopen the case of 
Miss -Dorothy Bailey, $8,000-a- 
year U.S. employment consultant, 
who was discharged last month on 
loyalty grounds. 

Her attorney, former price ad- 
ministrator Paul Porter, said he 
would appeal to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court here next week. 

Mis Bailey is a former member 
of the executive board of the 


to U. S. District Judge Harold R. Medina on Friday by 
defense attorney Harry Sacher. The motions accompanied 
by an affidavit by City Councilman Benjamin J. Dayis, a 
defendant, charging a fair. and impartial trial of the Com 


munists cannot be held now be-¢ - 


f the st i 
inspired antiCommunce hysters,| REMGNTS Me p 
. 
Congress Fight 


were presented to the judge after 
he. gave preliminary instruction to 
the jury and ordered the jurors to 
- in wie for opening of the trial 

et An emergency conference on 

., Prosecutor John . X. McGohey, eat evel here Friday night, at- 

it was announced, will begin his) tonded by representatives from 

more than 200 organizations, 

mapped a _ whirlwind weekend 

drive to throw the weight of the 

city’s organized tenants against 


opening statement to the jury at 
10 a.m., Monday. 
The 12 jurors and four alter- 
nates sat silently in the jury box 
as Judge Medina made a brief 
(congressional proposals for grant- 
forma] statement on their duties. ing increases to landlords. 
The conference, .called by the 
N. Y. Tenant Councils, decided to 
send a lobby of 250 to Washington 
Tuesday to see key congressional 


SUGARY MANNER ., 
As he addressed the jurors his 
leaders to stop the destruction. of 
rent control embodied in Senate 


voice was sugary and his manner 
was that of a kind father warning 
his children to be good boys and 
girls. All the anger and bitterness, 
which marked his rejections of de-| nd House proposals. Other ace 
fense_motions and denunciations|tions planned by the conference 
were: 
® Sending 25,000 protest tele- 
grams to the Senate over the week- 
end. 


of defense counsel during the nine 
weeks of pre-trial proceedings, had 
® Setting out 500 neighborhood 
tables to gather signatures on peti- 


outwardly vanished as he turned 
in his high red-backed chair to face 
tions for strong rent control. 
Paul Ross, chairman of the Ten- 


the jurors. 

~During the trial, he said, court 
ant Councils and former City Rent 
Commissioner, assailed the twin 


sessions will begin at 10:30 a.m. 

and will concluded at 4:30 p.m. 
congressional rent increase plans— 
blanket 15 percent raises or 


with an hour and a half recess at 
1 p.m. for lunch. 
He repeated over and over 
again that the jurors must re- 
“reasonable” returns for landlords 
—with a charge that President Tru- 
man-and his administration had 
“bent the knee before the real 


main “calm.” 
To .this the judge added the 
estate lobby.” 
“While President Truman vaca- 


usual instructions not to talk about 
tions in Florida, his so-called Fair 


the case among themselves to their 
families or friends or anyone else. 

Deal assumes all the proportions 
of a Raw Deal,” Ross asserted. 


He instructed them to report to 
_— 


him any person who insists on 
speaking to them about the case. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
The Jury was dismissed and es- 


~ 


Correction 


A typographical error in the 
early edition of Fridays Daily 
Worker distorted a sentence in 
the front page story on the trial 
of the Communist leader by re- 
ferring to Eugene Dennis as a 
“former West Coast attorney.” 
The sentence should have read: 
“Dennis, a former West Coast 


teamster... ete. 
. 


rapher to the press room where 
they were photographed separate- 
ly and all together in a group. 
Very little is known about the 
seven women and five men of the, 
jury or the four women alternates. 
Judge Medina’s formal and general 
manner of examining prospective 


aia 


—— 


(Continued on Page 15) 


[May Day Parley 


Here on March 26 


A Call to a United Labor and People’s Conference for 


- May Day, to plan for a May Day Demonstration in observ- 


ance of the 65th anniversary of May Day, was issued yester- 


day by a sponsoring committee ® ; — 
consisting of 85 trade union, pro-| tions to make a united fight to de- 
fessional and community leaders.|gress and fredom. A  counter- 
The Conference will be held Sat-' offensive must be launched to stop 
urday, March 26, starting at 1) the drive to war and fascism. Vic- 
p.m., at Manhattan Center, 34| tories can be won through a fight- 
Street and Eighth Avenue. ing program of action. 

Stressing the serious problems) “May Day, 1949, in the great 
confronting labor and the people militant tradition of the American 
in the city and nation—the continu-| working class since 1886, must ex- 
ous drive by Big Business to de-|press the determination of the 
stroy labor's hard-won gains; the| working people of our city to fight 
failure to repeal the Taft-Hartley| for the economic needs and the 
Law; the rising unemployment and| rights of labor and all the people; 
the threat of an impending crisis;|for an end to Jim Crow; against 
the war program intensified by the| the war program; for preservation 
Administration; the widespread/ of the Bill of Rights. 
attacks upon democartic liberties—;| Delegates to the Conference are 
the Call declares: jinvited from every trade union, 

“It is time for the trade unions'shop and office; from every com- 
and all other people’s organiza-|munity, civic, fraternal, veterans’ 
feat these threats to social pro-' (Continued on page 14) 
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Take Peace Fight to People’, 


The National 
Communist P 
on all Party clu 


oe ey allel 


_ gational secretary, 
Committee 


the N 


meetings to discuss 


of the Atlantic Pact, 


i P eace Policy statement issued 
~ at and the follow-up Open 
Letter to President Truman. 


® Distribution of a minimum of 
1,000 copies each of the two Com- 


munist statements. 

The full text of, the National 
‘Committee’s call is as follows: 
“Comrades: 


“The fight for peace has reached 


ac crucial stage. The Atlantic Pact, 


to intensify the 


for peace. In a statement/S 


Winston, 
orn es American without debate, | time 


William Z. Foster and Eugene 


a secret ‘was alliance, creates a 

lled|new and most serious menace of 

on" Secretly negotiat y 
the Atlantic 


Pact is sbout to be put over on the|s 


“Because of this situation, the 
Peace Policy Statement issued by 
Comrades Foster and Dennis and 
the follow-up Open Letter to Pres- 
ident Truman, assume the greatest|and 
importance. It is urgent that these 
two statements be brought to the 


millions of America — the shop 
workers, the trade unionists, the 


: 


youth, professionals, women, 
— people—all who want to 
t for peace. 
nee fer wate. cb ts boll a 
ial meeting or give enough 
at the re meeting to a 
Tetehen of - significance of 


ithese Ss in the fight for 


ce. Read the documents at 
meetin In the di ion, 
the comrades should, .of course, 
take into account the recent edi- 
torials in the Daily Worker and 
The Worker anal the latest 
ae yee yt e —— Pact lor 
pa oy rege Ailly Ere 

forces in the light o ‘bas develop-: 


ments, 


(CLUB — 


Negro people, the farmers, the 


shop, commuhity, indus- 


“To insure mass - distribution of 
these documents EVERY PARTY | 


a minimum of 1000 copies of the 
two statements in their shops, com- 
munities and workers organiza- 
tions. 

“Work out Pg oe for effective 
of|distribution of these documents. 
THE IEARLETS WILL BE 
MADE AVAILABLE TO YOU 
‘THROUGH YOUR STATE, CITY 
‘OR COUNTY ORGANIZATION. 

“To strengthen our fight for 
peace every effort should be made 
eee een te neat scmmeaaiy. 


oly. 
We G shesld 1 stim 


Communists Say 


I andi cities dene 


“Special attention should be 
given to bringing forward the ques- 
tion of international solidarity 
Reach the workers on the role of 
the World Federation of Trade 


action of Jim Car 

ing the CIO from great 
body of labor, willie Ga 
ay of the rank and file onions 
tin oe ST ae 


The united strength o 


fight for peace. 
oot ig needed now — 


Comradely y 
HENRY WIN 


% National bi nnn Pores 


Two-Party Deal 


Kills Negro Rights 


By Rob F. Hall 
WASHINGTON. — 


The Senate sealed its betrayal of the civil rights struggle late 
Thursday when it voted 63 to 3 to adopt the substitute rules change which will make it: 


more difficult, to curb filibusters, Supporting the substitute were the bulk of Republicans, 
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southern Democrats and 11 Tru-© 


man Democrats. 


The Republicans insisted with 
an obvious guilty conscience that 
the new rule was an improvement, 
and challenged the Administration 
to proceed with its former plan to 
‘introduce the- anti-polltax _ bill. 
Majority leader Scott Lucas (D-III) 
angrily denied the GOP claim, and 
insisted there is now no chance to 
pass civil rights bills over the 
hurdle erected by the new cloture 
rule. But he promised to try. 

In Kéy West, where he has been 
taking sun, President Truman 
was reported by correspondents as 

“friendly rather than bitter’ 
toward Cantus in discussin oueisiog the 
Senate deal. He passed the 
southern bloc’s victory with the re- 
mark that the U. S. has three par- 

ties—Democrat, Republican and 


j 
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Dixiecrat. He made no comment 
ion widespread criticism .of his 
failure to mobilize the Democratic 
Party to fulfill his campaign 
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pledges on civil rights. 

Although Senate Majority Lead- 
er Scott Lucas (D., Ill.) has direct- 
ed most of his fire against the Re- 
publicans for “surrender and ca- 
pitulation” to the Southern Demo-} 
crats, it was clear to observers that | 
the substitute could not have com- 
manded 4 majority without the 
support of the 11 Northern Demo- 
| Crats. 


They are: Tydings and O’ ‘Conor 
of Maryland; Kerr, Oklahoma: 
Miller, Idaho; Withers, Kentucky; 


Protests Stall 
Witchhunt Bill 


By Michael Singer 


| 


rado; Hunt, Wyoming; Hayden 
aa McFarland of Arizona. . 


On the Senate floor Wednesday 
afternoon, Lucas called the new 
rule a “funeral service for civil 
rights” and taunted Republicans 
with having changed their minds 
about civil rights “for political rea-| 
sons.” But Minority Leader. Ken- 
neth Wherry (R-Neb) interrupted 
and by questions forced from 


self had agreed to the most im- 
portant concession to the South-! 
erners—the provision that debate 
would be unlimited agamst any 
future attempts further to change 
Senate rules. 


Besides Wherry, chief supporter 
of the compromise were Sen. Rich- 
ard Russell (D-Ga), chief strategist 
for the Dixie bloc, and Sen. Carl 
Hayden (D-Ariz), Chairman of the 
Senate Rules Committee and 
therefore a part and parcel of the 
Administration leadership in the 
Senate. 


WHEN THE eggs 
was reached Tuesday, Sen. Olin 
Johnston (D-SC), was doing his 
trick in the filibuster. He yielded 
the floor and the Senate then 
voted 78 to 0 for the motion which 
had been before the Senate for 
15 days, to proceed to considera- 
tion of the rules change. Lucas 
then recessed the Senate and it 
met the following moming with 
the substitute resolution as the 
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Lucas the admission :that he him- 


banning members from civil 

The McMullen ban on Commu- 
nists in city and state jobs, sched-. 
uled for a vote since Monday, has 
been stymied thus far by pressure 
from mass delegations and hun- 
dreds of telegrams to Senate lead- 
ers from both parties. A vigil 
against the measure, reflected by 
jammed galleries and continued 
lobbying by the CIO United Pub- 
lic Workers, the CIO Teachers 
Union, the American Labor Party, 
Communist Party and scores of in- 
dividual democratic-minded voters, 
continued throughout - the ‘week. 

By mid-afternoon Thursday, just 
before the Senate adjourned for the 
week-end, the McMullen anti- 
Communist civil service bill had 
come up.for a vote three times, and 
three times was turned back before 
a roll call vote could be taken. 

Another bill designed to ban the 
Communist Party as a legal party 
was introduced Thursday by Dem- 
ocratic AssembIlman Sharon Mauhs 
of Schoharie County. It has not 
yet reached the assembly floor. 

Thursday's maneuvers of both 
Democrats and Republicans led 
observers to believe there was a 
scheme afoot to give the McMullen 
bill amendments providing it with 

“constitutionality.” 

When Senator Arthur Wicks, 
'Republican chairman of the power- 
ful Finance Committee, called the 
bill up for the third time after 
Majority leader Benjamin Feinberg 
told legislators to “lay it aside,” this 
led to speculation that either Wicks 
was flouting Feinberg’s strategy or 


: 


| 


Alelse that a new and sudden push 


was under way to catch opposing 
legislators off guard 
* 

THE DEMOCRATS now on 
record as against the measure are 
desperately trying to find a loop- 
hole to back the legislation. And 
since the adjournment, it is expect- 
ed that a scheme will be under 


| foot to delete specific identification 
40f the Communist Party. Even 


Fred G. Morritt, Democratic Sen 


i of the 11th District, and stal- 


ALBANY. — The witch-hunt machine 
stalled temporarily this week. An arous 
the state put the brakes on the Republican-Democratic 
steamroller trying to rush through measures barring the 
Communist Party from all political rights and ate and 


e|made a citywide mobilization by 


JQ 


spluttered and 
public all over 


ed 


service jobs. 
&> 
wart foe of the bill, is believed 
ready to accept it if the words 
“Communist Party” are eliminated 
from the text. 


Thus if more New York City 
Democrats are reached during the 
next three days, enough members 
of both parties will be lined up to 
defeat the witchhunt. The session 
will probably end by March 26, 

Most of the protests ‘came 
mainly from New York ‘City 
where citizens have bombarded 
Democratic Senators — especially 
those with ALP  .endorsement— 
with telephone calls, telegrams 
and letters. But a growing re- 
sponse was indicated from ‘itpstate 
communities as Schenectady, Troy 
and Buffalo areas began to go into 
action. 


: 


Po 

UPSTATE WORKERS held a 
conference in Schenectady, where 
bitterness against the legislature’s 
failure to enact measures on exe 
tending unemployment insurance 
benefits and a program to combat 
spiraling joblessness was climaxed 


with action to kill the witchhunt 
measures. 


The McMullen and Scanlan 
bills are reportedly being amended 
to delete the words “Communist 
Party’ and give them “Constitue 
tional legality,” but Senate majore 
ity leader Feinberg has given clear 
evidence that the bills will 
directed against Communists 
all other democratic-minded citi- 
zens and trade unionists. So far 
he has been unable to rush the 
measures through the Senate de» 
spite unanimity on them by GOP 
and Democratic leaders 

The McMullen bill passed the 
Assembly last week 148 to 2. In 
the Upper House, however, such 
Democrats as Fred Moritt of 
Brooklyn and Alfred E. Santan- 
gelo of Manhattan, have mare 
shalled sorhe strength against the 
legislation. From just two certain 
“no” votes last Monday there are 
now nine. Nonetheless, this op- 
position was being whipped into 
line. by minority leader Elmer 

who is reported to have 
demanded a strict “party coun 
when the rollcall is made. 

Some of the Democrats who 
promised to vote against the Mc 
Mullen and Scanlan bills now say 
that if the words “Communist 
Party” are deleted they will go 


along. 
WEEKEND must be 


: 


THE 


progressive forces to- sustain the 
Democratic opposition -lined up 
thus far aad to add new members 
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JOBLESS STARVED irr Smt 


By Bernard Burton 
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; e4F f the latter répresent 
If you're one of the nation’s . Now It's venient tadeial h 

cially she’ iilllinns wieiamhiinel os — , = “Un-Ja nese” Bills groups opposed to the ruling right- 
y ‘geks iy Se fe panese wing parties. Anti-labor measures 


and you happen to live in ge ( Se TOKYO (ALN).—Following in| by the Japanese government and 


President Truman’s home state of 
Missouri, your unemployment in- Washington's footsteps, the upper|}Gen. Douglas MacArthur's occupa- 


surance checks may be as little as <8 house of the Japanese Parliament} tion headquarters have caused a 
90 cents a week. If you're a high lal (equivalent to the U. S. Senate) is|strike wave accompanied by a 
wage earner you may get the max- introducing legislation to set up an| strong leftward movement in Japan 
ewe Pee: . weer. un-Japanese activities committee to! during recent weeks. Following the 
ee ee - harass labor and left-wing groups.| increase of Communist lower house 

ou 


nothing. For you would not : 
eligible for insurance The bill proposes that the commit-| members from four to 35 in the 


worked in a company with less tee be made up of upper house |last election, a split has appeared in 
than eight workers, or if you were members only. Its objection to in-|the Socialist Party with the left 
employed in agriculture, domestic cluding lower house (House of|wing making a strong bid for 
service, in a professional occupa- Representatives) members is that| leadership. 
tion or in a number of other — — 

which make more than 17 million 
persons nationally ineligible for un- 


t i si Z ! 
> ae “be Sot i aati Alarmed at the increased wave of crime in Gary, Ind., these BUY : RD / 
Ppe indignant housewives stormed the office of Mayor Eugene Swartz, YOUR AT : * 


with the lowest minimum. But . 
- "| demanding an immediate crackdown on the vice and gambling dens . 
three states have minima of $4; which they charged are running wide open in the city. The gal Bi penn ce —errge attr ye Berns Se 


oe s ematingss i Ba eR rescong~ waving her finger $O vigorously is the women’s spokesman, Mrs. cleaner than any other automatic washer 
; \| Benjamin Saks. ' 


five have $7; six (including Alaska) 


have $8; and seven have $10. resulted in failure to do anything|65—which doesn’t happen very 
Average _weekly payment t0/about the present Social Security| frequently, especially in the heavy 

workers entitled to unemployment} pauper law, but it has helped to! industries like auto and steel. 
insurance is between $18 and $19 cripple operation of even the pres-| Speeches have been plentiful 
gationally. North Carolina has the|ent inadequate provisions. Two - F 
lowest average, with $12.31 a/ weeks ago, The Worker exposed 
week; Utah, the highest with a|the fact that unemployment insur- social security and unemployment 
little more than $28. ance administrative workers are|CO™pensation laws. But 12 weeks 
And this is ‘what a worker is|being laid off and offices closed of the 81st Congress should prove 
supposed to live on when even/down because $70,000,00 was si- that speeches are pretty cheap in 
inadequate Bureau of Labor Statis-| phoned off from unemployment in- Washington. If the workers want 
tics figures say that a workers|surance administrative funds to|2©40" ©n improvements — which 
family needs more than $60 weekly|bolster cold war operations. should include a sharp increase in 
to maintain minimum decency. With industry. generally singing both old-age and unemployment 
* the blues foreseeing prospects of | Payments plus allowances for de- 


still t j t. old pendents—they'll have to start put- 
NO SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE] workers who can't keep up with| ting the heat on in their local un- 


has been made in social security| the pace of modern speed-up meth- ions and communities. The need 
and unemployment insurance pro-|ods_ are again feeling the pinch. is more pressing than ever with 
visions since they were enacted“in|The Social Security law is sup- the capitalist system settling down 
1937. The figures at that time posed to provide “retirement” to “normal” operations, which 
were based on the BLS price index funds for workers over 65. means lay-offs, unemployment and 
for 1936. But the same index has crisis. 


jumped 71 percent since those famil 
y of $29.4 (the average in 

ss his electoral promises of all 1046), a worker. could not even  romggaitan 
P retire in some of the countries} Total corporate profits before 


So lalaed + gare 3 which the Marshall Plan is alleg-|taxes reached an estimated $34,- 


the system. In his speech at the edly aiding. 000,000,000 in 1948, compared to 


opening of Congress, he conceded} The average monthly old age| $99 800,000,000 in .1947. The 
at coverage “is altogether in-|“benefits’ were $24.90 for a re-|increase after taxes was from 
adequaje" and that payments are| tired man; $19.80 for a retired wo- $18,100,000,000 to $20,800,000.- 
“too low. man; $38.90 for a worker and his 000. ( 1 a high ae 
But 12 weeks have passed since! wife; $20.20 for an elderly widow;|---> 2" 2 hme fuga. 
the 8ist Congress was convened| $12.40 for an orphaned child; and . ’ eae 
and there is not even a hint that/$13.2 for a surviving parent. TUL Aj ie 
anything substantial will be done} And even these substandard| & "é FLY 
on the Social Security law, part| payments leave out about the same = 
Mi 
~CALIF 


—_ ss’ 


it 


about the need for improving the 


But on a monthly average per 


of which covers unemployment| number of workers who are ineli- 
compensation. In the 12 weeks/gible to unemployment insurance. 
duging which Congress has been| Workers are eligible to these pay- 
in session at least two million! ments only if they are fortunate 


workers have lost their jobs, with| enough to live beyond the age of 
unemployment continuing to grow. wa ll a acme 


rolaal 


IFORNIA 899 


“49 W 44 $T MU 77-4054 
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When President Truman made 


his “fair deal” speech to Congress, Oo 

leaders of both the CIO and AFL 0 

hailed it as the adoption of their 
program. After that, these labor 

officials, like the Administration, LIMITED TIME ONLY ... NEW 


got busy—putting over the Mar- 


shall Plan, the cold war budget, 
the North Atlantic Pact, all of 
which cut further into the living 


standards of ‘the workers. 


_ NOT ONLY has the cold war LEADING LABELS 


HE MOST RELIABLE PLACE . 
110 SEND PARCELS TO || EVERY FIELD OF MUSIC IS INCLUDED IN THIS 
RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty COLLECTION. Every composer from the pre-Bach The Thor Automagic Washer, 
period up to the leading contemporaries will be found _ *@washes really, really CLEAN by $229.50 


_ Prepaid is Through 
ET sian 10 Cor epee, checl verte, cactice cots | «chow byemurdetere sity || ~=asamos 


91 RASTERN. PARKWAY hemes, symphonies; folk music albums (not to mention wverflow method that’s exclusive $ 00 
the show tune, kiddy and dramatic albums )—are being qvith Thor . . . thea _— yous 30): 
offered. All albums are in automatic sequence. You ‘clothes better, than wringer dry. | 


may buy as little or as much as you wish, MONEY INo hands in rinse water. No lifts 


, “ And ; ; | Phene 
BACK GUARANTEE on any set sold. & sgtigs: suromen A ter detaile 
Pied asa Seecie Gne seuaret. an thabatko min (any wringer machines, 
OUR | Mette tte ate Melivery are assured, All shipments sent Mites 


Come in and see us. Or if you live outside WO mess Ee <7, OO CS OO ot [= —aatine nerDen 
ONLY New York City, write or wire for our listings. : 


y= 


Cemplete Price 


Brookivn Lb, N +7 
Ps r) 7;*f 


Telephone: MIAin 2-1li: 
@ LICENSED BY THE USSR @ 


Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
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7 
4 
7 
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a 
a 
dH Allowance 
WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 


All Parcels Are 100% Insured 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


Our New York Office: 


139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.: CO 5-4554 


comme] A! SAM GOODY =| STANDARD BRAND pisrew. 


3 853 — 9h A bet.. 55th-56th S New Y » N. Y. 
In One Hour oo ww Som 2 mE 143 FOURTH AVENUE (nr. 14th St.), N. ¥.3,N. ¥. | 


Circle $9698, ty iet:doovere wen ond 10th aves. Circle 7-4968 Telephone: GRamerey 3-7819 
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Y. Landlords Set 


For Rent Bonanza 


By Arnold Sroog 


New York tenants face wholesale sky-hi 
rent controls under the Rent Control Bill pass 


rent increases and the abolition of all 
by the House Tuesday and now awaiting 


action by the Senate. With realty interests set for their greatest bonanza in history not 


even the flimsiest legal framework ®— 
would remain between the tenant}. 


and profit-hungry landlords seek- 


ing to raise rents from 50-100 per-} 


cent. Officials of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter (OHE) have 
privately told leaders of tenant or- 
ganizations that the new bill could 
only be enforced to grant increases 
to lords and could not be util- 
ized to control rents. 

Under the bill the House voted, 
the State Legislature, now engaged 
in rushing through the most reac- 
tionary laws in its history, could 
by a resolution lift controls for the 
whole state. As the present state 
rent control law is written, it can- 
not come into effect as long as 
there is a single area of federal 
control anywhere in the U. S, Thus 
the state law affords New Yorkers 


THE HOUSE BILL also makes 
it ible for .rent control to be 
city by city, thus facing 
tenants in this city and every other 
town in the state with the danger 
of having controls lifted by city 
councils which have long been in 
cahoots with the state's powerful 
real estate lobby. An example of 
the r of the landlord )loc 
can seen from last year’s in- 
crease of the city’s subway fares 
by 100 percent, rather than in- 
creasing the realty tax rate a few 
points. 3 
Either of these alternatives, city 
or state decontrol, neither of which 
is covered by the present loophole- 


Bronx Rent Strikers to See 
Housing Expediter on Increases 


Striking Bronx tenants were 
planning over the weekend to send 
a delegation to see Tighe Woods, 
chief of the Office of the Housing 
Expediter (OHE), Tuesday to seek 
reversal of a “comparability” rent 

iricrease granted their Jandlord. 


The Regional OHE office, they 


revealed Friday, had turned down 
their application for a reversal of 
the increase handed to 250 of 723 
tenants. In rejecting the tenants’ 
appeal, the regional office ignored 
more than 300 unrepaired viola- 
tions in the two houses, 2700 and 


2800 Bronx Park East, and disre- 
garded the fact that “comparabil- 
ity’ did not exist because the 
house were cooperatives in 1943. 


A special membership meeting 
has been called for Sunday at 11 
a.m. at which the tenants will elect 
representatives to go to Washing- 
ton, At that meeting they will also 
| discuss plans for fighting dispossess 
action against 50 of their number. 

Trial on the dispossess action is 
|scheduled for Monday, 10 a.m., at 
the First Bronx District Municipal 


Court, 1400 Williamsbridge Road.’ 


filled state law, could make thou- 
sands of evictions tomorrow's head- 
lines in New York. Further adding 
to the danger is the fact that city 
laws expire on May I, which would 
strip tenants here of protection 
automatically without any action 
by the City Council. , The state 
law expires June 30, thus giving 
the tiny protection afforded on a 
statewide scale only another 100 
days, unless tenant action forces 
the Legislature to enact a new law. 


The other half of the House-to- 
landlord double play is the “rea- 
sonable return” amendment, under 
which all a landlord has to do is 
cry and he would get increases 
as high as 50 and 60 
Under the House-bill “reasonable” 
profit is not defined and it is left 
up to the landlord to show that he 
is not getting it. The landlord 
‘who thinks he is already making 
‘a reasonable profit, when he can 
get still more, hasn't been born 
yet. 


Actually, the House bill not only 
hands the landlord huge rent in- 
creases on a silver platter, but also 
tells him it is okay to cut down 
services and chisel on tenants in 
mnumerable ways. The “reason- 
‘able profit” section provides that 
the landlord can ask for a raise in 
case of an “unavoidable increase” 
m operating expenses, major capi- 
tal improvements, increases or de- 
creases of services and deterioration 


of property. 


THIS PROVISION gives land- 
lord congressional okay to cut 


(Continued on Page 12) 


If Your Rent Is Raised, 


oe. 


Here's Who's Responsible 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—Over 14 million tenants in the nation are in danger of losing the 
protection of rent ceilings and of being clipped for rent increases as a result of a weak- 
kneed rent control measure adopted in the House last week. ’ 

The Administration’s rent control bill was butchered by a combination of Republi- 
cans and Democrats while President Truman, on a Florida vacation, basked in his pre- 
election promises and didn’t say a word to stop the knife wielding. 

Landlords who sought to kill rent controls entirely rejoiced over amendments 
slipped into the bill by their friends in the House. The amendments authorized: 

* State, county and municipal officials to end rent controls at will; 

* Rent increaSes to provide landlords guaranteed “reasonable” profits. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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| Mercy Hospital-- 
Where LUCKY 
Miners Wiud Up 


By Walter Lowenfels 


MERCY HOSPITAL, PITTSBURGH.—This is where 


statistics for roof f 
crushed bones. 

Here is where Charles Dutkos 
lives im a wheel chair and a cot in 
the accident ward that the big 
companies support with the casual- 
ties their mines. 

Dutkos, 59, is one of the 55,000 
men the mines maim year after 
year. “I work im Bethlehem Stee! 
Company, Marianna mine.” He 
points at his plaster-cast foot 
stretched out on his wheel chair. 
“I got foot smashed Nov. 14, 1945. 
Roof fell and got my foot. 

“This is third time I'm back m 
hospital. First time I stay here one 
year, two weeks, Then I go home 
Six months. Have to come back 
Sept. 9. I stay six months in hos- 
pital. Then - home, try work; 
Foot swell, broke open again. This 
‘time I'm here three months.” 

The dates stand out in his brief 
story, as if a huge time-piece had 
fallen into his life and left a broken 
foot in a plaster cast to tick away 
the dates. 


When 425,000 men closed all 
the mines east of the Mississippi 
‘River last week in memory of the 
1,015 killed and 54,100 wounded 
last year, I wound up a trip 
through this soft coa) area in this 
hospital where so many men wind 
up sooner or later. ~ 


I talked with half-a-dozen of the 
men. There were no fresh arrivals. 
The men who might have been 
here this week, I talked with out- 
side in the mine patches. 

“If we can save a man’s life, ‘it 
is worth something,” John Supin- 
sky, past president of local 1198 
told me as we got into a conver- 
sation at Hill Station. 


The men want safety enforced 
by the government. But the safety 
issue involves a whole raft of beefs 
the men outside tell you about, 
from speed-up and mechanization 
io unemployment and a shorter 
work-week with more pay. 

Inside the hospital, the men are 
less talkative, and let their wounds 
speak for themselves, 

“What do you think of the. me- 
morial stoppage?” I asked David 
Patterson, a husky Negro miner 
| propped up on an elbow in his hos- 
pital cot. 

“I think it’s all right. It's a 
strike for life.” | 

Patterson has a wife and child 
jwaiting for him at Burgestown 
where he works in' the Franklin 
mine. 


“How did you get hurt?” He 


told me “but” it’s not easy to tell. 
“The coal got me here.” He 


thetrail leads for every miner soon or late. Here is where the 
come to life in broken feet and 


o— ~ 
— down the bed covers be- 


w his pelvis. “It was torn te 


“canal eure 

"Will you be all right. 

“Yeah, the doctor says it will be 
OK,” 

You cannot distinguish the 
miners from the other accident 
cases here, except that outside the 
hospital the miners are doing 
something about it. 

As I walked from cot to cot, 
asking the patients if they were 
minérs, one man answered: “No— 
but there's 2 couple.” He pointed, 
“They're what the strike’s all 
about.” 

To most people, the mine dan- 
ger is the explosion, the tragic 
disaster they read about from time 
to time. Here in the hospital, you 
see the work of the day-to-day 
killers that don’t make headlines, 
but cause 70 percent of the 
casualties year after year—roof 
falls and “haulage.” 

“Haulage” comes to life as a 
deadly thing when you talk with 
Charles Smatky, 65. He explains 
his plaster cast in his wheel chair: 
“A car catch me. Smashed leg up. 
I been back here three times since 
then.” He worked at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Companys Ellsworth 
mine, south of here. — 


A man walks up in a dressing 
gown. He seems all right. 

“Whats the matter with you?” 

“I got arthritis.” He points to 
his legs. “Bones no good, hurt. I 
got sick May, 1947. I been here 
four weeks now.” He is Frank Ko- 
tula, 58, and worked at the Cres- 
son No. 1 mine of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Compagy. It's 
‘the biggest producer in the coun- 
try and is controlled by the Mellon 
family. | 

This is the company whose 
president, George Love, wise- 
cracked at the start of the memo- 
rial stoppage:” It’s just an ordinary 
strike with a little black ribbon 
tied around it.” 

This wisecrack about the 1,015 
dead and 54,100 wounded for 
whom the miners are currently 
mourning recalls the notorious 
pleasantry of the late Queen of 
France. When told that her sub- 


jects could not buy bread’ she 
replied: “Let "em eat cake!” 


For which, among other crimes, 


the Queen of France was shortly 
afterward beheaded, 


i 
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May Day 


1949 


We, on the writing and preducing end of the 
paper, know that, this year, our May Day edition 


has to be something special in order to perform 
the tasks which are its responsibility. 


We must make this edition a 


the Wall Street drive to a third world war, and a 


resounding NO te 


trade unions! mass organizations! 
shop workers! protessionals! 
communist party clubs! friends! ... 


We solicit your greetings for the May Day Edition of The Worker 


to trample on the civil liberties of the Ameri¢an 
people. 


We must show our united strength, our historic 
courage, our fearless determination te pursue the 


path of truth regardless ef consequences, 
We want io break all records and receive more 


THE WORKER, 50 E. 18th 8t., New York 3, HN. ¥. 


Dear Friends; 


Please print the atieched greeting in special 
May Day edition of The Worker to be printed om 


May 1, 1948. 


NAME ....... 
NAME OF ORGANIZATION ., ...,.ccseesssseeseeeess 


SOC cee seeees CeCe Cece ee Sees ceeeeeete sto 


ADDRESS . aagecyes 
Bhi DETR OL) Reet pee ws p ve 
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THE PHOTO AT RIGHT of an Air Force F-80 jet fighter was made at a 1,000-mile-an-hour _ plane : 
speed in a test of a new reconnaissance camera that has no shutter, receivin gthe image on a long strip 
of film. The diagram at left shows how the 1,000-mile-an-hour speed was achieved. A camera plane, 
traveling in the opposite direction at 500 mph. 


eli 
trav ing at 500 mph, passes over a target plane covered by the camera, the speeds of the planes 


When the target plane passes 
add te 1,000 mph. 


the field 


- 


—_ 
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Acheson Pact Lets Cat Out of Bag 


| this statement ranks as a positive 


(Continued from Page 2) 
continued, would prevent us 
assisting a government as m 


fror 


‘ 


revolution, he said, would not be 
regarded as an armed attack. But, 
on the ether hand, he pointed | 
out an uprising, inspired, armed 
and directed from outside would 
be a different thing. 


PINS HIM DOWN | 
A reporter evidently thought 


that statement evasive. “You sav 
that would be a different thing,” 
the newsman repeated. “To 

concrete does that mean that in 
the case of a country like Greece 
we regard what is happening there 
as an armed attack within the 


the 
case of Greece. A purely internal; the US 


assertion. , 

. Acheson went on to say that 
government has always 
taken the position that the war in| 
Greece was directed by her north- 
ern neighbors. 

Other reporters recalled among 
themselves that the liberating 
events in Prague, and 
Warsaw had been regarded by the’ 
State Department as inspired and 
directed by the USSR, despite: 
their national character. Failing ap 
opportunity te ask about these 
cases during the press conference 
several waited on Acheson after- 
ward. But the secretary breezed 
hurriedly away to work on his 


meaning of the pact?” : 
Acheson stared solemnly at the 


paper before him before answer-| 


ing. In his judgment he said it 
very well might. | 
_ In the language of diplomacy 


radio broadcast and the questions 


remained unanswered. | 


On the issue of Spain, Acheson 
was even more difficult to pin 
down. 


SPAIN IN? : 


Article 10 provides that the par- 


) 
ties to the alliance may by unani- 


Italy Chamber 
Votes War Pact 


The Chamber of Deputies voted 
$42? ta 170 Friday to put Italy into 
the Atlantic anti-Soviet pact, after 


Socialist and Communist speakers }* 


kept open the debate for more! 
than 51 hours, in an attempt to 
delay the vote until the terms of 
the pact could become known to 
all. The issue now goes to the 
Senate. : 

Palmiro Togliatti, secretary of 
the Communist Party, d the 
Communists were determined to 
create a front for peace. Pietro 
Nenai, Socialist leader, also de- 
nounced the pact. 

Police attacked demonstrators | 
outside Parliament. Jeeps and po- 
lice trucks sped through side 
streets and across squares, scat- 
tering everyone in their way. 

lic service workers at Nap- 
les struck at midnight and a gen- 
eral strike began toe paralyze the: 
province. Anti-war rallies were | 
held at Milan, Turin, Genoa and’ 
Florence. Demostrations took place’ 
at factories. | 

The Communist newspaper 
Unita, described Luici Trastulli, 
20, who was killed at Terni yes-' 
terday in an attack by police on fac-| 
tor¥ workers, as “the first Italian 
victim of the Atlantic Pact.” A 24 
hour memorial strike was ordered’ 
there. : 


' 


mous agreement invite any other 
European state to join if the state 
ee 
ciples of this treaty and te contrib-| 
ute to the security of the North 
Atlantic area.” : 

A reporter pointed out to Ache-' 


were democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of 
law. He asked: Could Spain meet 
that test? , : 

The secretary said that on Spain. 
there was likely to be considerable 
debate. But in the case of Portu- 
gal, he volunteered he had voted 
in that country’s favor on both 
counts, 


| Spain, he said, had been kept 


REWARD OFFERED: The | 
Bill of Rights to thousands of | 
readers today whe will find the 


: 


opportunity to become press | 
builders tomorrow. 


out of the United Nations by the 
unhappy opposition of certain 

Acheson did not elaborate, but 
if. the opposition of democratic 
countries to Franco's entry to the 
United Nations is to be described 
as unhappy, then obviously Ache- 
son would be happy to see -the 
Spanish dictator at the council ta-' 
ble. At least that’s the inference 


some of us drew. 
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Yugosla 
DISHES 
FOR A. 


Lunchtime 
THRILL 


Tired ef the same old menus? 
Here, just eff the Times Square 
area, you’ find exetic, authentic 
Yugoslav luncheon dishes .. . 
Gifferent specials each day of 
the week. 


MONDAY 
Sarma Banat Village 


| ’ 


Racnjfichi Belgrade 


TUESDAY 
Chicken Saute with Risette Adria 
Chevapchichi Peasant Style 


WEDNESDAY 

Carnicltian Sausage with Savey 
Cabbage or Seurkraut 

Tripe Libernia 


THURSDAY 
Veal Cutlet Dailmatiene 
Filed Peppers Siavenia 


FRIDAY 
Squids with Petatees Literal 
Istra 


Petted Steak Creatia 
SATURDAY 


Terkey Zagreb Style 
Veal Cutiet with Dalmatian 
(Pw me wtte ge’ 


Entrees from 85¢e 
Yugesiav-American Home 
405 West 4lst Street 


Bar and Restaurant open 
daily and Sunday from 
neon te 2 A.M. 


“US. 


Frenc 


&.. od ak ee dk ae eee a ooo 


li? STANTON STREET 


Cerner 


, 
- 


Alterations Free | 


Essex Street, New York City 


8 West 47th Street 
2-0967-3 


, > 


41 East 14th Street 


GRam. 7-7211-7212 
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| An Ounce of Prevention 


HE presence of tuberculosis is revealed by the all-seeing 
eye of the modern X-ray. For the majority who are not 
found to have tuberculosis, a chest X-ray provides a great 


sense of assurance. 


The International Workers Order gives you the oppor- 
tunity to have your chest X-rayed annually for the nominal 
fee of $1.00. This fee covers the X-ray of your lungs, a 


reading by an IWO Chest Specialist, and a written report 
of the findings. . : 

Get Your Chest X-Ray Ww 0 
NINTH ANNUAL 


CHEST 5 
X-RAY 


Where You Can Get X-Ray 
BROOKLYN: 

The Livingston, 301 Schermerhorn St. 

March 31, April 1, 2, 1949 


SURVEY 


BRONX: 
IWO Bronx Center, 1723 Boston Road 
April 7, 8, 9, 1949 


MANHATTAN: 
IWO Office, 80 Fifth Avenue 
April 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 27, 28, 30, 


A CHEST X-RAY FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 


‘Register with your secretary, district doctor or at TWO offices 


by filling out blank and payment of $1.00 


USE THIS BLANK 


TWO survey:in previous year: Yes No 
Prefer: Morning () Afternoon 1) Evening (J 
Manhattan [1] Bronx 1) Brooklya 0 

Paid $1.00 Fee 


Conducted by New York Medical Department . 
INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1} 
Telephone: ORegon 5-1161 
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Another Two-Party Crime 


ba TWO-PARTY FARCE in Washington has once 
more murdered a Negro civil rights bill, an anti- 
lynch bill or a nationwide anti-discrimination jobs bill. 
Snickering at their clever team-play, the Democrats 
and the GOP worked smoothly to filibuster—that is, to 
strangle—all such measures. ' 
President Truman’s job was to appear 
me seeking Negro rights. He 
offered the bills—and then 
took off for the sunny sands 
of Florida. This left the 
Democrats free to cut the 
throat of the Negro rights 
measures in cooporation 
with the Republicans. 
So, Truman was in on =: 
the deal, too. He could VANDENBERG 


easily have forced the fight for the passage of the bills 
if he had felt like it. But he merely threw the bills into 
the hopper and then left the field to “let nature take its 
course.” He knew full well what would happen. If it 
- had been an armaments measure which was in danger, 


he would have acted differently. 

Thus, the entire governing machinery of the country, 
from the White House to the two-party Congress, stands 
before world opinion as determined to rivet the “white 
supremacy” Jimcrow system upon the country. The en- 
slavement of the Negro people is no mere accident of 
minor officials or of the southern reactionaries. The Jim- 
crow system is the official system of the entire ruling class 
in America. At every crucial point, when this Jimcrow 
_system—with its horrors, lynching and degradation of an 
entire people—is in danger, the entire leadership of the 
two Wall Street parties rushes to defend this system. 
And President Truman makes sure that the system will 


not be damaged by running away. 


as a knight 


HE MURDER of the Negro civil rights program faces 
the entire social program of labor with a new peril. 
There is no doubt that the success of the reactionaries 
against the Negro people strengthens their hands against 
rent control, against the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the increasing of social security benefits, raising minimum 
wages, etc. 
Thus, the labor movement once again gets harsh 


proof of the lesson that there cannot be a single secure 
step forward on the road of labor progress unless labor 
joins with the Negro people in an all-out struggle to crush 
the Jimcrow system in every town, city and village of 
the country. 

The progress of the United States can be accurately 


measured by the progress of the Negro people toward 
- complete liberation and full social, economic and political 


equality. 

The men who killed Negro rights are the lovdest 
spokesmen for the “cold war” against the Soviet Union. 
They are the big salesmen of the Atlantic War Pact. They 
are the very same Wall Street politicians who are yelling 
the loudest about a new war crusade to carry “Our Way 
vans to the entire world with the help of the atom- 


Every time you hear a Vandenberg, or a Barkley, or 
a Truman, or any of the other Senators yapping about 
the “Communist menace” you will know what they mean. 
They mean the menace of democracy and more democ- 
racy. They mean the “menace” of Negro equality and 
the advance of the labor movement to higher living 
standards and political independence. | 

The crime committed by the two-party politicians 
should rouse the labor movement and the Negro people 
to a new united effort. It should awaken them:to the 
realization that reliance on President Truman leads to 
disaster, to the triumph of reaction. The Democratic 81st 
or which won a people’s mandate to “go ahead” 
on the Roosevelt New Deal road promises to be worse 
than the notorious 80th Congress. The Progressive Party 
in the localities, the trade unions, Negro people's organ- 
izations, and the Communists should rouse the country 
to what is going on. Having knifed Negro rights, the 
Demo-GOP two-party system is meving on to knife rent 
control and labor's rights. af ts DS iA elie 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
WAS A CRUEL and inhuman blow 
struck against West Indian Negro 
Americans when the House passed H. R. 
199, limiting the immigration of- West 
Indians to 100 persons per year. But the 
effects of this bill would be even more devastating 
against native-born Negroes, against American 
democracy and against the tradition of America 
as a haven for refugees from reactionary political 
and fascist persecution. The bill now goes-to the 
U. S. Senate, where it must 
be defeated by immediate 
protests from every section 
of the Negro people, from 
organized labor and from all 
democratic Americans. The 
valiant people's champion 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, and 
Rep. Adam Powell put up a 
good fight against the bill in 
the House. 
- The bill got through the 
House by means of typical 
-demagogy by Truman Dem- 
ocrats, allied with Republican hypocrisy. It was 
hailed by the capitalist press as a great victory 
over discrimination against colored immigrants to 
the United States. Under the guise of letting up 
the vicious bars against Oriental peoples, it 
slapped down a harder ban against Negroes. 
The measure was disected far more against 
Negro West Indians than it was to aid Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Asiatic victims of imperial- 
ism. It is typical of imperialism whether in Wall 
Street, or in England, to play one op 
people against the other, to keep them divided 
and weak, and always at the expense of the Negro 
who is farthest down in the notorious racial 
hierarchy established by Anglo-Saxon imperial- 
ists and white supremacists, 
* 


[TF THIS BILL should become law, it could only 

mean the breaking up of homes, the inability 
of West Indians now in America to secure visas 
for their families, relatives and friends who must 
now come within the-100 quota. 


It is a well-known fact that the West Indians 
came~to this country to escape the heartless ex- 
ploitation of British imperialism. But they found 
upon their arrival that American imperialism is 
just as evil, that they are lynched and discrimi- 
nated against, that they must live and die in the 
filthy Jimcrow hovels of Harlem and elsewhere. 
If British imperialism has denied them self- 
determination in the Caribbean, American im- 
perialism “denies the right of self-government to 
the Negro sharecroppers and poor farmers in the 
South, where they have tilled the soil as the West 
Indian people have done in their islands, 

It is for this reason that, West Indian Ameri- 
cans, with a well-developed ‘sense of national 


* 


‘ttemptible measure in the Senate. 


A Cruel Attack on 
The West Indian Peoples 


consciousness burning from their fight for self- 


determination in the islands, have become front- 


line fighters against the Wall Street system of 
white supremacy and imperialist oppression in 
this country. 

West Indians are to be found among the most 
militant and staunch trade unionists. Large 
numbers of West Indian Negro leaders have 
identified themselves with the labor and progres- 
sive movement and, braving Truman’s dirty de- 
portation drive, are making outstanding contribu- 
a against the war program of the big monopo- 

es 


H. R. 199 brings into the open the under- 
ound — of deportation terror - which 
ruman’s polltax Attorney General Tom Clark 

and the FBI have been conducting against West 
Indian Americans in Harlem and elsewhere. It 
has been too long assumed, even in Negro circles 
that persecution of the foreign-born was directed 
only against militant’ Jews, Hungarians, Greeks 
and other progressive white workers. 


Therefore, when Claudia Jones, Negro woman 


Communist leader, and Ferdinand Smith, out- 


standing labor leader, now under deportation 
threats, were first hailed before the FBI's blood- 
hounds, too many thought that these were iso- 
lated cases which did not affect the West Indian 
people as a whole. But discrimination against 
one West Indian means discrimination against 
all; and the smashing of the deportation threat 
against Clatidia Jones and Ferdinand Smith is 
a front-line defense of all West Indian people. 
* 


NATIVE-BORN American Negroes cannot fail 

to recognize that this is an attempt to divide 
the unity of the ry on people, at the expense of 
West Indians first, but native-oorn Negroes will 
feel this as well. 

H. R. 199 is a part of the whole reactionary 
campaign of hysteria against all foreign-born, 
Negro and white, and must be fought and de- 
feated by Negro and white—in the first place, by 
native-born Americans. It is a result of the 
violent anti-Communist hysteria, the war-monger- 
ing and spy scares, which big business is whip- 


ping up to lynch “legally” the 12 Communist 
- feaders in Fo 


ley Square. 

The broadest united movement of the Harlem 
community, plus their labor and white progressive 
allies, should arise in protest to defeat this con- 
The Commu- 
nist Party of Harlem will join with all groups and 
individuals in this cause. Incidentally, far too 
little attention has been given, even by pro- 
— to the i lems of the West 

workers tion generally. There 
are more than 85,000 West Indi in Harlem. 

Meantime, my office at 200 W. 135 St., daily 
offers its entire facilities to the conduct of this 
fight and to any personal or other problems 
caused to the West Indian people by virtue of this 
latest attack. I, pers: , will be present in my 
office on Saturdays l0amto6pm — 
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World of Labor 


So the Miners Are 
“Ml-Advised,” Mr. Kroll? 
By George Morris : | 
rs ADVISED,” said Jack Kroll, director 
«4 of the CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, of the United Mine Workers two- 


week stoppage. This top CIO leader is dis- 


tinguished as the only labor leader with 
the audacity to give such comfort to the coal 
operators—the most vicious bloodsuckers in the 
ranks of the capitalist class. The Wall Street 
Journal, incidentally, takes note of Kroll’s “states- 
manship” editorially.~ There isn’t much of a pos- 
: — sibility that the coal miners 
will turn to Kroll for advice. 

The facts are glaringly not on 

Mr. Kroll’s_ side. Kroll’s 

Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers is noted for never 

doing anything “ill-advised.” 

As a result, according to Bu- 

reau of Labor Statistics, the 

wages of ACW members 

stood still and even declined 

in recent years, while miners 

both raised their wages sub- 


stantially and set the top. 


mark in their welfare fund. 


Jower-paid shirt and underwear divisions) in No- 
vember, 1946, averaged $41.32 for an average of 
37.8 hours a week or an average of $1.08 an 
hour. 

Wages in bituminous coal mining in the same 
month averaged $61.54 for a 41.7 hours a week 
or $1.47 an hour. . 


In November, 1948, the last month available, ; 


clothing workers still stood at $41.97 for a 
35.6-hour week, or $1.17 an hour. 

In November, 1948, the miners earned $73.52 
for a 37-hour week, or $1.95 an hour. 


That’s how it ran for the entire period. The 
ACW ’s highest average in any month was $1.18 
an hour; the UMWA’s never went below $1.82. 


[HE 20 CENTS a ton royalty for the miners’ 

welfare fund is not reflected in the wages of 
the miners. That welfare plan makes the ACW’s 
look like a Model-T in a 1949 auto show. 

In 20 months of operation 11,689 miners 
above 62 went on a $100 pension; 63,583 were 
treated for disabilities; 24,767 widows benefitted; 
10,489 received $1,000 death benefit checks; 
109,081 wives and children or disabled miners 
and 13,374 orphans were aided. 

The welfare fund isn’t making anyone rich. 
But it makes life a little more bearable for workers 
of an industry who must give the blood and limbs 
of 65 of their number for every million man- 
hours they pyt into the mines, more than one of 
whom dies. That meant 1,015 lives and 55,000 
accidents last year. In the past 30 years 45,000 
lives were given for King Coal. 

The coal miners show the militancy and soli- 
darity as they do, and they express a contempt 
and hatred for their exploiters, because their lot 
is a very bitter one. Their union is the only pro- 
tection they could really count on. ~ 

What are they asking now? Only that they 
who have a death rate of 15.1 per 1,000 shouldn't 
be required to yield more than the national 
average of 10.3. That is the real issue back of 
their opposition to Truman’s naming of James 
Boyd as head of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
They say it is time lives were placed above profits 
and the cost of real safety enforcement. 

° 


rPHE WALL STREET JOURNAL and all the 


rest of the voices of Big Business scream that 
Lewis is really interested in whittling down the 
coal pile above ground so as to improve his bar- 

ing position when contract talks begin. If 
does, what of it? . 

If it's all right for the coal operators to pile up 
an unprecedented 60,000,000-ton stock to make 
war on the miners it is just as right for the miners 
to take time off to mourn their dead and protect 
what they have. Of course it will improve the 
bargaining position of the miners when they raise 
some new demands. ~ . 

It wouldn't be “ill-advised” ofr the miners to 
declare that for the next contract they will give 
the operators only 500 lives a year odd the blood 
and limbs of only 25,000 miners. Nor would it 


be “ill-advised” to ask for a cut ‘in hours because . 


of the unemployment and short weeks in the in- 
dustry. And they certainly wouldn't be “ill- 
advised” to ask for work security where the new 
robot “Joy” miner is introduced. 

Why should the miners listen to one like 
Kroll? It's been many years since the leaders of 
the ACW or of the great majority of our union 
bureaucracies in the country showed some real 
solidarity with the coal miners. They're forced 
to be on their own. It shouldn’t be that way. 
.Other unions and the whole of labor have more 

gain from the solidarity of a union like the 
miners than 
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| reached the nearest big-time newspar 


‘on the job. By then, it was-too late, however. 


they ‘could give to the coal diggers. | 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


wee all this talk about defending Western cul- 


ture? 
At the present time there is no Shakespearean produc- 


tion on Broadway. 


There are none that I know of right now in the major | 


cities of this country. (Margaret Web- 
ster's touring repertory is the only major 
exception.) 

But from Hungary comes news that 
in almost every large factory the work- 
ers, with the assistance of the govern- 
ment, have formed their own individual 
Shapespeare producing outfits and are 
putting on the master’s plays which they 


act and direct themselves... . 
o © . 


TOWN TALK 

Greta Garbo may co-star with James 
Mason in a movie titled Life of the Heart... . 

Bill Mauldin’s book Up Front With Maul- 
din—the “Willie and a. cartoons—will be made into a film by 
Universal-International. .. . 

James Roosevelt becomes a radio news commentator starting 
March 20, sponsored by the Budget Finance Plan... . 

The Completed Figures on the sale of radio receivers in 1948 
reveals a drop of nearly 20 percent... . 

One radio wag claims that CBS has its own version of the 
Pyramid Club. All executives who join must bring in two NBC 


programs. .., 
© * * 


‘There's the classic story about a cub reporter in Johnstown, 
Pa., at the time of the disastrous flood in 1889. The first flash 
r office late at night when 
only his newest addition to the staff—an arty youth just out of 
school—was on tap. : 

_ The editor hustled him to the scene of the catastrophe, and 
spent the next-hour in a frenzied effort to get his veteran reporters 


down, and the valley was isolated. For 24 hours the only reporter 
in the devastated area was one green beginner! 

The press of America waited feverishly for his first report. 
Finally it began to trickle in over the telegraph. “God sits upon 
a lonely mountaintop tonight and gazes down upon a desolate 
Johnstown. The roar of swirling waters echoes through. .. .” 
The editor tore his hair and rushed a wire back to his poet laureate: 


“Okay. Forget flood. Interview God. Rush pictures.” ., . 
© co ° 


SPECIAL FOR OUR ADVERTISING OFFICE 
' During Mark Twain’s early days in the newspaper business in 
Missouri, he received a letter from a subscriber-merchant statin 
that he had found a spider in a copy of his paper, and asking 
this were an omen of good or bad luck. 

Twain replied, “Finding a spider in your paper is neither good 
luck nor bad. The spider was merely looking over our paper to 
see which merchant was not advertising so that he could go to that 
store, spin his web across the door and lead a life of undisturbed 


peace ever afterward.” ... 
; o a - 


Eugene Burr recalls a story told when one of the Dickens 
novels was being filmed in a West Coast movie factory. The job 
being done on the masterwork was little short of mayhem; yet the 
assembled yes-men duly trotted out their glittering adjectives each 
day when the rushes were being shown. 

But there came a day wien, in the pitch darkness of the pro- 
jection room, a small voice piped up, “This is terrible!” 

The producer became apoplectic. “Who was that?” he 


All wires were . 
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Around the Globe 


The Boy Who Killed 
1,000 Jews 


By Milton Howard 


7 IN 1946, a young Polish boy in 
the village of Kielce began to shout: 
“They tried to kill me and drink my blood.” 
He pointed fearfully to the door of a Jew- 
ish family. : 

More than 1,000 Jews were murdered that 
day in this village as a result of this boy's wild 
we For in his cry he had echoed the madness 
which had been implanted by feudal and clerical 
reactionaries in the minds of the people of that 
village for generations and gees ae 
centuries —the myth of the is 
“Jewish blood ritual.” Later, it % 
was learned the boy had been 
instructed by anti-government 
fascist plotters to start this 
pogrom with his yelling. 

- oO ° 


RULING CLASSES of the 
past have always worked with 
these insane and brutal lies. Pashia 
The myths of anti-Semitism crazed the peopic of 
Germany to their own ruin. The lies of anti-Negro 
mobsters are just as vile and just as cruel. The 
biggest lie of all is the lie of the anti-COMmunist. 
His lie is that the American who is a Communist 
—who stands for a better world and works for 
it on the basis of the teachings of Socialism— 
is a criminal, an enemy of the country who “takes 
orders’ from another country. 

This lie is now being drummed into the heads 
of our citizens as deliberately and as systematical- 
ly as the Jewish “ritual mare lie was drummed 
into the heads of European peoples for centuries. 

* oO «. 


i THERE ARE ANY among us who believe 

that the “ritual murder” lie attributed to the 
Jew is a thing of the past, let him read what 
the newest Catholic Primate of Poland dared to 
say about it. During the 1946 Kielce pogrom, 
while blood was dyeing the streets red, this 
Catholic hierarch was asked to halt the mass 
murders. But he made this reply: “At the Mendel 
Belis trial in Kiev, 1911-13, many ancient and 
modern books were presented as evidence, but 
the question as to whether Jews use blood for 
their ritual has not yet been clarified.” 


Has not yet been clarified? 

Does not this monstrous opinion sound exactly 
like the views of those liberals who stand pas- 
sively by while the 12 leaders of the Communist 
Party are being railroaded to jail terms of 10-20 
years? Do not these misguided persons calmly 
justify their aloofness by saying that the trial 


“will clarify” the views of the Communist move- 
ment? As if the views of the Communists require 
a trial and the threat of long jail sentences to be 
._ Clarified. As if a pe rms prosecution of all 


| Communists is needed to explain what the Com- 


munist Party platform is when this platform 
is available for every honest man to read for 
himself. Lhe Communists have been trying to 
get their- message across for 30 years. They have 

n kept off the air, kept out of the press. They 
are denied meeting halls, and their views aré 
falsified a thousand times a day. Yet, there are 
some who fall for the dangerous illusion that the 
trial is a good thing since it will “clarify” the 
issue. The same logic could argue, as the Catholic 
Primate quoted:above argues, for a vast witchhunt 
of Jews in order to stage a trial which will clarify 
the question of “Jewish blood rituals.” But as we 
know from centuries of political and anti-Semitic 
persecutions, such staged “trials” are merely 
weapons for intensifying persecution, violence, 
and murderous insanity. 

i ° oc 

THE CZARIST REGIME staged the trial of the 

Jewish shoemaker, Mendel Belis, not to settle 
the issue as to whether or not the Jewish people 
murdered Christian children. No sane and civil= 
ized on could ever entertain such a hideous 
notion about the Jéwish people. The Czarist 
regime staged the trial to provoke new violence 
against the Jewish people who were being used 
as a scapegoat to divert the Russian people as a 
whole from their intolerable misery under Czarist 
tyranny. What would we think of liberals living 
under the Czar who would say, “Well, let this 
trial go on since it will help to settle the disputed 
question about Jewish blood murders.” “We 
would easily recognize in such an attitude a 
cowardly refusal to challenge the Czarist con- 
spiracy, and a covert complicity im this conspiracy. 


terrorize the entire 
country, should awaken to the real meaning of 
their silence. They are preparing their own doom. 
They are conniving in the betraval of democracy 


. Ro less than those who watched the Czar stage 
the trial of his J is} victil ey te pee Pei reT trek. ore 
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| CHURCHILL COMING HERE TO SELL WAR PACT ttten-Arertesn 


Continued Ks , , | A mass rally of Italian-American. 

; Bn heli age pal aii |/arger_ armies, less bread and but-,out the plans for civil wars in| progressives for the defense of the 
mp Mp ; Iter, the complete loss of sove-|Europe and a world-wide assault) 12 Communist leaders and against 
this activity is merely defensive. reignty, new assaults on their civiljon the Soviet Union and the east-|the deportation drive will be held 
Just as it is perfectly obvious that) liberties and their workingclass po-|em European democracies, this Sunday at 2:30 p.m» at the 
if the object of all this pact-making litical parties—assaults which are Truman’s Fair Deal is ra idly Yugoslav - American Home, 405 
were peace, a straightforward already mounting in Italy and | becoming a RAW Deal. the | West 41st St. 


AN ED France. RAW Deal becomes a WAR deal| Speakers. include John Gates, 
Am oo * if you just exchange the first and|editor of the Daily Worker; and 


. stale a 4 - “nold wee limi. AND WHAT IT MEANS for|third letters. Michaet Salerno, editor of L’Unita 


nate the “fears” which are sup-| Americans is perfectly plain in the| To help sell this project, Wins- del Popolo. e 
posed to warrant the Pact. jexpenditure of half of next year’s}ton Churchill is being imported ‘ ie 
But this alliance is not merely budget for arms and war costs. simultaneously with the publica- B klyn Parley 


didn’t study lew in directed simply at the Soviet/,. 4 tion of the Pact. ons 
the Jefferson School Union, though that is its ultimate athe economy: site met ay Oe The reception for Churchill is On Kids’ Vacations / 


objective. It is first of all directed American but Atlantic Pact re-lius the opportunity to protest the} A “Planned Summer Vacation 
We teach that only the people jarmament, it will bring unemploy-|Pact and: everything it stands for. for Every Brooklyn Child” is the 


ment in all but arms industries, objective of a conference to. be 
as a whole can pass judgment materials shortages, lowered living pare ee Cel Se coaeteee held March 26 by the Brooklyn 


on Marxism-Loninism. We in- ; . standards, anti-Communist witch-|°Vet here? With bouquets and) cy. tor of the Congress of Ameri- 
vite you to be judge and jury. | sndition tc hunts, higher taxes—and the de-| banquets? Or with some good, old-j can Grace. The meeting is sched- 
_ Study this theory. Learn why , | mand for man-power. fashioned American raspberries,| uled from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. at the 
millions of people throughout The Pact means business. It with the public scorn which he andj Church of the Saviour, 50 Mon- 
the world accept it as a living, In the Herald-Tribune for Jan. is an agreement actually to map'the Atlantic Pact deserve? roe Pi. 


fighting guide te life. . 
You have your choice of «a 
wide variety of subjects with 
eutetanding instructors, this 
Spring. 
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The death sentence against the 
“six inpocent Negroes” now known 
as the Trenton Six “constitutes an 
act of terror against a people— 
against Negro Americans,” the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
,mist Party charged. 

Holding the state of New Jer- 
sey le for the effort to 
“rai these men to a prema- 
ture and violent death,” the Com- 
munist Party blamed the court 


and tor, “steeped in the 
sc aoa Na white supremacists 
spew,” plus the “rigged juries” 
and “brutal and mentally-warped 
police” of the state. 


The Communist national com- 
mittee asserted also that “the fed- 
eral government cynically winks 
at all and every murderous attack 
upon black citizens.” Legal and 
extra-legal lynchings, it declared, 
“are the logical follow-through of 
the federal government's policy of 
Jimcrow and segregation.” 

It is from Washington, D. C., 
the nation’s capital. that the case 
of the Trenton Six flows, the Com- 
munist Party asserted, “out of the 
office of the Chief Executive and 
his cabinet; out of a Congress 
where the filibuster and the rant- 
ing of the white supremacists make 
mockery of pretense to democratic 
procedure; out of the Supreme 


DEMAND FREEDOM 
OF TRENTON SIX, 
COMMUNISTS URGE 


Court.” 


LOOMING 


7 
in the back 
of the Trenton Six 


icans.” Vice and poverty are bred 


may flourish and the Negro may 
be held up as a vicious, backward 
and degraded . The houses 
are left in dilapidated -condition, 
treeking with rats and vermin, and 
the lords of the real estate boards 
and the bankers piously wash their 
hands of this bloody business as 
they rake in the gold.” 

“The Trenton Six must not die,” 
the Communist. Party declared. 
“The moral conscience of white 
Americans, of labor and the church 
in particular must be aroused.” 


Appealing to the American peo- 
ple, the Party urged: “The Tren- 


point in the struggle for the con- 
stitutional, civil and- human rights 
of Negro Americans and of all the 
people in our great country. 
“Send your letter, telegrams and 


ton, N. {. Hold meetings on the 
Trenton Six everywhere. Help 
free the Trenton Six. Give here as 
you give to free The Twelve.” 


ALBANY PROTESTS STALL 
STATE WITCHHUNT BILL 


(Continued from Page 4) 

gle. Such Bronx Senators as 
Arthur Wachtel, Louis Bennett 
and Sidney A. Fine, all of whom 
have privately expressed opposi- 
tion to the measures, can be held 
in line if enough constituents in 
their borough keep up the pres- 
sure. Paul A. Fino, Bronx Demo- 
crat, rejected arguments against 
the bills and witchhunt sponsor 
Charles V. Scanlan, Bronx Repub- 
lican, is, of course, a target for 
Democratic-minded voters. 

In Brooklyn, Sen. Mario Deop- 
tatis of the 19th A. D., who first 
said he was against the bill and 
then, under pressure of his leader, 
Assemblyman Philip Schupler, 
crawled into a shell, can be rallied 
against the legislation. 

The Assembly will vote on still 
another repressive bill next Tues- 


|day, when a third Scanlan meas- 
ure, held over because of mass 
protests, comes up for a vote. This 


ings to the Communist Party and 
all groups listed as “subversive” by 
the Attorney General. 


Do Your Easter Shopping 
at the Jefferson School 


BAZAAR 


Bargains for the’ 
whole family 


ton Six case can mark a turnmg} 


ground | § 
and every Ne-|k 
gro child, charged the Commu-|— 
nist Party, is “the Negro ghetto—|R 
the prison house of Negro Amer-/ 


there, “and juvenile delinquency |* 


| 


delegations to Gov. Driscoll, Tren-| 


. PRAGUE, March 18 (UP).— 
Czechoslovak Reformed Church 
leaders ended a two-day confer- 
ence today by urging their fol- 
lowers to “prove their loyalty to 


Fe pe democratic regime by 
ing the five-year plan and the 
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Czech Church Parley Backs 5-year Plan 


| farmers’ quota.” 

. The conference a reso- 
lution saying, “we want to be loyal 
citizens of this people's democratic 
state which today makes it pos- 
sible for us to live in brotherly 
agreement and unity.” 


SLLLLLLLLALLLLLAL LALA ALA MLA 


UNITE 
FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


Sunday, March 27—7:30 PM 


Tickets: 60¢ te $3.60 tax inel. 


Available: 7th Fleer, 49 W. 44th Bt. 
MU 7-2161 
Beek Fair, 13883 W. 44th St. 


Sponsored by 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ARTS, 
SCIENCES, PROFESSIONS 


Athhl lh tle dls VSS AA AA tbl A ts LADLE SSS AAA +A / 
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Jeim with ecutetamding cultural 
and scientifie leaders of many 
mations. Hear the positive pro- 
gram fer peace NOW. 


From ENGLAND 


J. D. BERNAL. 

Member British Atemie Energy Com. 
LOUIS GOLDING 

Aether, “Mr. Emanvel 

Ww. © STAPLEDON 
Philesopher - ps ycholegiet 


From FRANCE 


ABBE JEAN BOULEZER 
Professer ef International Law 
MME. EUGENIEZ COTTON 

' Researeh Selentigt 


From SOVIET UNION 


A. A. PADEEV 
See. Gen. Union of Beviet Writers 
A. L. OPARIXN 


ISA AAA EA SS 


SSSA AA 6 AA oo 


“+t? 


. URGR 
DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH, Composer 


and many ethers from Africa, Cseche- 


slevahia, Wumgary, Maly, Nerway, Pe- 
land Puerte Bice, Remanis, Yugeciavia 


Liibtitdhitt¢thnittttttt“ainasin 
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AT THE SCHOOL 


bill bars the use of public build- | 


, —Its Meaning and lis 


) 
Dr. Schuman will answer 
| questions from the floor 


SUN., MARCH 


—~—— COME AND HEAR 
: The Outstanding Expert on Foreign Affairs 


DR. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Professor of Pelitical Economy and Covermment 
Author of Soviet Politics et Home and Abroad 


ANALYZE 


~ The North Atlantic Pact 


_CITY CENTER CASINO 
133 West 55th Street 


ADMISSION $1.00 (tax included) 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT DOOR 


Auspices:' NATIONAL COUNCIL of AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
114 East 32nd Sireet, New York 16, N. ¥. — MU 38-2080 


Possible Consequences 


Mary Van Kleeck 
Noted Industrial Seciologist 
will preside 


20 - 2:30 P.M. 


i2* 


ANNIVERSARY BALL 
Saturday Night, March 19 
at the PENTHOUSE 


13 Aster FPiace 
Continueus dancing te the 
music of Paul Livert and his 
Orchestra and a Rhumba Or- 
ehesira teco. Entertainment, 
Preceeds to Local 16 Fighting 


LOCAL 16 UOPWA-CIO 


= 


Hear the Facts Behind the 
Trial by Jury 
VELLAGE RALLY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
12 men are om trial today for teaching 
Marxism. They have been indicted by 
a jury which systematically excludes 
working people and minority groups. 
Speakers: 
@ ONE OF THE 12 
® GERHART EISLER 
® Dr. MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
@ Dr. MARY VAN KLEECK | 
Alse dramatic preductien 


Sunday, March 20—S8 P.M. 
HOTEL BREVOORT 


Fifth Ave. and Sth St. 
Admission 50¢ | 


— | 


2SOCCOTHCOOOOEECOCEOSESES 


$ THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 
WORKSHOP presents 


““REHEARSAL”’ 


by ALBERT MALTZ 
Adm. 90¢ incl. tax 


“Rehearsel packs a_ terrific 
wallop—a magnificent job!” 
—Barnard Rebin 


° SAT., MARCH 19, at 8:15 


* Jefferson School Forums 
® 6th Ave. and 16th St.—WA 9-le00 


COME and HEAR 


HENRY PRATT. 
FAIRCHILD 


Prof. Emerites ef Seclelegy, NYU 
speak on 
“HOW LABOR CAN 
GUARANTEE PEACE” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23 — 6 P.M. 

CAPITOL HOTEL, 5¢@ St. and 8 Ave. 

(Oppesite Madison Square Garden) 
Admissien S5e 

Ladies Garment Center, ALF 


Ausp.: 
. 613 Eighth Avenue 


a —— 


DR. DOXEY WILKERSON 


Speaks TONITE (Sunday) 
“The Trial of the 11 Communist 


Leaders and You” 


Dramatic Musical Shew by 
Progressive Party Caravan 

ALP HALL, 1723 Besten Rd., Brenx 
8 P.M. oe Subs 58 


You are invited 


x 


to meet with a progressive- minded Ri 


group Sunday, March 20, 8:30 P.M. @ 
in the beautiful and intimate sur- } 
roundings of the PANEL ROOM at // 
13 Astor Place, N.Y.C., and listen 


Dance Music by 


ALLAN TRESSER 


and Orchestra 


to the distinguished journalist, 
JOHANNES STEEL, in an anlysis ¢ 
of “The North Atlantle Pact.” ¥ 
There will be a question and answer 
period ... a social and informal 
get-together with refreshments will 


DAVE COLDEN 
of the Culture Commssion CP, speaks on 


Culture and Working Class 


SUNDAY, MARCH 20—8 P.M. 


| at MARINE BALLROOM 
268 West 25th Street 

Dancing after lecture . 
Ausp.: Branch 6, Waterfrent 


Subs 4c 
Seetien 


follow. $1.25 plus tax. 


—r— 
‘ oe 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE! RETURNED 
BY POPULAR DEMAND! East Side Car- 
nival. Games, prizes, entertainment, danc- 
ing, refreshments. For 75¢. subscription 
you get $100 in Play Money 40 use at dart 
throwing, water pistol, pin-the-donkey. 
Portrait sketches, fortune telling, photo 


booth, many others. Sat. Nite, March 19,| 


201 Second Ave. 
Giub, CP. 
MEET: CARMEN MEANA, Executive Bd. 
member, TWU-Madrid; Mercedes Arroyo, 
Puerto Rican Women's leader. Tonight, 
Bat.. 8 P.M., 269 W. 25 St., at the Marine 
Ballroom. Entertainment, dancing, re- 
freshments. Commemorate the heroic re- 
sistance of the Spanish guerillas. Adm. 


Ausp.: 2nd Ave. Youth 


50c. 
SHALL WE DANCE? BUT NATCH., 
BATCH. At the Village YPA “Too Soon’’ 
spring dance featuring Paul Perpaul and 
his “Live Five.” terrific entertainment. 
IwO Hall, 77 Fifth Ave. Tonight, Sat., 
3:30 P.M. Refreshments, subs. $1. 
JOHN LENTHIER PLAYERS invite you 
te an evening of delightful entertainment, 


©Gome and relax with all your old friends. 
Tonight, Sat., 8:30 P.M. at the Graphic 


--—_—— 


2  — 


FUND FROLIC—Food, dancing and en- 
tertainment. 273 Bleecker St. John Reed 
Section, Students at Queens College. Subse. 
75c. 

JOIN OUR PUN, members, friends. 
prise attractions, congenial 
folk and social dancing. 
Dance Group, 128 E. 16 8t. 

GARMENT CENTER YPA_ gives you 
“Buttons & Beaus’’ skit. Free beer at its 
March Windance, 613 Eighth Ave., § p.m. 
Subs. 75c. 

CCNY-YPA’S party will have double 
personality. Candle light and soft music 
on ene floor; swingin’ your square on the 
other. on down to 702 St. Nicholas 
Ave. (near 145 St.) and have a helluva 
good time. Donation 75c. 

FOR A PERFECT EVENING—COME TO 
OUR PARTY TONIGHT. Meet a swell 
crowd. Friendly, warm surroundings, en- 
tertainment, festivity. ALP Club, 220 W. 
80 St. (Broadway), 9 p.m. Bubs. $1. 

REHEARSAL BY MALTZ will be present- 
ed by Jeflerson Theatre Workshop, tonight, 
Sat.. 8:15 p.m. Subs. 90c., incl, tax. 

MUSICAL 6 P.M. to 6 AM. London, 
Turner, East Bx. Youth Clubs present a 
continuous varied program of classics, 
combined with candle light and wine. 
Subs. 65c. at the village, 44A Morton Bt., 
near Sheridan 8&q. 


Bronx 


“GOOD NEIGHBORS PARTY” featuring 
The Caravan Singers & Dancers. ALP, 7th 
A.D., 631 E. 168 St. (near Boston Rd.). 


Sur- 
atmosphere, 
Cultural Folk 


night, Sat., 8:30 p.m., Mt. Eden Section, 
1530 Walton Ave. Ausp.: Club Thompson. 


| Subs. 75c. 


ALP SPRING PARTY. Free beer, enter- 
P.M., at $62 E. Tremont Ave. Subs. $1. 


tainment, dancing. Tonight, Sat., 8:30} 


®i Bop special. Live ‘ae en wirs — JOVEXES . DELDOCT 
Gc. 7 : 
¢ial, 3:3, ab 1703 Pitkin Ave. 


what On? 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIPE at our 
Auction Party. B. C. David McKelvey 
White, CP. 8:15 p.m., 143 Bay 3 St. 
(Benson), West End. 


SUNDAY 
YUanhatian 


OUTDOOR SHISH KEBAB picnic, 2 p.m.., 
Sunday at Picnic Area, directly underneath 
George Washington Bridge, near Water- 
front. Come to eat, dance, play, sing. 
Contribution $1 for defense of ‘'12.”’ In 
case of bad weather, held at 3440 Broad- 
way (140 St.). Apt. 2E. 

ABSORBING! ANOTHER SUNDAY 
NIGHT ‘“Tailspin.” Four different people, 
chosen at random tell their life stories. 
unrehearsed—‘‘the stuff that literature is 
made of.’ Contemporary Writers, 350 E. 
18 St. Subs. 50c. ; 

DR. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, Profes- 


outstanding expert on foreign affairs, will 
analyze the North Atlantic Pact today, 
Sunday, 2:30 p.m., at City. Center Casino, 
133 W. 55th St. Adm. $1, tax imel. Tickets 
available at Council offices: Bookfair, 133 
W. 44th St. Ausp.: National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, 114 E. 32 8t., 
N. Y. 16. MU 3-2080. 

: MARXISM AND RELIGION. Harry K. 
Wells. Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave., 
8:15 p.m., tonight. 

GALA MUSICAL, listen to and discuss 
classical music. Dancing and refreshments 
follow, today, 3 P.M. Adm. 75c. Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Ave. 

GUARANTEED! A good time every 
Sunday night. The guarantee covers danc- 


-| ing, refreshments, and youth, all for 36$e. 


Come one, come all to Tompkins Square 


-| YPA’s regular Sunday night social at 93 


Ave. B. 38:30 P.M. 


: TOM PAINE invites you to a Sunday éve, 


135th & 136th Sis.) 


sor of Political Economy ‘and Government. : 


= 


HEAR THE FACTS BEHIND THE TRIAL 
BY JURY. Village Rally for Civil Rights. 
12 men are on trial for teaching Marxism. 
Speakers, one of the 12, Gerhart Eisler, 
Dr. Mary Van Klieeck, Dr. Margaret 
Schiauch. “Trial by Jury,’’ dramatic pro- 
duction. Bunday, 8 p.m., Hotel Brevoort, 
Fifth Ave. & Eighth 8t. Adm. 50c. 


PLAYWRIGHTS and artists are invited 
to a Social for purpose of participating in 
organization of Dramatic Group, Sunday, 
Mareh 20, & p.m. sharp. Z. Schulman) 
Studio, 18 W, 30 St., N. Y. C. Adm. 75c.| 
Auspieces Contemporary Writers’, Play- 
wright Workshop 


FORUM & PARTY. Tonight, Sunday, 8 
p.m., at Marine Ballroom, 268 W. 25 St. 
Dave: Galden, ,Culture Commission CP— 
“Culture and the Working Class.’’ Danc- 
ing, refreshments, after lecture. Ausp.: 
Waterfront Section. Bubs. 49c. 


JOHANNES STEEL analyzes ‘““The Atilan- 
tic Pact,” tonight, Sunday, Panel Room, 
13 Astor Pl. Ballroem dancing follows. 


FORUM AND PARTY. Tonight, Sunday, 
8 p.m., at Marine Ballroom, 260 W. 25 St. 
Dr. Finkelstein, author, ‘“‘Art & Society,’ 
lectyres om “Culture and the Working 
Class." Dancing, refreshments, after lec- 
ture. Ausp.: Waterfront Section. Sub. 49. 


STUDIO «PARTY. Come all members, 
friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing, social, fum. Cultura) Folk Dance | 
Group, 128 EB. lé 8%. 


STOR 


ELIZABETH LAWSON wil) discuss “Un- 
employment and Yeu,’ tomight, Sunday, 


Adm. 8c. 


DOXEY WILKERSON discusses ‘The 
Trial of the Mieven Communist Leaders ond 
You.’ Evaluation of the Jury System, the 
‘imdictment, expected developments. En- 
tertaiming dramatic and musical show by 
Progressive Party caravan. Social, re- 


1723 Bosten Rd. 
3 p.m. Bub. 504. 


| Brooklyn 


(Over Dover Theatre), 


8:15 p.m. Stadium ALP, 724 Gerard Ave.|~ 


Ausp.: Ben Davis Youth Club, CP. . 

PROFESSOR VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH 
speaks tonight, 8:30, at the Brightes 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Tepie: 
“United Nations Now.’’ 

COME YEOWT, COME YEOWT. Sing 
with Jewish Young Folksong Chorus im 
East New York. Today, 3 pm We de 
mean 3 p.m. Meet and make new friends. 
Dancing, refreshments. Adm. free. Center: 
608 Cleveland St. 


Coming 

COME AND SING WITH US. Rehearsal 
Brownsville Youth Chorus, JYP. 
Harvey Schreibman. Meets Tuesday, 


March 23, 8 p.m. New Center: 1763 Pitkin 
Ave. 


GERHART EISLER discusses ‘The Mars- 
ist Position on War and Peace.”’ 
period, entertainment, dancing, 
ments. Wed., March 23, 8:30 p.m. Marine 
Ballroom, 269 W. 25 St. Sub. 86c. 


WOMEN RALLY FOR PEACE. Speaker, 
Halois Morehead, Wednesday, March 22 
8 p.m. Peoples Songs. Refreshments. 3692 
Hull Ave. Mosholu Women’s Commission, 
OP. Sub. 49c. 


COME TO THE SPRING DANCE of the 
Fellowship Club, at the Casine ef the. 
Audubon Hall, 166 St. and Bway. Adm. 
$1.50 tax incl. Saturday, March 236th. 

CONCERT: RUSSIAN BALALAIKA MU- 
SICAL SOCIETY.. Conducter, Alexander 
Kuton; Dora Boshoer, Russian Folk Senga, 
Bernice Riegelhaupt, pianist: male cher ua, 
30 voices. Carnegie Hall, April Sth, §:38 
p.m. Tickets: $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3.06 at the 
Carnegie Hall box office. 


freshments. ALP Hall (Nerth 7th AD ALP), )} 


’ 
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-Is Your Rent Raised? 
~ Here’s Who's Responsible 


ito support greater landlord profits 
while 47 opposed them. 


Rep.| The final vote on the amended 
first amendment plfered by Kep.| control bill was 260 to 153. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
The major test vote came on the 
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space and services, and property 


deterioration. 


izes Housing 


John Bell Williams (D-Miss). The As it stands now, the bill extends re found. 


vote was 227 to 188, with 72) federal rent controls to June 30, | 


Democrats joining 156 Republicans | 1950, but grants state legislatures, |ate where a companion bill is still 
county and city political subdivi-|in the banking committee. Senate 
Administration leaders, backed into 


Fif-| a corner by their defeat on the fili-|5¢ an increase. 


to give state and local officials the 


power to decide whether federal | sions power to remove controls by 


rent controls are heeded in their/merely passing a resolution. ! ! 
teen days after notifying the hous- | buster issue, seized on rent con- 


trols as a way out. 
passing the word around that the 
effort to break the filibuster had | ing shortages. 
to be dropped because rent con- 
trols had to be renewed before. 
March 31, when the present bill 


area. Opposing the “local option” 


proposal were 181 Democrats, six|ing expediter’s office, decontrol be- 
Republicans and the one American|comes effective. 

While assuring landlords of a 

“reasonable return” on property, 

* the bill discontinues a provision in 

THE AMERICAN LABORITE|the present law which permits’ 


landlords and tenants to sign leases | Pires. 
Southern Democrats in the sen- 


‘ate are just as intent on weaken- 
ing and destroying rent controls as 
their colleagues in the house. 
Unless tenants let their-senators 
know that the house passed bill 
is unacceptable, the Senate may 
rubber stamp the house measure. 


Labor Party member, Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio. 


attempted to get a record vote on 


the amendment proposed by Rep.|for “voluntary” 15 percent in- 


Paul Brown (D-Ga) which would! creases. 
arantee “reasonable” profits to 
lords. Only 52 congressmen, | provide 


21 less than required, voted to back|landlords is based on five points: 
Marcantonio’s request for a record | Property taxes, increased operating 
vote and it failed. He then asked/and maintenance expenses, im- 
for a standing vote and 311 arose provements, increases in living! 


The guide for rent increases to 


“reasonable returns’ to 


* 


sion that would have made land- 
lords criminally liable for charging 
‘over ceiling rents. But it author- 
Expediter 
Woods to sue landlords for triple 
damages where rent overcharges 


The measure- went to the Sen- 


— 


: (Continued from Page 6) 
Tighe down services under the claim of 


not making a “reasonable profit.”| fy. <¢ 
In the same way any kind of|have to show “hardship,” but only 
routine repairs, now considered that he was not making a “reason- 
part of ordinary service, could be |able” profit. 

interpreted as a “major capital im- | 
provement” and be termed grounds | the Senate, where a stiff fight by 
Adding them all | labor and tenant groups can force 
up a landlord could easily jack up through substantial changes. In 


They were|rents to unheard of proportions’ : 
under present conditions of hous- New York, the American Labor 


“"|NEW YORK LANDLORDS — 
stat world have made tn |SET FOR RENT BONANZA 


|ship" and “comparability” to more 
than 50° percent of landlords re- 
questing them. And under the 

bill a landlord would not 


The House bill still has to pass 


immediate 


Party is demanding 


Local OHE offices would pro-| State action to close loopholes in 
vide absolutely no protection to the present law and to give the 
tenants. Under last year’s law ap-|state real rent control as of April 1. 
proximately 25 percent of all ten-| Among the ALP demands are a 
ants in the U. S. had their rent) state law fixing maximum rents as 
increased by OHE order. 
House bill would make OHE a ‘tenants the same services they re- 
body whose sole function would be! ceived at that dite and granting 
to hand out increases’ as fast as/ tenants the right to examine a land- 
landlords applied for them. As it|lord’s books and the right for a 
already stands, OHE is granting) full hearing on any application for 
increases on the basis of “hard- a rent increase. . 


The of June. 30, 1947, guaranteeing 


= 


em 
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* Good 
6@ Tops 


MANHATTAN 
First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—Woman Whe Dared; Rumours 
ASTOR—Kneck on any Deer 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—6 @ Outery 

BIJOU @Red Shee 

CAPITOL—@eThree Gedfathers 

CRITERION Fighting O'Flyna 
ELYSEE—@eMarius; @Fanny Cesar 

FULTON—Jean of Are 

@LOB E— @ Moonrise 

@OTHAM—Lady eof Surlesque 

LOEW'S STATE—e Take’ Me Out te the Ball Game 
LITTLE CARNEGIE—@eeThe Quiet One F 
LITT CINEMET—Wandering Jew 
MAYFAIR—Last Bandit 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—eCaptaine Courageous 
NEW EUROPE—Weleome te treland 

NEW YORK—Crime Decters Diary; Night Time in Nevada 
PALACE—eSe Dear te My Heart 
PARAMOUNT—Whispering Smith 

PARIS @Symphenio PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE 6 @ Hamlet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—eLittl Wemen . 
RK@ PALACE—Marine Raiders; Back te Sataea 
~ RIALTO—Alaska Patrel; The Judge 
RIVOLI—@ee@etThe Snake Pit 

ROKY—Mether is a Freshman 

STANLEY—eThe Weneh 

STRAND—Seouth eof St. Louls 

VICTORIA jean of Are 

WORLD o@ @Palsar 

SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Mensicur Vincent 


East Side 


TRIBUNE—Read Heuse; Michael O’Halleran 
EW'S CANAL—Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 

OEW'S COMMODORE—The Accused; Countese of Mente 
Criste 

ART—eTragie Hunt; Back Streets of Paris 

OMHARLES—Sat.: Te Be or Net te Be: Return of Wildfire. 
Sun.: @8e Dear te My Heart; Station West 

RKO JEFERSON—Sat.: @Adventures of Den Juan; Fiaxy 
Martin. Sun.: Man from Coelorade; Biack Arrow 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Enchantment 

CiITY—@The Damned; Eternal Return 

IRVING PLACE—@eBarber of Seville; @ @Alexander Nevsky 

GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—Sat.: @Se Doar te My Heart; 
Station West. Sun.: @ Boomerang ' 

S4TH ST.—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknown 
Island. Sun.: Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 

TUDOR—Sat.: Shocking Miss Piigrim; Lady in the Lake. 
Sun.: Man frem Colerade; Black Arrow 

LOEW'S 42ND ST.—@Adventures of Don Juan: Flaxy Martin 

BEVERLY—Crusades; @Chariie Chaplin Festival 

LOEW'S LEXINGTON—The Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 

S2ND ST. TRANSLUX—@ Paleface 

NORMANDIE—@ideal Husband 

SUTTON—e@ Pygmalion 

RKO PROCTORS 5S8TH ST.—Enchantment 

PLAZA—@Adventures of Den Juan 

ARCADIA—Sat.: Words and Music; Hollow Triumph. Sua : 
Eternally Yours; @@Hangmen Alse Die 

TRANSLUX GOTH ST.—Man About the House 

TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Ferever Amber 

SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married 

YORK—Sat.: Invisible Woman; Invisible Ray. Sun.: @Se 
Dear te My Heart: Station West 

LOEW'S 72ND ST.—Accused;: Countess ef Monte Criste 

TRANSLUX MONROE—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; 
Flaxy Martin. Sun.: Parele ine.: Jungle Goddess 

TRANSLUX COLONY—Sat.: Words and Musie: Heollew Tri- 
umph. Sun.: Candiélight In Aigeria; Cewbey and the Lady 

S5TH ST. TRANSLUX—Dear Ruth 

LOEW'S 86TH ST.—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy 
Martin. Sun.: Man from Colerade 

OEW'S ORPHEUM—Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 

KO PROCTORS 86th ST.—Enchantment 

68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sitting Pretty 

GQRACIE SQUARE—Sat.: Seven Sinners; In the Navy. Sun : 
@Se Dear te My Heart; Station West 1 


West Side 


WAVERLY—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Island 

STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Adventures of Don Juan 

LOEW'S SHERIDAN—Acoused; Countess of Monte Criste 

QREENWICH—Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown Isiand 

ELGIN—Sat.: Diamond Frontier: Shanghai Gesture 

RKO NEW 23RD ST.—Enchantment: Another Feature 

TERRACE—Sat.: Force eof Evil: Seuthern Yankee. Sun.: 
Angel on My Shoulder: Parele inc. 

SAVOY—Sat.: Lest Herizen; Adam Had Feur Sens.  Sun.: 
Man from Celerade; Black Arrow 

SELWYN—@ @Stageceach: @@leng Veyase Home 

LYRIC-—-Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

TIMES SQUARE—Parele ine.: Timber Trait 

APOLLO—Chips are Down; Room Upstairs 

NEW AMSTERDAM—Accused: Countess of Monte Criste 

SRYANT—Suddenly ite Spring: Trouble with Women 

LAFMOVIE—Margin fer Error 

SQUIRE—@Children of Paradise: @Panie 

SELMONT—Ave de Pase: Pervertida 

TIVOLi—Sat.: Ferever Amber; Second Chance. Sun.: Man 
from Celerade; Biack Arrew 

TOWN—Sat.: @@Hangmen Also Die: @Bleckade. Sua.: 


Ri@ Raf; Our Relations | os 


RKO COLONIAL—Enchantment: Anether Feature 
Loew's LINCOLN | feom. Celasade; Black .Arrew 
. 
ie 


} rr) ed ; 
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77TH ST.—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martia 
RKO S8IST ST.—Enachantment 
LOEW'S 83D ST.—Accoused; Countess of Mente Criste 
STUDIO G5—Aige Fieta Sebre Ei Agua; Mas Elle Del Amer 
SCH UYLER—Mises Tatieosks Milliens; Night Has Theusand Eyes 
STODDARD—Man from Celerade; Biack Arrew 
SYMPHONY—@ Weathering Heights: Star is Born 
THALIA—@ Beauty and the Beast; @ @Shee Shine 
BEACON—Oscteber Man; it Always Rains on Sunday 
YORKTOWN—Eternally Yours; @@Hansmen Alse Die 
MIDTOWN—Sidewalks of Lenden; Man of Evil 
RIVERSIDE—Enchantment; Another Feature 
RIVIERA—Man -frem Celerade; Biack Arrew 
CARLTON—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
EDISON—@gApartment fer Pessy: Nerthwest Outpost 
ARDEN—Waik a Crecked Mile; Gallant Biede 
LOEW'S OLYMPIA—The Acoused; Countess of Monte Criste 
NEMO—Enchantment; Another Feature 
COLUMBIA—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown 
island. Sun.: Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
DELMAR—Las Ultimes Filitanes; Ne Materas 


Washington Heights 


RKO HAMILTON—Enchantment; Anether Feature 
DORSET—Ferve of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
LOEW'S RI10—Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 
AUDUBON—Gat.: Rell on Texas Moen; Keys of the Kingdom. 
Sun.: The Bewery: Brazil 
LANE—Man from Celerade; Bisek Arrow 
UPTOWN—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
LOEW'S I75TH ST.—Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 
RKO COLISEUM—Enchantment;: Ancther Feature 
HEIGHTS—Werds and Music; Hellew Triumps 
GEM—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
LANE—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
EMPRESS—Every Giri Sheuld Be Married: Unknewn Island 
LOEW'S INWOOD—The Aceused; Countess of Monte Criste 
LOEW'S DYCKMAN—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
ALPINE—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Island 
DALE—Man from Celerade; Black Arrow 
AKO MARBLE HiLL—Enchantment; Another Feature 


Harlem 
ODEON—Feree of Evil: Southern Yankee 
RENAISSANCE—Ferce of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
ROOSEVELT—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 


BRONX 


ASCOT—WNaked Fury: @Anteine and Antoinette 

BEACH—Road House; I'm From Texas. Sun.: 
Sealed Verdict 

CIRCLE—Sat.: Read Heuyse: Headin for Heaven. 
@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 

CONCORSE—Wailk a Crooked Mile: Gallant Blade 

BEDFORD—@Den Juan: Fiaxy Martin 

EARL—@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 

FENWAY—Sat.: Glamour Giri; Inside Story. Sun.: Mies 
Tatiecks Milllons; Night Has a Thousand Eyes 

FREEMAN—Sat.: Read Heuse: @ideal Husband. Sun.: 

; Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknewn Island ‘ 

DE LUX€&—Ferever Amber: Second Chance Sun.: @Se 
Dear te My Heart: Station West : 

@LOBE—Sat. : @ @ Hangmen Alse Die; Campus Honeymoon. 
Sun.: Eternally Yours; Speed te Spare 

LIDO—@Doen't Take it te Heart: Waterice Road 

LOEW'S AMERICAN—Man from Colorado: Black Arrow 

LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD—Sat.: @S8e Dear to My Heart; 
Station West. Sun.: Words and Music; Hellow Triumph 

LOEW'S i67TH ST —Man from Colorade: Black Arrow 

LOEW'S PARADISE—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S POST ROAD—Man from Colorade: Black Arrow 

MOSHOLU—Werds and Musie: Hollow Triumph 

NEW RITZ—Sat.: In the Navy; Parden My Sareng. 
Bohemian Girl: Laff Shew 

RKO CASTLE HILL—Enchantment 

RKO CHESTER—Enchantment 

RKO FORDHAM—€Enchantment 

PARK PLAZA—Enachantment 

ROSEDALE—Sat.: Words and Music: Hollow Triumph. 
Eternally Youss; Behind Leeked Doers 

SQUARE—Sat. : @Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin. 
Sun.: Words and Music; Hollow Triumph 

TUXEDO—Enchantment 

UNIVERSITY—Sat.: Macomber Affair: Drums ef the Conge, 
Sun.: Fert Apache: Crazy Heuse 

VALENTINE—@Adventwes of Don wan: Fiaxy Martin 

ZENITH—Sat.: Eternally Yours: Invisible Woman Sun.: 
Corsican Brothers; Three Little Girls in Blue 


BROOKLYN—Downton 


RKO ALBEE—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
PARAMOUNT—Whispering Smith: Dynamite 
LOEW'S MELBA—The Accused: Countess of Monte Criste 
LOEW'S METROPOLITAN—Command Decision; Henry the 
FOX—He Walked By Night; Crime Doctors Diary 
Rainmaker 
MAJESTIC—Nerth of the Kliendike: Killer on 
STRAND—Bad Men ef Tombstone: Street ga peg 
MOMART—Holiday in Mexico: My Brether Talks te Herses 
RKO ORPHEUM—tLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew 13 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Foeree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 
TERMINAL—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknewn 
island. Sun.: Start Cheering: Daring Young Man 
TIVOLI—Sat.< Ferever Amber; Night Time in Nevada. Swua.: 
@Reem Service; @ Fantasia 
CARLETON—Sat.: Accused; Maa of Evil. 
te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
HAG PROSPECT—e@lLetter te Three “Wives; Bungalow 18 
SANDERG—<Aceused; Headia’ for Heaves 
BELL CINEMA—Gat.: Walk a Creeked Mileq Gallant Blade. 
Sua.: Read Heuse; @ideal Husband 


@ Paleface; 


“~ 


. ~ 4 Py " : - . 
sO th ee 


Sun.: @Lotter 


NATIONAL—Sat.: Read House; @ ideal Husband. Sun : @Se 
Dear te My Heart; Station West 
SAVOY—elLette te Three Wives; Sungaiew Thirteen 


Crown Heights 
CARROLL—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Island 
CROWN—Gat.: Read House; @ideal Husband. Sun.: Miss 
Tatiecks Millions; Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
CONG RESS—e@Adveatures of Den Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
LOEW'S KAMEO—The Aceused: Countess of Mente Criste 
ROGERS—Sat.: Read House; Gay Ranchero. Sun.: Mise 
Tatioeks Milliens; Night Has a Theusand Eyes 
LOEW'S PITKIN—The Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
LOEW'S WARWICK—Maa frem Celerade; Biack Arrow 
RKO REPUBLIC—elLetter te Three Wives; Bungaiew (8 
STADIUM—elLette te Three Wives; Bungaiew Thirteen 
LOEW'S ‘WARWICK—Every Giri Should Be Married; 


Unknown tsiand 
Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE—Ferce of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
ASTOR—@elenay Lameur; Gay Intruders 
AVALON—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
AVENUE D—Read Meuse; ideal Husband 
AVENUE D—e@Paleface; Senled Verdict 
BEVERLY—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankes 
CLARIDGE—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Iclead 
COLLEGE—Sat.: @S8e Dear te My Heart; Station West. 
Sun.: Werds and Music; Hellew Triumph 
ELM—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
FARRAGUT—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
FLATBUSH—Lets Get Teugh;: That Gang of Mine 
GRANADA—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Isiaad 
JEWEL—Sat.: The Leeket; Ladies Man. Sun.: Cornered; The 
Swerdsman . 
RKO KENMORE—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew 13 
KENT—Sat.: Fighter Squadren: Decision of Christepher 
Biake. Sun.: @Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
LOEW'S KING—The Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
KINGSWAY—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
LEADER—Sat.: Ferces of Evil; Seuthern Yankee. Sun : 
Angels with Dirty Faces; They Drive by Night 
LINDEN—Werds and Musie Hellew Triumph 
MARINE—@Letter te Three Wives; Gungalew Thirteen 
MAYFAIR—Sat.: Every Girl Sheeld Be Married; Unknown 
island. Sun.: Return of Wildfire; $.0.S. Submarine 
MiIDWOOD—elLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 
NOSTRAND—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknewn 
island. Sun.: Werds and Musie: Hellew Triumph 
PARKSIDE—Mile. Desiree; @Maedchen in Uniform 
PATIO—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married 
QUENTIN—Sat.: Forever Amber: Second Chance. 
@Se Dear te My Heart; Station West 
RIALTO—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknown Island 
RUGBY—Roead House; @tideal Husband 
TRIANGLE—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
TRAYMORE—Sat.: Perilous Waters: 
Invisible Weman; Invisible Ray 
VOGUE—@ Maedchtn in Uniform; Mile. Desiree 


Brighton—Coney Island 
LOEW'S CONEY ISLANO—The Accused; Countess of 
Monte Criste 
OCEANA— Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknewn Island 
SHEEPSHEAD—Werds and Music: Hellew Triumph 
SURF—Sat.: @Paleface; Sealed Verdict Sua.: Every Girl 
Should Be Married; Unknown Island 
RKO TILYOU—g@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow i8 
TUXEDO—Weords and Musie; Hellew Triumph | 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 
COLON Y—Unsuspected; That Hagen Girl 
MARBORO—eLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirteen 
LOEW’S ORIENTAL—The Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
LOEW'S BORO PARK—eoLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow 13 
LOEW'S 46TH ST.—The Accused: Countess of Mente Criste 
WALKER—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 
Bay Ridge 
LOEW'S ALPINE—The Aceused: Countess of Monte Criste 
LOEW'S BAY RIDGE—Man from Colerade: Black Arrow 
BERKSHIRE—Werds and Music: Hellew Triumph 
CENTER—Sat.: Seven Sinner Sutters Gold. Sun.: High Seas; 
Waterfront 
COLISEUM—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknewa Island 
RKO DYKER—eLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirteen 
ELECTRA—Sat.: Tycoon; Will it Happen Again. Sun.: in 
the Navy; Congerilia 
NEW FORTWAY—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknown 
Island 
HARBOR—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknewn Island 
PARK—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
RiITZ—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknewa Island 
SHORE ROAD—Ferce of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
STANLEY—Sat.: Read House; @ldeal Husband, Sun.: 
Dead Reckening; Higher and Higher 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 

RKO BUSHWICK—etetter te Three Wives; -Buagalew {3 
EMPIRE—Sat.: Miss Tatiecks Millions; Night Has a Theu- 

sand Eyes. Sun.: Diamend Frentieor; Merrily We Live 
LOEW'S GATES—The Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
RKO MADISON—gelette te Three Wives; Bungalow i3 
RIDGEWOOD—Force of Evil; Seuthera Yankee 
RIVOLI—Sat.: Cornered; Her Lucky Night Sun.: In the 

Navy; Geatieman frem Newhere 


The Rockaways 


RKO COLUMBIA—Man from Celerade; Biack Arrow 

GEM—Sat.: jan Eyre; Lifebeat. Swua.: Perilous Waters; 
Denver Kid 

PARK—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martia. Sua.: 
Man from Celerade; Biack Arrow 

RKO STRAND—geletter te Three Wives; Sungelew 18 


Sua. : 


Port Said. Sun.: 


ALBA—Every Girl Shevid Be Married; Unknown Island 


Brownsville 


HOP KINSON—@ @Nancek of the Nerth: @ @ Gypsies 

SUPREME—@Adventures of Deon Juan: Filaxy Martin. Swua.: 
Leng is the Read; Anether Jewish Feature 

SUTTER—Sat.: @S8e Dear te My Heart; Station West. Sun.: 
Th the Navy; Parden My Sareng 

BILTMORE—Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 


QUEENS—Astoria 


ASTORIA—@Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

BROADWAY—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Usknewa 
island. Sun.: Feree of Evil; an Yankee 

GRAND—Sat.: Every .Girl Sheuld Be Married; 
Island. Sun: Feree of Evil; Seuthern Yankees 

STEINWAY—Sat.: American Empire; Buckskin Freatier. 
Sun.: invisible Ray;! Invisible Weman 

STRAND—Sat.: Geiden Eye: Inside Stery. Sua.: Interna- 
tienal Lady; Behind the Eight Ball 

LOEW'S TRIBORO—The Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 


Bayside 


BAYSIDE—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknews 
knewn Island. Sun.: Miss Tatlecks Millions; Night Has 
a Theusand Eyes 
VICTORY—Sat.: @Se Dear te My Heart; Station Weet. 
Sun.: You Geta Say Happy; Larceny 
BELLAIRE—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unkaewa 
, island. Sun.: Werds and Music; Hellew Triumph 
COLLEGE—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unkaewa 
island Sun.: Woerds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 
CORONA—Every Girl Sheuvld Be Married; Unknown island 
LOEW'S PLAZA—Man from Celerade; Black Arrew 


Unknown 


Flushing 


RKO KEITHS—e@lLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteca 

MAYFAIR—Sat.: Read Heuse; Eyes ef Texas. Sun.: @ Se 
Dear te My Heart; Station Weet 

LOEW'S PROSPECT—Man frem Colerade: Black Arréw 

ROOSEVELT—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown 
Istand. Sun.: Werds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 

TOWN—Sat.: The Chase; Pirates of Menterey. Sun.: Texas; 
Arlzena 

UTOPIA—Sat.: Bleed on the Moen: One Touch of Venus. 
Sun.: Fighter Squadren; Decision of Christepher Blake 


Forest Hills 


INWOOD—Sat.: Miss Tatlecks Milliens: Night Has a Thee- 
sand Eyes. Sun.: @Se Dear te My Heart: Station West 
FOREST HILLS—Werds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 
MIDWAY—e@Letter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirtees 
TRYLON—Sat.: Miss Tatlocks Millions; Night Has a Theu- 
sand Eyes. Sun.: Read Heuse; @ideal Husband 


Jamaica 


RKO ALDEN—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan Flaxy Martia 
Sun.: Look Who's Laughing; Rookies in Burma ¢ 
CARLTON—Sat.: @Paleface; Sealed Verdict. Sun.: Werds 
and Musie; Hellew Triumph 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE—Man frem Celorade: Black Arrow 
JAMAICA—Sat.: Return eof Wildfire; 8.0.8. Submariae. 
Sun.: Eternally Yours; Cats Claw Murder Mystery 
MERRICK—e@Letter te Three Wives; Bungaliew Thirteen 
SAVOY—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown 
island. Sun.: Easy te Wed; Two Smart People 
LOEW'S BALENCIA—The Gribe;: Kissing Bandit 
AUSTIN—Sat.: Miss Tatiecks Milliens: Night Has a Theu- 
sand Eyes. Sun.: @Se Dear te My Heart: Station West 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: Road House: Gay Ranchere 
Sun.: @S8e Dear te My Heart: Station West : 
LAURELTON—Sat.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknewa 
Island. Sun.: Words and Music; Hellow Triumph 
LITTLE NECK—Sat.: Every Girf Should Be Married: Un- 
known Island. Sun.: Miss Tatiecks Milliens; Night Has 
a Theusand Eyes 
OASIS—e@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
ARION—Sat.:) Read House; @ideal Husband. Sun.: Miss 
Tatiock’s Millions; Night Has a Theusand Eyes 
CROSSBAY—Woerds and Music; Hellow Triumph 
COMMUNITY—Man from Celerade: Black Arrow 
QUEENS—eolLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirtese 
DRAKE—Sat.: Miss Tatiocks Millions: Night Has a Theusand 
Eyes. Sun.: Read House: @ideal Husband 
CASINO—Gat.: Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher 
Bieake. Sun.: @Paleface: Sealed Verdict 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Sat.: Fighter Squadrea: De- 
cision of Christepher Biake Sun.: @Paleface; Sealed 
Verdiet ; 
KEITHS—e@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirteca 
LEFFERTS—Woerds and Music; Hollew Triumph 
CAMBRIA—Sat.: Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown 
island. Sun.: Words and Musie; Hollew Triumph 
LINDEN—Sat.: Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknews 
Island. Sun.: Werds and Music; Hollow Triumph 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.: Werds and Musie: Hellew Tri 
Sus.: Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown 
GARDEN—Sat.: Werds and Music; Hollew Triumph. Sua.t 
y Every Girl Sheuld Married; Usknewa Island 
LOEW'S WILLARD—M from -Colerade; Bleek Arrew 
ROOSEVELT—@Se Dear te My Heart; Station West 


Woodside 


BLIS6—Werls and Musie; Hellew Triemph 

CENTER—Sat.: Angel and the Badman: Red Meuse. Sua.? 
Caleutta; Gypsy Wildeat 

43RD ST.—Every. Girl Be Married: Unsknews Island 

HOBART—Gat.: Mise Tatlecks Millions; Might Has a Thee- 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


Ke 
Re 


SATURDAY 


WCBS—Grand Centra) Station 
S0-WE0~Parm ang Home Hour 
R—Luacheon at Sardi’s 
atom Gardene 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 


, . Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBO—RFD America 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Ofiicial Detective 
3:00-WJZ—Metropolitan Opera 
 WOR—John B. Kennedy 
WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WCBS—Handy Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 


WCBS—County Journa) 
' WNYC—Great Masters 
waxR— ram Favorites 
3:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
3:00-WNBC—Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adyentures in Science 
3:30-WOR—The Clock 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A, 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Ray Anthony Orchestra 
WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC—Jazz Concert 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
5:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
WOR—Russ Hodges 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Philadelphia Orchestra 
WOxXR—News: Record Review 
$:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. 1. -Q., Jr.—Quis 
WOR—True or False 
WQxR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENING 


-6:00-WNBO—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
News: Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxAR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Music 


New Stages Presents 
‘The Sun and I’ 


Sunday, March 20 


THE SUN AND I by Barrie 
Stavis will be presented by New 
Stages, Inc., Sunday, March 20. 
Written by the author of Lamp at 
Midnight, the new Stavis play tells 
a story of Joseph in Egypt. 

The Sun and I is the third pro- 
duction of New Stages this season. 
The cast will include Karl Weber, 
as Joseph, Nancy R. Pollock, as 
Potiphar’s wife, Martin Tarby, as 
Potiphar, Kermit Murdock as 
Pharaoh, Merrill E. Joels as Malfi, 
John Marriott as Arrafi, and Flor- 
ence Luriea as Asenath, Potiphar's 
daughter. 

Other members of the cast for 
The Sun and I include Joseph Sil- 
ver, Maurice Schrog, Ben Irving, 
Mort Neudell, George Habib, John 
Randolph, Jack Manning, Richard 
Kiley, Earl Hammond, Louis Hol- 
lister, Salem Ludwig, Michael 
Howard, William Brower, Fred de 
Wilde, Eugene Paul and Robert 
Davis. 

The Sun and I is set in Canaan 
and Egypt about 2000 years ago 
and concerns the legend described 
in Genesis 41 of the Old Testa- 
ment of the Holy Bible, King James 
Version. Joseph, cast into the pi 
by his brothers, was sat et! -a 
sold as a slave to a trader ose 

Joseph was lifted up from 
ll by Potiphar te made 
his first chamberlain. - Ultimately, 
the Egyptian Pharaoh discovered 
Joseph's genius for statecraft and 
made him Governor of Egypt. 

Boris Tumarin is director. Grace 
Houston designed the costumes for 
The Sun and I, which include Jo- 
seph’s fabled coat of many colors 
sind the regal robes of the Pharaoh 
and the court of ancient Egypt. 
Settings and lighting are by Robert 
Gundlach. 

The Sun and I will play a four- 
week engagement at New Stages 
Theatre, 159 leecker St. Usual 

ormances Sand be given a 
throne 
matinees 


. 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
PM — Saturday, March 19 
6:15—CBS Views the Press. 


CBS. 
: NBe Symphony. WNBC. 
§:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 

9:00—Life Begins at 80. WOR. 


TV 
8:00—Basketball (National Invita- 
tien). WCBS-TV. 
9: peer Collegiate Swim- 
Meet. 
9: 00S ump the Author. WJZ- 


10;00—Jacques Fray show. 


WPIX. 


10:15—Basketball (Cothams- 


Scranton). WNBT. 


PM — Sunday, March 20 
12:00—Invitation to Learning. 


WCBS. 
1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
1:30—Author . Meets the Critic. 
WNBC. 
1:30--Tell It Again. WCBS. 
2:00—William S$. Gailmor. WLIB. 
2:30—University Theatre. WNBC. 
2:30—You Are There. WCBS. 
3:00—N. Y. Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. WCBS. 
3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00—Quiz Kids. WNBC. 
4:35—Living, 1949. :WNBC. 
6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. 
WNBC. 
6:30—Ozzie and Harriet. WNBC. 
7:00—Jack Benny show. WCBS. 
8:30—Henry Morgan show. 
WNBC. 
9:00—Electric Theatré. WCBS. 
9:30—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 


9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 


TV 
7:30—Theatre Hour. WCBS-TV. 


7:30—Grace and Paul Hartman. 


WNBT. 

8:00—Author Meets the Critic. 
WNBT. 

8:30—Actors Studio. WJZ-TV. 

9:00—Television Playhouse. 
WNBT. 


encay ge sod San 


7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 


' WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQXR—Opera Excerpts 

7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQXR—News, Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
WNYC—Composers Forum 
8:30-WNBC—Trutbh or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXxR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQxXR—News; Music 
§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WOQxXR—News: Record Album 


10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 


WOR—tTheatre of the Air 
WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQXR—News; On Wings of Song 


10:30. WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 


WQXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
| 12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 


WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 


\2:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 


WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News: Recorded Music 
WQXR—Record Review 


it 12:45-WOR—Ren@ezvous with Ross 


WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Charies Collingwood 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music fer the connoisseur 
WMGM—Four Star Review 
WNEW—Hollywood Open House 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart , 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—<Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Tell It Again 
WJZ—Nationa) Vespers 
WOR—Songs by Great Singers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tnhe Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—Here's to the Family 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
waxetee 8. Gailmor 


GXR_Viennete Mel 


ere seat tae : 


1 4:00-WNBC—The Quis Kids 


} 


| §:1$-WOBS—Art Mooney 


; 
Sub $1.00 


wQxkR—Ame 
wom Biackstoen the Magician 
R—Great Voices 


| $:15-WJIZ—Betty Clark, Songs 

3:30-WNBC—One Man's Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Treasury Band Show 


al 


we ome um S mystery 


Be cian Pupelar Musie 
/ WOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:65-WNY O—News 
5:00-WNBO—Jane Pickens Show 
* WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Sunday With You 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliefs 
WOxR—News; Record Reviews 


5:30-WOR—Quick as a Fiasb 
WCBS—Broadway Is My Beat 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival 

Hour 

WMCA—My Best Records 
WQxR—News 

6:05-WQxR—String Quartet 

6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


6:30-WNBC—Ozzile and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Escape 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 


71:00-WNBC—Horacé Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Pat Novak 
WCBS—Jack Benny Bhow 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News 

7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 


1:30-WNBO—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
T7/CBS—Amos ‘'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 


8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—aAlexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—SBtop the Music 
WCBS—Sam S8pade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxR—News 

8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 

8:30-WNBC—Henry Morgan Show 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ‘'N’ Abner 
WNEW—NRews; Piano Rhapsody 


9:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WMCA—News; Composers 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—tElectric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 


WQxR—News 
9:05-wQxR—Sunday Evening Concert 


9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsomus Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 


9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WREW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quiz—I Chalienge You 


90:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 

WQxXR—News 


10:05-WQxXR—On Wings of Bong 


10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—My Name Is Logan 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 

WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA—<Algernon Black 
WEVD—Eddie Duchin Show 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 


Notebook 


Original Shoe String Revues 
SUNDAY at 8:30 P.M. 


Featuring Your Stars of Tomorrow 
from the ranks came 
Today's Foremost Stars of 
Radio, Stage and Screen 
An original production by Eddie Kramer 
of CHESTER’S ZUNBARG 


KOMEDY’S-A-POPPIN’ 
Music and Lyrics by Mark Sebastian 
Modern Dances by Haydn Griffin 
DIA CARROL, Star of “Ballet Ballads” 
IRA STADLEN of WMGM 


Dancing to a good orchestra 
FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 
110 West 48th Street 


FREE REFRESHMENT 
ca Checking optional 


STAGE 
shacts Opens TONITE at 8 
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Movies: 


Radio Give’ways Due 


The national phenomenon of 
radio give-away shows (quizzes to 
you) is due for screen treatment 
in Jackpot, based on the John Mc-| 
Nulty New Yorker story of what 
happened toga friend of his who 
won the Sing It Again carload of 


film it in the fall with Jeanne 
Crain tentatively slated for the 
feminine lead. Jeanne is currently 
in Pinky, Fox’ entry in the Negro- 
problem derby, in which Ethel 
Waters has been cast to appear in 
a top spot with her... 

° * ” 
The way things are going, 
Hollywood wags say Oscar Night 
will have a theme song that sounds 
like Italian folklore: Olivier-Olivia 


... The Snake Pit just rang up its 
55th citation when New York’s 
Foreign Language Press Critics 
(Circle chose it as the year's best | 
Toward Independence, held 
the favorite in the Academy's doc- 


prizes. Twentieth Century-Fox will | 


For Film Treatment 


umentary shorts division this year, 
an Army ete. ee, Corps film about 
paraplegic ts, was directed by 
. L. George, longtime Hollywood 
ent for foreign publica- 

Sones It's believed this is the first 
time a foreign correspondent who 
used to cover the film capital has 


reached the eminence of an Acad- 
emy Award nomination... 


PRINTS 
FROM 
EUROPE 


CUSTOM FRAMING | 


Mth St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 


DAUMIER 
KOLLWITZ 
PICASSO 

MATISSE 


BRAQUE 
ROUAULT 
MIRO 
and 
many ethers 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT 
NEW FLA... 


THE yvorxer * 


, WANDA hit 


Ne Americon Premiere TOM’W 


<# 49th ST. 


DR: b OPEN AT 10:30 A. Mie 


sing—Recommended.”’ 


we 

a 
B (2 
ie 

= , 


4 


MARIA CASARES .. 


EXCELLENT! A Social powder 
f os'OPENCITY and ‘PAISAN’ 


“Serious, intense love drama. 


introducing 


“THE WENCH! 


BR of Th Ave 
ci 7-5747 


mane anand 


and even more per- 


ee nae 
(H SOLE SOMGE ANCOMA) ' 
ae Complete Enghsh Tiles 


6" AVE « 47 St. 
“2 PL 7: 2938 e A Gost Films Release 


Engres- 
—D.W. 


EXTRA 
ARTKINO’S 


“GIRL 
No. 217° 


Story of a brave 


+ ROGER PIGAST Russian girl 


7 


7th AVE. bet. 
42 & & STS. 


ee ee ee ee 


Original music by 
KHACHATURIAN 


80004 ofem0454 8 


"= 


5 


ACADEMY 
WE OL 


a 


aniaine Qui ey 


@tte CARNEGIE + W. 572 


.. A genuine masterpiece 
of documentary drama.’ 
eT 0 N. X¥. Times 


Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. 
Cont. from 12:45 P.M. 


GAVE d 39 ST - wie! 


" PADRAMA PORCEPUL AUD BLOQUENT Wt SPOR STORY, 


ANDERING J 


FOR THEATRE PARTY ARRANGEMENTS 
CALL LO 4-1341 Ext. 5 


THE suN" 


By Barrie Stavis (“Lamp at Midnight’’) 
4 Weeks Only—Box Office Now Open 


Mail Orders NOW New Stace be gr 


159 Bleecker St., 
$1.20 te $3.00 All Perfs. — OR sleeme 


MOTION PICTURES 


Tr 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


26 EAST i43th STREET 


_— 


New through Monday 
David Niven - Teresa Wright 
ENCHANTMENT 


ahem > y ga Arthpy 
SEXTBEN 


t 
MS DEBP- (dian), 


UN ANDI 


| THODKINSON F : 


THE 


CITY 
a 


1457. & 4™AVE. 


— -OR.4-5240- 


TOOAY THRU TUES “A CROSS-SECTION OF MORAL SEXUAL 
CORRUPTION SELDOM TREATED 
BY POPULAR FILMS “-sr4a 


"A REMARKABLE 
_ FILM! “10e mew reanee 


ERRUCOO TAGLIAVIN 


IRVING 4 


be ST.*6R $-697¢ 


-_ — — 
—_—_— ~~ - 


~ woe 


wf ROOKLYN: 


qPSISS Fjqumons Aone) 
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WALL ST. WAR 


REVEALED IN ATLANTIC PACT. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
appropriation of a billion and ‘| 
quarter dollars to make western 
Europe a virtual armed camp. 


TO USE ARMED FORCE 


The second key article—No. 5— 
says, “The parties agree that an 
armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an 
attack against them all.” In case 
of such attack, each signatory “will 
assist the party or parties so at- 
tacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with 
other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use 
of armed force.” 

Under article nine, the prepara- 
tion for such mutual assistance 
would be implemented by the 
defense committee functioning 


AIMS 


north of the Tropic of Cancer, or 
upon the vessels or aircraft of any 
party in this same region. 


LIP-SERVICE TO UN 


The pact gives lip-service to the 
United Nations Charter and to the 
obligations of any member under 
its treaties with a third state. It 
is scheduled to run gor 20 years. 

British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin hailed the pact ‘as an un- 
precedented American peace-time 
commitment. 

‘In Rome the de Gasperi govern- 
ment got a vote of 342 to 170 for 
pirticipation in the paét. | 

“It had been bitterly opposed | 
by Communist and Socialist dep- 
utjes in a record 51-hour session. 

4A Communist motion to deny) 
military bases to Atlantic Pact, 
members was rejected 377-175. 


under the council of all the powers. 

An armed attack was defined as 
including any military action 
against the territory of the sig- 
natories in Europe or North 
America, against the Algerian de- 
partments of France, the occupa- 
tion forces of any party in Europe, 
the islands under the jurisdiction 
of any party in the North Atlantic 


(Continued from Page 3) 


and consumer organiaztion; from 
youth and student groups. 

The Call invited resolutions and 
pore on issues and activities 
rom any participating organiza- 
tion, for consideration by the Con- 
ference. 

There will be a $1. registration 
fee for each delegate, to help de- 
fray the Conference expenses. 

Th Provisional Committee for a 
United Labor and People’s May 
Day has opened its office at 13 
Astor Pl., Room 902. 


The Committee calls upon trade. 


unions and community organiza- 
tions to set up May Day Commit- 
tees now, to begin at once to rally 
their membership, to assure the 
broadest participation in the May 
Day Demonstration. 


A partial list of sponsors of the’ 


Conference on March 26 follows: 


Morris Angel, organizer Local 64, Fur 
and Leather Worker, CIO; Adele Adams, 
president Harlem Ténant and Consumers 
Council; Henry Bekman, president Local 
3, Bakery and Confectionery Workers, AFL; 
Dr. George E. Banks; Risse] Bonoff, vice- 
president Loca] 18, United Office and 
Professional Workers, CIO; Sam _ Burt, 
manager Joint Board, Fur Dressers and 
Dyers Union, CIO, and Rev. John W. 
Darr Jr. 

Counctiman .Benjamin J. Davis: Filene 
DeNovellis, secretary-treasurer, Joint Coun- 
cil, Shoe Workers of America, CIO; Frank 
Dutto, president Local 1, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, AFL: Hy Denerstein, 
administrator Local 16, United Office and 
Professional Workers, CIO, and Arnaud 
ad’ Usseau. 

Howard Fast; Rosalie Frederson. shop 
chairman, Local 16, UOPWA-CIO;: Morris 
Gainor, president Local 905, Brotherhood 
of Painters, AFL; James Gary, business 
manager Local 1227, United. Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (UE), CIO: 
Ben Gold, president,, International Fur 
and Leather Workers, CIO; Hyman Gor- 
don, president Local 107, Paper Bag and 
Novelty Workers, AFL; Laura Hall. chair- 
man, Bedford-Stuyvesant Consumer and 
Tenants Council, Brooklyn, and Shirley 
Graham. 

Ada B. Jackson, chairman School Coun- 
cil, Bedford - Snyvesant - Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn; Albert E. Kahn, president Jewish 
People's Fraternal Order; Rockwell Kent, 
president International Workers Order: 
Steve Kravath, chairman Local 54, United 
Shoe Workers, CIO; Kenneth Leslie, ‘‘The 
Protestant’; Estelle Levine, shop chair- 
man Local 18, UOPWA-CIO, and Vito 
Magli, national executive secretary, Gari- 
baldi American Fraternal Society, IwO. 

John D. Masso, business agent, Glass 
Bevelers Local 528, AFL; Armando Mazza- 
rini, executive secretary, Brooklyn Con- 
sumer and Tenants Council; Micky Medinz, 
shop chairman Local 18, UOPWA-CIO: 
George Murphy, director of Negro Affairs, 
Progressive Party: Winifred Norman, or- 
ganizer Local 16, UVOPWA-CIO: King Mc- 
Lindon, shon chairman Local 140, United 
Furniture Workers, CIO: Max Perlow. 
secretary treasurer, United Furniture 
Workers, CIO; Irving Potash, manager, 
Joint Council, Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, CIO; George Pirinsky, secretary, 
American-Slav Congress. 


' Paul Robeson, Isidore Rosenberg. man- 
ager, Joint Council, United Shoe Workers, 
CIO; Leo Sanders, business agent Local 65, 
United Shoe Workers, CIO; Sol Salz, di- 
rector of organization, Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing; Anthony Scimeca, Local 
54, United Shoe Workers, CIO; Bernard 
Segal, executive director Local 19, VOPWA- 
CIO; Herman Singerman, shop chairman, 
Local 50, UOPWA-CIO; Alex Sirota, mgn- 
ager Local. 140, United Furniture Workers. 
CIO; Al Stearn, business manager Local 
430, UE-CIO; Leon Straus, executive~sec- 
retary, Furriers Joint Board, CIO: Alcott 
L. Tyler, business manager Local 121, Gas. 
Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO: Sol 
Vall, N. Y. executive secretary, Interna- 
tional Workers Order; Frank Wedl. presi- 
j dent Local 848, Brotherhood of Paintabe) 
APL, *ah@DBre Gem Wenamy +’ 


‘ 


UE Local Backs | 


Coal Miners 


| PITTSBURGH.—The executive 
board of Westinghouse Airbrake 
Local 610 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, voted, in the name of ap- 
proximately 7,300 members of the 
Union, support of the United 
Mine Workers demand for unem- 
ployment compensation during the 
‘course of the present strike. 


Radar Screen Bill 


Goes to Truman 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Friday unanimously passed a. 
House-approved bill to surround 
the North American continent with 
a radar screen on which the armed 
services already have started work. 

As sent to President Truman, it, 
authorizes an initial $85,000,000 
for the project, which is expected 
to cost $16¥,000,000 when com- 
pleted. 


Hear Wilkerson 


In Bronx Sunday 


Dr. Doxey Wilkerson will speak 
on the Trial of the Communist 
leaders, at an open meeting of the 
American Labor Party 7th A.D. 
North this Sunday at 8 p.m., at 
American Labor Hall, 1723 Bos- 
ton Road (above the Dover Thea- 
ter) in the Bronx. 

Leon Lishner, opera star and 
folk song singer, will entertain. 


Refreshments and dancing will 
follow. 


Stocks of Goods High 


Inventories in manufacturing 
rose by $600,000,000 in Decem- 
ber and at the end of the year 
were at the highest level in his- 
tory — $31,500,000,000.  Wide- 
spread layoffs-resulted. 


Renting 
A Summer Bungalow! 


The Campers Association 
of Camp Rosmarin, lo- 
cated at Monroe, N. Y., 
calls your attention to the 
fact that the campers voted 
NOT to rent bungalows at 
Camp Rosmarin because 
of the refusal of Mr. Ros- 
marin to negotiate with the 
campers on their reason- 


able demands. 


For more information on 
the anti-progressive stand 
of Mr. Rosmarin of Camp 
Rosmarin, Monroe, N. Y., 
please call 


DAVE GREENE, GR 7-6827 


STUDIES DESERT 


‘ OS NE EN RN mie 
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kind to “demons of the desert.” Then he started collecting them. 
Now he photographs them in color with a special camera for mak- 
ing micro studies of crawlers. He is posing a scorpion. 


GOP Betrayal 

COLUMBUS, O.—A lesson in 
how to weasel was given by C., 
William O'Neill, Republican 
House leader, whose party 
pledged itself to support a F EPC 
bill. O’Neill now takes the posi- 
tion: “We haven't made up our 
minds what stand to take.” 


IINIVERSAL SKY- WAYS 


ae” tell! 
CALIF.s: “S$ 


SPECIAL——— $99 es  pates Plus Tox 
$39°° ST. LOUIS 
7 MIAMI-$50 


UNIVERSAL SKY-W 


Serving gov't tic. oie carriers excivsively. 


TRAVEL AGENCIES RECOGNIZED 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


B'woy and 32nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


92 Liberty Street, DI 9-3944 


*) r 


Communists Shot 


In Bagdad 

BAGDAD (ALN).—The Iraqi 
government executed several lead- 
ers of the countrys Communist 
Party along with_leaders of other 
groups who had protested the pro- 
posed Anglo-Iraq treaty which 
would make the country subject to 
British dictation in diplomatic and 
military affairs. The executions fol- 
lowed wholesale raids on unions, 
peasant and student organizatons 
under a special decree, Anti-Com- 
munist Act No. 51, inspired by 
Minister Nuri Pasha, who helped 
the British get their hold on the 
country's oil resources. Besides the 
announced executions, the police 
have killed many people without 
any public statement. The bodies 
of those secretly murdered are gen- 
erally dumped in the Euphrates 


river, where they can be seen 
floating almost daily. 


87 miles frem N.Y. 
in the Pecenos 


SPECIAL PASSOVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 


April 13-17—4 full days > 


All Accommodations 


@ cocktall bar 

@ all seasonal- 
sperts 

@ holiday menus 

@ Entertainment 

@ friendly, informal 

@ television 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 
Week 


$4 


per person 


$35 


Make reservations new Single Vets 


Enclose depesit $5 


Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erle BRR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


17th Annual 
SPRING WEEKEND 
IN THE PINES 


Saturday, April 2-Sunday, April 3 


Entire Lakewood Hotel, fine accommo- 
dations, kosher cuisine, dancing, en- 
tertainment, round-trip transportation 
(total $12.00). Bicycling, rowing, horse- 
back riding, carriage rides, hiking at 
hand. For outing bulletin “Blue 
Horizon,”’ write: 


MODERN CULTURE CLUB 


162 E. 86th St., N.¥.C. 28 
Phones: SA 2-4977 Evenings LU 4-4319 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 03819 


Make reservations new 
* SAM LIPTZIN 


Cultural Director for the Season 


or 


PETE’ STEW, 


‘OR! 3.5120) 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS FOR EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE modern attractive 2% rodém 
apt., East Midtown, $57.50 for 4 rooms 
to $65. Anywhere in city or vicinity. 
Write Box 161, c-o The Worker. 


(Furniture) 


| MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
| Oek, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. lith St. OR 3-3191 9-5:30 dally; 


9-4:30 Saturday. 


EXCHANGE modern 3, Manhattan, walk- 
up, front, tile kitchen and bathroom, 
moderate rental for 4 to $75. SPring 
71-1466. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Brooklyn) 


BROOKLYN girl has large apt. to share 
with girl. Pvt. bedroom. Reasonable. 
HY 8-3824, 6 p.m. or weekends. 


40 minutes to Times Square. $40 monthly. 
NI 6-0630. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE WANTED 


a 


BUSINESS girl would like to share con- 
genial girl's apartment, Manhattan. 
GR 3-3146. 


GIRL ‘desperately desires apartment to| 


Call LU 9-8832. 
APARTMENT WANTED 


MAINSTREAM writer and family des- 
perate, need 3 rooms, cold flat or inex- 
pensive rental. Call ORchard 4-3806 any- 
time. 


DESPERATE GI's... must have apart- 
ment, loft, anything liveable. Call WAt- 
kins 9-7234 before 12 p.m. and after 
10 p.m. 


share. 


ment, furnished or unfurnished. Man- 
hattan. GR 3-3146. 


FURNISHED BOOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


COZY, sunny, studio room, elevator. Im- 
maculate, quiet. For a man. AU 3-4586. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. Large room. 
Single or double. Women or couple 
only. Kitchen privileges. Reasonable. 
Convenient transportation. Call eve- 
nings after 7 or Sunday until 3. Wads- 
worth 3-1141. ‘ 


(Broax) 


THREE and a half modern, garden, girl, 


YOUNG business woman wishes apart- | 


(Jewelry) 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
7-7553. 


(Juvenile Furniture) 


CRIB, coach, youth bed, mattresses, etc, 
All good condition. Reasonable. NI 6 
3377. 


| (Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags and belts made to 
order. Mail orders accepted. N. Y, 
Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th 
St.), RE 717-5242. 


INSTRUCTION 


REASONABLE fee for pupils studying 
string bass. Professional and experi- 
enced teacher, presently associated with 
a foremost Manhattan hotel. ORegon 
3-9146. 


| 


SERVICES 
(Barber) 


HOME, HOSPITAL. Barbering Servica 
Shave $1. Haircut $1.75. Expert service. 
BU 17-8716. 


(Floors Scraped) 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercise, Licensed. Jarvis, 
TE 8-9039. 


(Painting) 


EXPERT painting, paperhanging, celotex 
ceilings, reasonable rates, quality work. 
Cordaro, MI 2-3353. 


EXPERT PAINTING, paperhanging, floor 
scraping. Experienced workers. Quality 
materials. Rosen, GI 8-0930. 


Kitchen 
Bronx, 


LARGE sunny room, near park. 
privileges. 2817 Barker Ave., 
Apt. K-2. 


LARGE, beautiful room, private house. 
2272 Barker Ave., Bronx. Pelham Park- 
way Station. 


COUPLE or man, Bronx. Call Sat., Sun., 
12-3. MO 9-5969. 


. 


(Brooklyn) 


LOVELY, sunny, separate entrance, no 
cooking, man only. Manhattan Beach. 
Write Box 162, c-o The Worker. 


BORO PARE. Large room, business per- 
son, one block BMT. Call ULster 4-2284 
all day Saturday and Sunday, week- 
days from 7-10 p.m. 


(Queens) 


ies 


(Opholstering) 


'SOFA REWEBBED, your home, $12; chair, 
$5: reupholster chair §24. PR 8-1416. 


|SOFA BOTTOM $12, chair $5. Springs 
retied, rewebbed, relined in your home. 
Shampoo sofa & chair $14. Slip covers 
$59 up. Drapes. Reglueing. Reup- 
holstering. Call Boro, GR 5-7870; SH 3- 
9535. 


SLIP COVERS, custom made. 1949 fabrics, 
Reupholstering, repairs. Call Royal, NI 
§-1105. 


SOFA BOTTOMS rewebbed $12; Chair $5; 
shampoo sofa $10. Call Royal, NI 55-1105. 


SOFA, seat bottoms, rebullt in your home, 
New webbing, new lining, springs retied, 
$12. Furniture. repaired, remodeled, re- 
polished, reupholstered,  silip-covyered. 
Comradely attention. TR 17-2554. 


LARGE, quiet, sunny attic room with | 
porch. One block to subway. Sunny- 
side. Write Box 163, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED BOOMS WANTED 


TWO NEGRO GIRLS want room and 
kitchenette, Midtown Manhattan or Vil- 
lage. Cail TR 9-9815, 4-7 p.m. or all day 
Sat.. Sun. Miss Greene. 


SINGLE working woman, active, 
furnished room or share apt., 
Write "Box 164, c-o The Worker. 


STUDIO FOR BRENT 


DAYTIME studio room for rent. Suitable 
fine or commercial artist, preferably 
female. Phone available. Midtown lo- 
cation. Phone evenings. after 7 p.m. 
PL, 9-1270. 


needs 
Bronx. 


| 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, 


ELECTRIO BROILERS — Reg. price $19.95 


refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask 


for Mr. Ressler. 
(Electric Broilers) 


- l te -Workerc~ readers $9.95. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000, day-night. 


POSITION WANTED 


CULTURED COMRADE, responsible, sit 
evenings based on mutual ccnvenience. 
LU 9-8673. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 
per 
Dally 
(For personal Ads) 
1 insertion .........406. 
3 consec. Insert ....30c. 
7 consec. Insert ....256. 
(For Commercial Ads) 
0 SmeeTtROR anccssccun SEOs eccocune .60e 
3 conzec. insert. 2... 406. o5 60+ o0--B08 
ZT CONSEC. INSOTE. oc oo DOG cccce ccceccceees 498 
Bix words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 27 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
Monday's issue - Friday 
at 4 p. m. 


Statiard , Brent’ 
(142° St.) GR 3-78 


Ts 143 Tw ae 


For The (weekend) Worker: : 


~=, 


NAVY WARGAMES 


F ollowing heavy shelling and bombing of the area, landing. craft proceed to the beach on 
Vieques Island in the Caribbean during war maneuvers. 


GOV'T OPENS CASE AGAINST ‘12’ MONDAY 


(Continued from Page 3) 
their social and political opinions 
or their possible prejudices. 

The court refused to ask, crucial 
follow-up questions submitted by 
defense attorneys concerning in- 
dividual juror’s reactions to politi- 
cal, economic and _ philosophical 
matters which are the very heart of 
the indictment against the Com- 
munists, charged with teaching 
and advocating Marxian socialism. 


Due to inadequate examination 
of jurors by the court (defense law- 
yers were not permitted to quiz 
the jurors), yume ay leaders 
were placed in“ position of using 
their inadequate 15 peremptory 
challenges unfairly and in the dark. 

Each juror chosen is a veteran) 
federal court juryman. They have 
all served before and their records 
of service are apparently satisfac- 
tory to the prosecutor. One lone 
juror who never served before was 
called to the box. She was Mrs. | 
Molly Glasner, a former practical 
nurse. The prosecutor quickly 
eliminated her with a peremptory ' 
challenge. | 


LIST OF JURORS 


The men and women who will 
take their place in the jury box 
Monday to trv the most important 
civil liberties issue in American ju- 
dicial history are: 

Mrs. Thelma Dial, foreman, 545, 
Edgecombe Ave. , Negro housewife | 
whose husband is an orchestra| 
leader. | 


Russell Jamney, 320 E. 70 St., 
theatrical producer and writer. 

Mrs. Ida Howell, 44 Edgecombe | 
Ave., Negro beautician in the! 
Clark Beauty Shop. Her husband 
is a taxi driver. | 

Miss Kathryn E. Dunn, 
Riverside Drive, former 
Street brokerage clerk. 

George L. Smith, 412 East 165 
St., a Negro real estate and tur 
salesman, férmerly receptidnist in 


425 
Wall 


‘man Ave., 


the office of the president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 
He testified he is an election dis- 
trict captain in an unnamed politi- 
cal party. 

Mrs. Lillian Berliner, 4300 
Broadway, housewife. Her hus- 
band is a woolen salesman. 

Patrick S. Reynolds, 245 E. 21 
St., retired Ruppert Brewery sales- 
man, and member of the Holy 
Name Society. 


Henry E. Allen, 110 E. 87 St., 
civil engineer, member of the Lib- 
eral Party and contributor to the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 


Mrs. Lillian Schlesinger, 30 Sea- 
Bronx, an employe in 
the Franklin Simon mailing dept. 
She is also a licensed insurance 
agent and is a widow. 


James F. Smyth, 15 Stuyvesant) 


Oval, wireman and assembler San 


Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories, 395) 
Hudson St. He is a member of the 
‘American Legion and Communi-| 
cation Workérs of America. 

Mts. Carrie L. Robinson, 601 W. | 
16 St\ a widow, office worker for | 
an ey eglass firm. 

Mrs. Gertrude C orwin, 350 Ww. 
57 St., a housewife. Her husband‘ 

The alternates: 

Mrs. Jane Schultz, 2109 Broad- | 
way, former secretary of a Repub-| 
lican political club, one-time post- 
‘office clerk and divorcee. 

Mrs. Lillian Wolfe, 3017 River- | § 
side Drive, a housewife whose hus-|e 
band is a salesman. She said she|® 


had contributed to the American 


Legion. 
Mrs. Diana E. Zagat, 205. W. 
111 St., housewife, former Wana- 


maker adjustment 
worked for the Navy Department 
during the war. She testified she 
had been a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion for eight or nine 
months and that she is a personal 
friend of Major George Fielding 
Eliot, anti-Communist newspaper 


columnist and officer in Common | 
anti-Communist organiza-| 


Cause, 
tion. 


Mrs. 
a wt 


Mathilda Dunn, 198 W. 


housewife, 


}is a Roman Catholic priest. 


clerk who. 


formerly em- 
ployed as certified accountant for | 
ithe New Amsterdam Casualty Co., : 
‘60 John St. She testified her <a 
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CONFERENCE A 


THOMAS MANN CALLS PEACE 


‘RAY OF HOPE’ 


Calling the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace 


“one ray of hope and reason,” 


Dr. Thomas Mann, Nobel Prize 


novelist, in a telegram to Dr. Harlow Shapley, conference chairman, 


declared: 


“Should your fine and important undertaking actually 


be harmed by the assiduous enemies of peace, I should feel most 
sorry for the nation and the peoples of the world.” 
Dr. Mann is one of the 560 sponsors of the conference, which 


will be attended by artists, scientists, educators and religious leaders 
from this country, the Soviet Union, England, France, Roumania, 


Italy, Czechoslavokia Poland, Yugoslavia and Latin America. 


The 


three-day session, which is being held under the auspices of .the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, will open 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Friday night, March 25, and will 


conclude with a Madison Square 
meeting on Sunday, March 27. 


Garden “Unite for World Peace” 


A 


Bronx Forum on 


Unemployment 

The Stadium Lecture Series 
sponsored by the Stadium Club of 
the American Labor Party, pre- 


‘sents as its topic for this Sunday 


evening “Unemployment and You,” 
at the club headquarters 724 Ger- 


ard Avenue, 8:30 p.m. Elizabeth 
Lawson, author and lecturer, will 


of be the speaker. 


a : CALIFORNIA 199 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LO $ 00 
ie 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 


| 


ils 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventb Aves.) 


oA tnEZ TYPEWRITERS F 


Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


°MU 2-2964-5 627 3rd Ave. » 
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Searching for your absentee 
landlord to complain about poor 
service? You will probably find. 
him down at a Foley Square jury 
panel rubbing shoulders with his 
banker friend. Your best bet is to 
organize your fellow-tenants by 
using the Daily Worker. 


heen “COPTER 


. S 


MECHANISM of a baby helicopter is inspected -by Adam 
Stolzenberger, dynamic model unit chief and a pioneer in model 
aircraft research, at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 0. : 


ee 


MONUMENT 


Ss 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Oficial Menumest Dealer 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washingten Avenue, Brenx, N. 


fer the IWO 


¥. 


.s ¢* 
se 


Electrolysis 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourself orf 


UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER! 


per treatment. Fameus experts re- 
meve unwanted hair permanently 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
vaty. Sendational new methed . . 
sick results . . lowered eests! 

‘en alee treated. Freecensultation. 103-4212 


s>ELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


ty 


Flowers 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywoacre 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 
es GR 3-8357 ° 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFE 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


ee 


CARL JACK R.. 


BRODSKY 


Al) kinds ef insurance including aute- 


SPS TF BMSUNSNSHBUAUELE BERR alee 


Interior Decorators 


—-~ ~~ 


a 


N) 


WY) pEcORATORS 


Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te home 
Free Estimates and, Consulting 
256 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


. HYacinth 4-8868 : 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
service, Via poo) car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash and al) intermediate points 
in New York on all above points. 


FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee 


Complete 


Piorida, 


SSCHOHSHSHSOSHSSSSSSLOSOSOSSE, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP 
114 Liberty 8St., New York 6, N. Y. 


MOVING @® STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
i3 E. 7th ST. GR 72 457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
ASE SA AIS ETE AS Oe 


J. SANT INI & Bros., Ine. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 


t se wee ew ewe ewe ew ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee er eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

cxamined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Blidge.) Room 319 
MN. Shafler GR 737-7553 Wm. Vogel 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS © 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP: 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 41-9400 


Restaurants 


~~ JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


2 


———— 


« Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.65 ° 


- 997 W. 46 St.—cl 67937 @ 


i | 
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Opticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Brenzs Optemetrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 BE. 167th ST.. BRONX 


Officia. IWO B’klyn Optemetrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our enly office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Tel. NEvins .8-9166 


Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


7 


-_ 


KAVHR AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East Uth Strect. ar. tnd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 


@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


— 


Upholstery 


OFA 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt tike new 
im your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
= cme me ebject - Leke Upholstery 


CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-94 


a 


Undertakers 


Officiel IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
5 W. Sth 6t.. smear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 8-243 


Funeral Director for the (WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE.. Breekiyn, N.¥ 
Day Phene Night Phene 


DI2-1273 DI 2-2726 


i SOI S176 tf 


uk PMAREEMAN: Ope: 
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ROBINSON AT 
0 BOLSTER DODGERS 


VERO BEACH, Fla.—Next in importanace to Billy Cox’s spirited return to form 
here in the Dodger spring camp, is the news that Opening Day will see Jackie Robin- 
son batting clean-up in what the Brooklynboard figures will bring added zip into the 


T 


CLEANUP 


Cage Season 
Ends With NCAA 


College basketball bows out of the sports picture this : 


offensive. 


week. Following Saturday night's National Invitation Tour- 


ney final between Loyola and 
are the Monday and Tuesday night 
NGAA tourney twin bills. 

Kentucky, rankling under the 
unexpected humiliation of being 
blown out of the NIT in the first 
round by Loyola, is well favored to 
take it out on Villanova in the 
second game Monday. In_ the 
opener, touted Illinois, Big Ten 
champs, look too good for Lavelli 
and Co., otherwise knew as Yale 

The winners clash Tuesday 
night as do the losers. And then go 
on out to Seattle to meet their op- 
posite numbers from the Western 
half _of _the _tourney, -involving 
Oklahoma A&M, Wyoming, Ar- 
kansas and Oregon State. 

- All that will be left for the Gar- 

den after Tuesday will be the 
Knickerbocker’s playoff games, in 
which there is a constantly mount- 
ing lack ot interest, and the annual 
Herald ‘Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
game on April 2nd. 

THURSDAY NIGHT'S NIT 
‘semi-finals were a let down in 
sheer beautiful basketball after 
Monday’s hectic day. This could 
have been anticipated after such 
a fan's dream come true. But part 
of the story also was in the fact 
that both games presented a sound 
defensive and ball control club 
against a more slapdash opponent. 
In both cases the team with the 
defensive skill won, and the 
scores were considerably lower 
than heretofore in the tourney. 
Fans moving into the Garden for 
the Loyola-Frisco finale were due 
to see a game in which the helter 
skelter fast break and off the ear 
shooting would be at a minimum, 
and skilled ball handling, control 
and individual battles at a maxi- 
mum. 

A FEW NOTES—Buffalo sports 
writers making their annual seiec- 
tions picked New Yorks CCNY as 
the best team to play in the up- 
state auditorium all year. This is 
no small honor considering that al- 
most all the Garden visitors, in- 
cluding St. Louis, Notre Dame,: 
Utah et al. plaved in Buffalo. 

Coaches of the seven Ivy 
League teams picked their annua! 
all league teams, and two players, 
Yale's _Lavelli _and -Dartmouth’s 
Leede, received unanimous votes. 


Rounding out the first team were] 


Adams of Priceton, Lyon of Penn 
and Sells of Princeton. Three Co- 
lumbia men, Skinner, Azary and 
Marshall, made the second team. 
Selection of the high school All 
Star teams to meet as a prelim to 
the East-West game reveals some 
tall seniors who will bolster New 
York college teams in years to 
come—if they stay in their own 
town for an education, that is. 


San Francisco, all that remain oS 
— |ES 


AL'S SELECTIONS 


1—Gingham, Jonathan D., Excel 
La 


2—Another Zac, Seaton Pippin, 
Jay Forst 

3—Park Pigeon, Banovina, Little 
Bobbles 

4—Childeric, 
Gregalach 

5—Bewitch, Carrara Marble, High 
Shine 

6—Coaltown, Marchons II, Three 
Rings 

7—Fleet Command, Segundo 
Sombra, Prepotente 


8—Magnus, Black Warbler, 
Jingle Jangle. 


Seer Kuhel 
Says “Bosox’ 


ORLANDO, Fla. — Joe Kuhl, 
who called the turn on the Cleve- 
land Indians last year, leaned 
toward the Boston Red Sox today 
as the 1949 American League pen- 
nant winner, 


The pilot of the Senators, who 
has only “faint” first division hopes 
for his own club, admitted that 
the Indians and Yankees would be 
tough, but figured the Red Sox 
had the better balance. 


“They would have won last year 
except for their miserable start,” 
he pointed out, “that isn’t likely 
to happen again.” 

Cleveland, he figured, would be 
short on reserve power. 


“Why look at last year. They 
had: five or six players who had 
their best seasons in the majors 
and only tied for the pennant 
with Boston. That isn’t likely to 
happen again and what would the 


Rustle Broom, 


Indians do if they lost one of, 


those men. 
“The Yankees are always rough 


—well, they're always the Yankees.” 


Yankees.” 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don’t 
you want to work in a shop like 
that? 


season. 


clip in three game, with four sin- 


There’s no question that Robin- 
son, who has hit over .290 in his 
sae a seasons at Brook- 
5 | . lyn, is just about 
kithe most con 
Pog sistent day-in’ 


a 


isistent, and con- 


“42 4Robinson’s 85 


ee 3 b.is last year. 
Jackie Robinson An amazing run- 
producing output considering 
Jackie was batting second in the 
lineup, a slot not calculated to 
help a fellow’s rbi average at all. 
George Sisler, Dodger coach 
and a fellow who knew quite a few 
things about hitting in his halycon 
days, insists Robinson is due for a 
truly big year at the plate this 


“Robinson is just beginning to 
be the hitter he should be. He's 
better now than he ever was. He 
should hit at least .320 this. sea- 


son. 


The Negro star has been making 
Sisler's prediction look mighty 
valid in exhibition games to date. 
Jackie is hitting at a blazing .455 


gles and a mammoth homerun off 
Boston's Johnny Antoinelli which 
cleared the wall and was still going 
400 feet awav. 


No longer the lunging type bat- 
ter that marred his plate effective- 
ness previously and robbed him of 
some extra points in his average 
when the pitchers would change- 
up across his wrists, Robby has 
been taught by Sisler how to hold 
back at the plate, wait that extra 
second before swinging and with 
the added wrist snap give the ball 
the full measure of Jackie’s power. 

Robinson isn’t the classic long- 
ball hitter, but he has pe 
power and gives the ball a solid 
ride with enough frequency to 
make him a base-clearing threat 
whenever he steps in there. His 
two past seasons have seen him 
collect 12 homers each campaign, 
and with the incentive of batting 
cleanup, plus the correction of his 
one batting flaw, Robinson bids 
fair to come through on Sisler’s 
optimism with a bang. 

f 


Al Waxes Hotter 


And Hotter... 


The Daily Worker’s sensational 
handicapper, Al, stayed hot Fri- 
day by picking the first two win- 
ners at Gulfstream, both long- 
Shots at $18.90 and $23.40. The 
Gulfstream daily double was 
$114.40. Al hit a phenomenal 
run of four winners Monday, 
four Tuesday, four Wednesday 
and three Thursday before’ 
knocking em dead Friday. 


~ 
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On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


You May Be Hearing of Them 


THE OLD NAMES fade out of baseball jerkily and unevenly 
and the new ones slide in and because it’s a continuous process and 
not clean cut it hardly seems to be happening. If the veteran fan 
picks. up a-h0-year-old newspaper and glances at the box scores he 
might well say in amazement, “Every team is all changed. When 


did all this happen?” 

So for this week’s chat, let’s stop the clock for a moment and 
try out for size the sound of some new names. These are rookies 
and maybe all of them won't become familiar. But most of them 
will. They are the more likely candidates for success, on their past 


records and early reports from the spring training camps. 

WALTER DROPO-—Boston Red Sox. This 25-year-old athlete 
trom Moosup, Connecticut, is apt to be around a long-time. Get 
used to the name. First saw him as a.Connecticut U. basketball 
player in the Garden, using his 6-foot 5'%-inch 220-pound frame 
under the backboards against NYU. Was also a good enough foot- 
ball back on a small school team to be George Halas’ first draft 
choice for the Chicago Bears, but he passed up a pro“grid career 
in favor of baseball. A smart move. 

A powerful righthanded hitter, obvious resemblance in style 
and size is Hank Greenberg, and that’s what they started calling 
him, another Hank Greenberg when he stepped up to the plate in 
Sarasota and belted one way over the left field fense, 390 feet away. 
If he’s ready this year he'll play first base. Interestingly, he started 
last season dismally at Louisville, batting .202 in first six weeks. 
Shifted down one notch to Birmingham, he meshed gears with the 
pitchers and finished with a tremendous .359, hitting nine home 
runs in minor league post season series. To McCarthy, this means 
he started with batting weaknesses which he later overcame—most 
likely on curve balls. If not this year, next, but Dropo looks good. 


JOHNNY GROTH, Tiger outfielder. A Chicagoan, he was 
rated ready last year but was young enough to send out again. 
Busted the International wide open with .340, led in runs, hits, 
doubles, triples and total bases. A fluent fielder, has pushed Hoot 
Evers right out of center field to left. Red Rolfe says he cant be- 
lieve a rookie could look so obviously ready to star. Well see. 


Picking up names on other teams, a little less of the sure shot 
variety than Dropo and Groth but exceptionally proming: 


Joe Astroth, catcher, A’s. From East Alton, Illinois, hit an 
unusually hearty .352 for a: catcher, led Southern Assn. receivers in 
fielding percentage. A stocky 27-year-old combat veteran who would 
have been up earlier otherwise. 


_ MARVIN ROTBLATT, pitcher, Whitesox. A small (5-8) left- 
hander from Chicago, starred for U. of Illinois, where he won 15, 
lost 2 in Big Nine competition. Last year, first in organized base- 
ball, joined Waterloo club late in year, ‘was immediate sensation, 
winning 8, losing 1 in nine complete games, with earned run average 
of 1.52 and 89 strikeouts in 83 innings. Though 5-8 is considered 
smallish for pitcher, he is very solid 168 pounds and can fire the 
ball. Also smart and beautiful control. Ted Lyons thought he 
couldn't miss. : 


ELMER SEXAUER, pitcher, Dodgers. Wake Forest College 
graduate bounced up to majors as bonus player first year in or- 
ganized ball after impressive showing in Three Eye League. This 
6-4, 220-pounder has terrific speed, may be year away, then again 
may not. But youll hear the name by and by, 

With same physical proportions, same team, DON NEW- 
COMBE, Negro star of Montreal team, finished season rated top 
pitcher in International League, with string of low hitters including 
seven-inning no-hit masterpiece. Blinding speed, always learning 


| more about his craft, moved up ladder gradually with two vears at 


Nashua farm, where with Roy Campanella he was pioneer of democ- 
racy in New England baseball. Listed age 24 now being revised 
down to correct 22. Reveals he falsified age from 17 to 19 to get into 
Negro Leagues, was afraid *hey wouldn't take him otherwise. A 
long great future predicted, though he is optionable one more year 
and wouldn't mind mastering his equipment even more fully in the 
high minors. 

DON MUELLER, Giant outfielder. Played a little toward 
season's end at Polo Grounds and impressed as good hit, no field, 
but can run and throw so no obstacle to overcoming latter. St. 
Louis lad, is 22, son of Walter Mueller who played for Pirates in 
the 20s. Youngster came out of two’ wartime years in merchant 
marine, started following daddy’s footsteps and then some. Hit 
345 in Sally League, was hitting a strong .329 with Jersey City 
(lot of extra basers) when brought up in August. Very assur 
looking, cracked out 29 hits for .358 average. 


‘Heard You 


Had No Co 


or Line,’ Said Rookie 


Ray Felix, 6-10, of Met Voca- 
tional, is going to be a plum for 


TUCSON, Arizona.—Roy Welmaker, a Negro left-® | . 
hander, walked into this camp last week and told FS hak ate mmarey Repeating pereed -—emmetedh su De iP ge 


someone. Then there are Larry 
Lovington, 6-7 of Port Richmond, 
three at 6-5 and a flock of stars 
going 6-4. Only real small man to 
make either the Manhattan-Bronx- 
Richmond or the Brooklyn-Queens 
roster, is Bob Shapiro, 5-8% ace 
gf Poly Prep. 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of the Daily 
Worker, America’s fighting news- 


‘ 


Boudreau he had heard the Cleveland Indians didn’t dis- 


criminate against ballplayers for® . 


color of skin. “That's right,” said 
Boudreau. “T’d like a tryout,” said 
Welmaker, “I think I can make 
it. ys / 
Welmaker, who had pitched 
successfully in the Negro leagues 
several years back and then hurled 
in Latin America, limbered up un- 
der the gaze of Muddy Ruel, who 
rendered his report. “Let's watch 
him a while,” said Ruel. 


One day later Welmaker was 


the 10th inning of a free-hitting 
ballgame and calmly retired three 
batters to become the. winning 
pitcher. The very next day, with 
the score tied 8-8, and the Giants 
hot off a five-run rally, Welmaker 
again took the hill. He hurled 
three more shutout innings, yield- 
ing one hit and one walk and fan- 
ning three. A home run by sec- 
ond string catcher Murray won 
for the Indians in the ]0th,-9-8, 


walked into camp to see if what 
he had heard was true; had beaten 
the big league Giants two days in 
a row and was the talk of the 
camp. 
' The addition of Welmaker 
brings the total of Negro players 
here to six. Satchel Paige, re- 
porting after a winter’s rest at 185, 
said he was in the best shape of 
recent years and raring to go. 
Besides Paige and Welmaker, 
there are Doby, Art Wilson, Oreste 
Minoso and Joe Santiago. The 
last two, youngsters, a slugging 


Dayton farm and are due for a 
boost up to Triple A ball, possibly 
to San Diego. Although Minoso 
has been clouting hard enough to 
warrant 2a long look in Cleveland 
uniform. 

' 2 * . 

FROM ALL APPEARANCES, 
Bill Veeck has given up his at- 
tempt to get Luis Marquez away 
from the Yanks despite a pretty 
good legal case. He wanted the 
strong-armed outfielder but is not 
unhappy about a second American 


Re RODE ic i) thrown in against: the Giants im jand a great catch by Larry Doby|third sacker ‘and a stroig right-|color line. 
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